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THE HOME RULE CONFERENCE. 


HE great Irish Home Rule Con- 
ference, which was to inaugu- 
rate a new era in the history of 
Treland, has been held. For four 
days Ireland’s would-be reformers 
discussed the steps to be taken for 
the regeneration of their country. 
Their proceedings were fully re- 
ported in the Irish Nationalist and 
Catholic press, accompanied with 
editorial comments on the magnifi- 
cent success of the meeting. Ac- 
cording to these reports the assem- 
bly was representative of Ireland’s 
best interests, its debates displayed 
an ability equal to the palmiest days 
of Ireland’s independent Parlia- 
ment, and its proceedings were re- 
markable as an example of tolerance 
and moderation, refuting in the 
most conclusive manner the gross 
calumny that Irishmen are unable 
to discuss important political ques- 
tions without fighting among them- 
selves. The false glamour thus 
thrown about the meeting magni- 
fies it into a brilliant success, and 
a considerable portion of the popu- 
lation of Ireland will believe it to 
have been such. 

The English people, however, will 
not so readily accept these biassed 
accounts. They will look for the 
representatives of Orangeism, and 
find none; they will look for the 
representatives of Presbyterianism, 
and find none; they will look for 
the landed interest of the country, 
and, with the exception of a few 
M.P.’s who are anxious to retain 
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their seats, will look in vain; they 
will look for the representatives of 
the commercial interest, of the 
wealth, education, and intelligence 
of the country, and fi..d them con- 
spicuous by their absence. And then 
they will form their own conclu- 
sions on the matter—no doubt the 
right ones. 

A closer examination of the pro- 
ceedings cf the Conference will 
dispel completely auy illusion that 
might still; exist. Peace prevailed, 
because the Orange or Protestant 
party being entirely absent, there 
was in fact only one party to a fray, 
whilst even amongst those who were 
present unanimity was with diffi- 
culty enforced. There is no evi- 
dence of remarkable ability in any 
of the speeches, whilst the degree 
of freedom of discussion which ex- 
isted may be surmised by the pub- 
lication after the Conference of a 
speech which was refused a hearing. 
We are not disposed, however, as 
others have been, to test the failure 
or success of the meeting by the num- 
ber of the requisitionists, or by the 
constitution of the Conference. We 
believe either of these tests to be 
fallacious; and we prefer to judge 
ef it rather from the nature of the 
arguments urged in support of the 
cause. 

The objects of the Home Rulers 
are, as one of the speakers said, to be 

ined, not by numbers nor by force, 
but ‘ by’ the force of true reason and 
the logic of facts; and applying 
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this test, which after all is the true 
one, we think the Conference must 
be pronounced to be a signal failure. 

In spite of this, however, it will 
not be devoid of results. To ima- 
gine so would be a mistake; and it 
becomes therefore a matter of im- 
portance to ascertain the nature of 
the changes effected by the resolu- 
tions concluded at the Conference, 
and the probable results of the line 
of action which this party has now 
marked out for itself. 

We need not revert to the past 
history of the Home Rule agita- 
tion; that has been sufficiently 
often given by different writers in 
the pages of this Magazine. 

Our readers will recollect that 
the controlling element of the move- 
ment was to be found in the Home 
Government Association. That body 
has worked unintermittingly, and 
with varying success, to accomplish 
the object it had at heart. Various 
causes contributed to make the 
movement popular in Ireland, and 
by careful trimming of the sails 
the leaders contrived to catch the 
favouring breezes, now of one form 
of discontent, now of another. There 
was a delicious vagueness about 
their programme which enabled al- 
most anyone to become an adherent 
to the movement. The restoration 
of the Irish Parliament might mean 
anything from a temperate and loyal 
institution, such as the moderate 
section of the Home Rulers profess 
to desire, to the most democratic 
and anti-English institution which 
the most ardent Nationalist could 
desire. 

But this vagueness, though ad- 
vantageous in this respect, was not 
without great counter disadvan- 
tages. To enable the opponents of 
Home Rule to bring all sorts of 
what were indignantly denounced 
as false charges against the move- 
ment, it enabled people to say that 
the Home Rulers did not themselves 
know what they wanted, that they 
had no plan to suggest, that there 
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was no unanimity between them, 
and that what was asked for b 
some would not content the others. 

It became desirable, therefore, to 
state more precisely the objects of 
the agitation, to bring forward some 
definite scheme which would gain 
the concurrence of the different 
sections of the Irish party, and for 
which they all might strive. 

This was the first reason for 
which the Conference was held. 
‘We had also this before us,’ said 
the Chairman of the Conference, in 
his speech at the opening of the 
meeting, ‘we wish to remove from 
the movement which for some years 
has been carried on by the Home 
Government Association the ap- 
pearance of being a private move- 
ment carried on by a few gentle- 
men in Dublin, and place it, as it 
has a right to be placed, in the 
hands of the Irish people. . . . 
We thought it right to call this 
Conference, that we might demon- 
strate to doubters—and there are 
doubters outside--that the people 
of Ireland really and truly believe 
in this movement.’ 

Three objects apparen‘ly — the 
third not attained, the second onl 
advanced a stage, the first left 
tolerably much as it was. 

The proceedingsof the Conference 
were conducted by means of reso- 
lutions, each of which was made 
the subject of a dissertation, some 
of them of discussion. They may 
be classed under two heads, the 
first, those proposing the scheme ; 
the second, those fixing the steps to 
be taken to effect the declared pur- 
pose. 

Under the first of these heads 
came the eight resolutions prepared 
by the Conference Committee. The 
first and second of these resolutions 
were simply affirmative of princi- 
ples often previously enunciated. 
The first declared the conviction 
that it was essentially necessary to 
the peace and prosperity of Ireland 
that the right of domestic legisla- 
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tion on all Irish affairs should be 
restored to-Ireland. 

We must confess to a feeling 
of disappointment in reading the 
speeches in support of this resolu- 
tion. We naturally looked for some 
proof of the truth of these asser- 
tions, but we found none. This 
practice of making assertion take 
the place of proof is not the least 
remarkable feature of Irish political 
controversy ; but the Home Rule 
members of the Conference ought 
to have known that merely to de- 
clare a conviction, that domestic 
legislation is necessary to the peace 
and prosperity of Ireland, would not 
suffice. To declare it is of course 
a much easier task than to prove it, 
but until proof, and more, convinc- 
ing proof, is offered, we do not think 
the people of this country are likely 
to accept the statement as true. 
We pass over the implied threat 
that the peace will be disturbed 
if the right of domestic legislation 
is not restored to Ireland—order 
can easily be kept—but we do ask 
for some proof as regards the con- 
templated increased prosperity of 
Ireland under an Irish Parliament. 
If there were any to offer in the 
matter it must easily be produceable, 
but although this is the most im- 
portant assertion of all to prove— 
for upon it the whole question turns, 
and not upon these various and 
ridiculous historical considerations, 
which occupied so large a portion 
of the speeches—yet are we left 
completely in the dark as to how 
Ireland’s prosperity willbe increased 
by a local Parliament. Is the drain 
of taxation on England to cease ? 
No, for Ireland would have to con- 
tribute several millions (between 
five and six) annually to Imperial 
expenditure. Is the system of trade 
to be changed? If so, the effect 
must needs be disadvantageous to 
Ireland. Are the industrial resources 
of Ireland to be developed by the 
Irish State? The answer is, that, 
if it does not at present remunerate 
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private enterprise, still less would 
it remunerate State enterprise. 

We believe that the conviction 
which the Home Rulers have here 
declared is based on the expecta- 
tion that an Irish Parliament would 
alter certain things which, in Ire- 
land, are popularly regarded as 
prejudicial to the welfare of the 
country. They consider that Ire- 
land’s welfare would be increased 
by converting much of her grazing 
land back into tillage; they con- 
sider thatthe great natural resources 
of Ireland should be utilised ; they 
believe too that her prosperity 
would be greater if there were no 
emigration. 

Now it needs only a moment’s 
consideration to see how delusive 
these opinions are. It is a fact 
which there is no gainsaying, that 
to encourage in a country the pro- 
duction of anything which that 
country could import cheaper than 
it could produce, must inevitably 
result in practical loss and diminish 
national prosperity. It is owing to 
the natural action of this great 
principle that many of the material 
changesin Ireland, which the Irish 
party so declaim against, are to be 
attributed. Ireland has become a 
pastoral country, from the fact that 
she can produce cattle at more re- 
munerative prices than anything 
else, and her natural resources are 
not utilised, because others can be 
utilised cheaper. We may add, too, 
that her population does not in- 
crease, because her children can find 
more profitable occupation in other 
countries than in Ireland, and ac- 
cordingly emigrate. 

These are the facts of the case, 
however unpleasant they may be, 
and however subversive of the 
patriotic theories ofthe Home Rulers. 
If perfect freedom of trade did not 
exist, and an Irish Parliament was 
able to secure that freedom, there 
would be some justification for the 
cry of Home Rule, but under present 
circumstances there is, on the plea 





of increasing the material prosperity 
of Ireland, absolutely nojustification. 

The second resolution solemnly 
reasserted the inalienable right of 
the Irish people to self-government, 
and declared that the time had 
come when a combined and ener- 
getic movement should be made to 
obtain the restoration of that right. 

Now, according to our reading of 
history, and we believe it to be the 
true one, we are unable to discover 
that the people who urge this claim 
have the peculiar right to the title 
which they insist upon. It would 
be impossible in the scope of a few 
pages to discuss this question. If 
the Irish people hadany distinguish- 
ing mark there might be some sense 
in their assertion: if, for instance, 
there were as much difference be- 
tween them and the other inhabit- 
ants of Ireland as there is between 
the white men of New Zealand and 
the Maories, or between the Ameri- 
cans and the Red Indians. But 
whatever distinction there may have 
once been is now in great part gone, 
the language even is almost extinct. 
For seven centuries the Irish people 
have been receiving fresh admix- 
tures of English blood, as colony 
after colony settled down in Ireland, 
until, with the exception of the in- 
habitants of the wilds of Donegal, 
Mayo, Galway, and Kerry, the in- 
habitants of the country have more 
English blood in their veins than 
Celtic. The men of Tipperary 
would be the first to rank themselves 
among the present ‘Irish people,’ 
but how great a portion of their 
blood must be English is apparent 
to the merest tyro in Irish history. 

Even supposing there were some 
distinguishing mark which would 
enable us to single out ‘the Irish 
people’ from the other inhabitants 
of the country, their claim for self- 
government could only be expected 
to apply to themselves, and does 
not in the remotest degree justify 
them in asking to govern other 
inhabitants of Ireland, who, by no 
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stretch of the imagination, can be 
considered as belonging to the 
‘ Trish people.’ 

Having, however, settled these 
matters to its own complete satis- 
faction, the Conference, in its third 
resolution, claimed on the part of 
the Irish nation the privilege of 
managing its own affairs by a Par- 
liament assembled in Ireland, and 
composed of the Sovereign and the 
Lords and Commons of Ireland. Of 
course all were agreed as to this, 
but as great divisions had hitherto 
existed as to the constitution and 
jurisdiction of this Parliament, these 
must be patched up; and so the 
fourth resolution was proposed. 
As it is the most important of the 
eight, we quote it in full :-— 

That in claiming these rights and privi- 
leges for our country, we adopt the prin- 
ciple of a Federal arrangement,which would 
secure to the Irish Parliament the right of 
legislating for and regulating all matters 
telating to the internal affairs of Ireland, 
while leaving to the Imperial Parliament 
the power of dealing with all questions 
affecting the Imperial Crown and Govern- 
ment, legislation regarding the colonies 
and other dependencies of the Crown, the 
relations of the Empire with foreign States, 
and all matters appertaining to the defence 
and stability of the Empire at large, as 
well as the power of granting and pro- 
viding the supplies necessary for Imperial 
purposes. 

This, then, is the upshot of the 
whole business. The ghost of Re- 
peal is laid, and the spirit of 
Federalism is invoked in its stead. 
That is all that is clear, and for de- 
tails we must content ourselves with 
those vague expressions ‘internal 
affairs’ and ‘ Imperial affairs,’ for 
we are vouchsafed no further parti- 
culars as to what are to constitute 
Irish questions, what Imperial ques- 
tions. The instant any of the 
speakers attempted to go into de- 
tails, such discussion was depre- 
cated. ‘They were met to decide 
on principles, not on details ; those 
would come in due time.’ Yet it 
is manifest that it was just these 
details which people most wanted 
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to know; but in nothing is the 
‘ ability ’ of the Conference so mani- 
fest as in this, for, had they at- 
tempted to go into details, they 
would have at once shown either 
the utter uselessness, or the total 
impracticability, of their proposals. 

The Conference’ seems to take 
credit to itself for moderation in 
the adoption of Federalism instead 
of Repeal. We agree, however, 
with the speaker who pointed out 
that they would make a great gain 
by getting Federalism instead of 
Repeal. 


What does simple Repeal mean? At 
the very best it would mean a return to 
the statu quo in 1800. (Hear, hear.) Was 


that what they wanted? (No,'‘no.) Was 
that what the Irish people wanted ? (Cries 
of No, ng.) .I would reject it if it were 
offered to me to-morrow. (Applause.) 


But by Federalism 

they would get strength in the Empire, and 
power to control its councils, and get a 
ministry of their own, and a Parliament 
that they. could control. . (Cheers.) 

And so the poor old Irish inde- 
pendent Parliament of 1782 is dis- 
missed into the lumber room of 
historic antiquities. 

We had for a long time seen its 
defects, defects so grave as to ren- 
der it unserviceable, but we scarcely 
anticipated that they who had so 
persistently paraded it before the 
world as the paragon of excellence 
would so soon change their opinion. 
Alas, however, for the mutability of 
human affections. Those who have 
so long been its admirers, have now 
pronounced it weak and dangerous, 
and have condemned it. 

The scheme of Federalism must, 
therefore, be discussed on its own 
merits. The sixth resolution states 
a little more clearly the constitution 
of the new Irish Parliament.., 

It says, 

That to secure to the Irish people the 
advantages of constitutional government, 
it is essential that there should be in Ire- 


land an administration for Irish affairs, 
controlled according to constitutional prin- 
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eiples by the Irish Parliament, and con- 
ducted by ministers constitutionally respons 
sible to that Parliament. 


Another quotation, and we shall 
have gleaned all the available infor- 
mation on the subject. 


‘Now, sir, said one of thespeakers, ‘I 
hold that the Imperial; Parliament, in 
which Ireland shall retain her full repre- 
seatation and her full share (hear), shall 
legislate exclusively and imperially, and in 
the last resort, on all matters which. con- 
cern the Empire.’ 


A view which is endorsed by the 
Conference in the fifth resolution. 

Such, then, is the scheme which 
is put forward now as a settlement 
in full of all Irish demands on 
England. 

Ireland is now ‘disaffected ;’— 
grant it, and she will become 
England’s truest ally: Ireland is 
now poor and languishing ;—grant 
it, and she will become rich and pros- 
perous; grant it, and you have'eon- 
verted the Irish people into a-grate- 
ful nation, and have solved the Trish 
difficulty. 

Now we wish to point out in ‘as 
distinct and forcible a manner as we 
can, that the scheme here proposed 
offers no solution of the Irish diffi- 
culty. The fundamental cause of 
complaint against the present order 
of things is, that the government of 
Treland ‘is not conducted in accord- 
ance with the wishes of the Irish 
people, or, as the phrase goes, Ire- 
land is not governed according to 
Irish ideas. Other complaints are 
alsomade,—the lrish representatives 
have no weight in the Imperial 
Parliament, and the Irish people aré 
unable to secure the assertion of 
their rights in that assembly. 

It: is to remedy this state of 
things, and thus once and for ever 
determine the Constitutional posi- 
tion of Ireland, that the Federalist 
scheme is now proposed ; but it is 
manifest that it would only afford a 
remedy so far as local affairs are 
concerned. As regards Imperial 
affairs, the evils complained of must 
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indubitably remain as they were, 
for there is no explanation as to how, 
in a Parliament devoted exclusively 
to Imperial affairs, the Irish repre- 
sentatives would have any more 
weight than they are stated to have 
in the present Parliament. 

Can the advocates of Federalism 
explain away this difficulty? They 
certainly did not attempt to do so 
at the Conference, although there 
was, perhaps, no point upon which 
explanation was so much required. 
Their whole proceedings, however, 
evince a remarkable inability to 
comprehend any of the larger as- 
pects of the questions which they 
decided so off-hand. 

It cannot, indeed, be contended 
that differences of opinion between 
‘the Irish people’ and the Govern- 
ment of England are confined to 
local affairs. 

Upon certain Imperial questions, 
especially any connected with the 
temporal power of the Pope, the 
views of the Imperial Parliament 
would be in diametrical opposition 
to those of the majority of the Irish 
representatives. 

Yet the Imperial Parliament is 
to retain authority ‘for levying 
taxes for Imperial purposes, and 
England would thus have at her 
command the resources of Ireland, 
and be able to use them to crush an 
enemy, which the ‘Irish people’ 
might regard as their natural ally. 
Suppose, for instance, that events 
happened which would range Eng- 
land and Prussia on one side against 
the Roman Catholic powers of the 
Continent on the other, the existence 
of the Roman Catholic Church being 
involved in the struggle. Would 
Ireland be ready to assist England 
in the fight, and if not, would not the 
ignoring of the voice of Ireland be 
as t an injustice then as it is 
now, would not Ireland be as disaf- 
fected then as it is stated to be 
under the present régime,and should 
we not be once more subjected to all 
the annoyances and agitations we 
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are now subjected to? Unquestion- 
ably we should. 

And what solution of the diffi- 
culty could then be offered but that 
which is impossible, namely, Sepa- 
ration ? 

The Federalist scheme cannot, 
therefore, be considered as offering 
a final settlement of the Irish 
difficulty. 

Let us proceed, however, to the 
consideration of the new Irish 
Constitution. 

The Irish Parliament is, as we 
have already said, to consist of the 
Queen, Lords, and Commons. About 
the Sovereign there is of course no 
trouble. The Crowns have been 
inseparably united, and to the 
Sovereign of England the ‘ Irish 
people’ render willing homage, 
vying with other parts of the Empire 
in their professions of loyalty and 
ardent attachment. 

As regards the hereditary branch 
of the Legislature, however, there 
was a good deal of discussion, for it 
was acknowledged that this ques- 
tion formed one of the difficulties of 
the proposal for a Parliament in 
Treland ; but, on the whole, it was 
thought better, as they were about 
it, to demand this also from Eng- 
land. Not to do so would set 
against the present movement all 
the advocates of an _ hereditary 
chamber, thus introducing a dif- 
ference of opinion which ought to be 
avoided, and so the resolution we 
have above quoted was assented to. 

As there were no peers present 
while this discussion was going on, 
nor indeed at any other time, the 
speakers were unembarrassed by 
their presence, and the result must 
be eminently gratifying to their 
lordships, affording a full assurance 
of the future harmony between the 
two branches of the Legislature. 

There is, however, some light 
thrown on the constitution and 
probable early fate of this House. 
All the Union peers and their de- 
scendants were to be excluded ; cer- 
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tain others, such as those who had 
been created merely for English 
services, were to share a similar 
fate. This, it was calculated, would 
leave about seventy or eighty Irish 
peers. This number would not, of 
course, be sufficient, and presumably 
also they would not be of the right 
sort; so the Crown should be at once 
called on to fill up the number by 
new creations, which, being made 
upon the recommendation of the 
first Irish Minister responsible to 
the Irish Parliament, the represen- 
tative of irish wishes and feelings, 
would ensure the House of Lords 
being composed of men of liberal 
opinions and Irish popular sympa- 
thies. Under such circumstances, it 
would be impossible for the Irish 
House of Lords to set itself in op- 
position to the nation. 

Some outspoken dissenters from 
this portion of the scheme, pointed 
out that by the conduct of the here- 
ditary peers the country had been 
deprived of its population, and ex- 
pressed the opinion that Ireland 
ought not to have anything to do 
with an hereditary Chamber. ‘If 
you must have a second Chamber 
let it be the same as in Canada or 
Australia.’ 

We must not omit to state that 
one of the arguments in favour of 
an Irish House of Lords was that 
without that important part of the 
Constitution the Irish Parliament 
would rank lower than the English. 
We wonder that this sensitiveness 
to inferiority did not carry the argu- 
ment a step farther, for we could 
hardly fancy that a lower depth 
could be reached than an hereditary 
legislative body, constituted so as to 
bring it into accordance with Irish 
popular opinion. 

As to the Irish House of Cem- 
mons, any discussion on that subject 
was unnecessary, so far as its con- 
stitution was concerned. All were 
agreed as to its being representa- 
tive of ‘Irish ideas.’ Bunt a new 
feature was to be introduced, one 
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which did not exist in the old Irish 
Parliament, namely, a responsible 
Ministry; in other words, an Irish 
Cabinet. 

‘A responsible minister is the first 
essential of Constitutional liberty,’ 
said the proposer of the resolution 
which declared that the change was 
essential to secure to the Irish peo- 
ple the advantages of Constitutional 
Government, 

In the Parliament of 1782 the 
House had no control over the 
Minister,—the Sovereign, on the 
advice of a Minister, responsible 
not to the Irish but to the English 
Parliament, assenting to or rejecting 
Bills passed by the Parliament of 
Ireland. This anomaly should be 
removed and Ireland be endowed 
with the reality and not the shadow 
of self-government. 

Having thus been made aware by 
the Conference of the nature of the 
institutions to be set up, it becomes 
an interesting matter of enquiry as 
to the business to be transacted by 
them. And here we confess we are 
rather perplexed, for after all the 
trouble taken to build up an Irish 
Constitution, and all the disturbance 
that would be caused thereby, it 
would seem as if there were almost 
nothing for the Irish Parliament to 
do, certainly nothing necessitating 
the creation of such vast machinery. 

Inthe first place there are excluded 
from its jurisdiction all questions 
affecting the Crown and Govern- 
ment, everything relating to the 
Colonies and foreign affairs, and all 
matters appertaining to the defence 
and stability of the Empire at large, 
as well as the power of granting 
and providing the supplies necessary 
for Imperial purposes. This dis- 
poses of a considerable portion of 
the business of a Parliament, and 
incontestably reduces in no small 
degree the importance of a Parlia- 
ment that has not these things to 
deal with. These, however, are not 
the only exceptions voluntarily made. 
In their anxiety to secure the all- 
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important aid of the Protestant 
party of Ireland, a resolution was 
passed to which we shall presently 
more particularly refer, but which 
we may quote here :— 


While we believe that in an Irish Parlia- 
ment the rights and liberties of all classes 
of our countrymen would find their best 
and surest protection, we are willing that 
there should be incorporated in the Federal 
Constitution articles supplying the amplest 
guarantees that no change shall be made 
by that Parliament in the present settle- 
ment of property in Ireland, and that no 
legislation shall be adopted to establish 
any religious ascendancy in Ireland, or to 
subject any person to disabilities on ac- 
count of his religious opinions. 


Legislation concerning land and 
legislation concerning religious mat- 
ters would therefore not fall within 
the scope of the Irish Parliament. 
There are furthermore certain other 
subjects, respecting which we ques- 
tion very much whether they would 
not be regarded by the Imperial Par- 
iament, which still has a voice in 
the matter, as belonging rather to it 
than to an Irish Parliament. Fore- 
most amongst these is the much 
vexed question of education. We 
ourselves believe that to be an Im- 
perial question, and have no doubt 
but that it would be considered such 
by the Imperial Parliament. 

Abstracting, therefore, all these 
matters from the jurisdiction of an 
Irish Parliament, what remains ? 
The most important subjects would 
be poor laws, fisheries, railways, 
and drainage; the most numerous 
would be borough improvement 
bills, gas bills, water bills. This, 
then, even upon their own showing, 
is all that would fall within the 
scope of an Irish Parliament, and 
little short of a revolution is to be 
made to establish in Ireland an 
Trish House of Commons and an 
Irish House of Lords to legislate 
upon these matters. 

Is this, then, really all that the 
Irish people want? Have they snd- 
denly abandoned the idea of that 
glorious naturalindependence which, 
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we have been told, seven centuries 
of tyranny ‘have not succeeded in 
extinguishing’? We can scarcely 
believe it, or rather we should say 
that we cannot believe that a Par- 
liament with so limited powers 
would at all content the rank and 
file of the Home Rule movement, 
or satisfy the craving for national 
independence and national dignity. 
It is, however,in this form that 
the Conference has declared the 
rights of ‘the Irish people,’ and 
has formulated the demand which 
the electors of Irelandare to make. 

After carefully considering every- 
thing which has been urged by the 
Conference, it appears to us that 
they have failed altogether to make 
out their case, nor do we think 
that the arguments which they 
have brought forward are likely 
to make much impression in those 
quarters where the decision really 
rests. The question will not be 
decided on their ex parte statements 
of the case. There are other cir- 
cumstances to be borne in mind. 
The demand is not made by the en- 
tire population of Ireland: so far 
from it, that it is bitterly and strenu- 
ously opposed by perhaps the most 
powerful, and certainlythe wealthiest 
and most intelligent portion of the 
population. No proof is adduced 
that Ireland would materially profit 
by the alteration,and no sufficient 
reason for so great a change as that 
proposed is brought forward. Ar- 
guments based on the assertion that 
the Union has not brought peace to 
Ireland, that it has not brought 
prosperity, are worthless. We do 
not say that the Union has brought 
absolute peace, but it has brought 
a peace which Ireland did not enjoy 
under any previous form of govern- 
ment. Periodically then, was she 
the theatre of a deadly interne- 
cine strife; periodically then, was 
she devastated with fire and sword. 
These things at least have not oc- 
curred since the Union, for it would 
be ridiculous to compare the Fenian 
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rising, Smith O’Brien’s rebellion, or 
Emmett’s rebellion, with the rebel- 
lion of ’98, the wars of James, or the 
massacre of 1641. Nor do we say 
that the Union has brought Ireland 
absolute prosperity,—but it has 
brought her a prosperity which she 
never enjoyed before, whilst by free- 
ing her course from obstructions, it 
has opened to her the means of 
rivalling this country in commer- 
cial activity and consequent wealth. 
It may suit the purpose of some 
people to shut their eyes to such 
facts, but they will not advance their 
cause by so doing. 

The proposal of a Federalist con- 
nection between the countries is 
objectionable in principle, and im- 
practicable in details. 

It appears to us that the whole 
question of a separate legislature for 
Ireland is based on false grounds, 
and is supported by illogical argu- 
ments. The agitation springs, not 
from the existence of a separate, 
and, if we may use the word, a ‘ pe- 
culiar,’ people, but from the fact 
that the Home Rulers are a minor- 
ity in the Empire; and being unable, 
under the present Constitution, to 
control the affairs of the country in 
the manner they would wish, they 
endeavour to gain their object by 
throwing themselves back on the 
refuted historic argument of the in- 
dependence of Ireland. 

The question is one which should 
be discussed on Imperial grounds, 
and which should not be narrowed 
down merely to Irish considerations. 
The differences between the coun- 
tries, and the dissimilarity of the 
peoples, have been becoming less 
marked, less distinct ; the constant 
intercourse between the countries, 
the identity of language, laws, 
and conduct of those thousands 
of other smaller affairs of life, 
have assimilated the inhabitants of 
the two countries, and have fused 
them together to a degree hitherto 
unknown. To our minds, and we 
believe we have come to a correct 
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conclusion in the matter, the Home 
Rule party have very little more 
ground for asking for Home Rule 
than the Conservative party would 
at present have for asking for a se- 
parate legislature. The difference 
is one of degree rather than of kind. 

We are the more opposed to any 
form of representative Parliament 
in Ireland, even for the limited busi- 
ness we have above specified, because 
we are convinced that, as regards 
the relationship between the two 
countries, there is no mean be- 
tween total separation and absolute 
union. The former is entirely out 
of the question, whilst the latter is 
more favourable to Ireland than 
any other form of connection, giv- 
ing at the same time security to life 
and property in Ireland, and secur- 
ity to the Empire. The natural and 
inevitable tendency of any separate 
legislature in Ireland would be to 
widen the breach, which would be 
made between the countries by the 
establishment of a distinct legisla- 
ture for each, whilst the limitations 
placed upon an Irish Parliament 
would form a constant source of 
galling irritation, and be a peren- 
nial spring of discontent. The local 
bodies already existing in Ireland 
exhibit in the most marked manner 
the constant tendency to mix them- 
selves up in matters which they 
have nothing whatsoever to say to, 
and we cannot think that this cha- 
racteristic would be the less marked 
in a higher and larger assembly. 

It does not appear from the pro- 
ceedings of the Conference whether 
the Irish party expect to be able to 
obtain the realisation of their Fede- 
ralist scheme solely by their own 
exertions, but they are thoroughly 
convinced that if the Protestant 
party of Ireland would join them 
England could not refuse the de- 
mand. The Protestant party, how- 
ever, have hung back, but only of 
course through the unreasonable 
fear of being despoiled of their 
property, and being persecuted for 
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their religion, should the Roman Ca- 
tholics be, as they inevitably would 
be, a majority in the Irish Parlia- 
ment. And so, amidst many pro- 
testations as to the unnecessity and, 
as it were, the humiliation of doing 
such a thing, the Conference passed 
the resolution we have above quoted, 
offering guarantees as to the good 
behaviour of an Irish Parliament. 
This proceeding on their part re- 
minds one of the song: ‘ “ Will you 
walk into my parlour ?” said the 
spider to the fly.” To expect that 
the Protestant party would accept 
such an invitation is of a piece with 
their other mistaken expectations. 
The Protestants have everything to 
lose and positively and absolutely 
nothing to gain by an Irish Parlia- 
ment. Roman Catholic religious 
ascendency is at present impossible ; 
under the proposed form of Govern- 
ment, it would be not only possible 
but more than probable. Under 
the present form the property of the 
Protestants is secure; under the pro- 
posed form it would scarcely be so. 

‘ What ! even after these guaran- 
tees?’ the Protestant party would 
reply, and say, with perfect truth, 
that any guarantee would not be 
worth the paper on which it was 
written. To say nothing of the 
numerous ways in which restric- 
tions could be evaded, it is ridi- 
culous to suppose that the Con- 
ference, or any other body, could 
irrevocably bind future Irish Parlia- 
ments. 

The enforcement of the guaran- 
tees, should such become necessary, 
could only be effected by the inter- 
ference of the Imperial Parliament, 
and by the intervention of England, 
and thus one of the evils proposed 
to be removed by the Federalist 
scheme would still continue to exist, 
and would form another badge of 
the inferiority of the Irish to the 
English Parliament. Without at 
all imputing to the Irish party any 
design against the rights of pro- 
perty, we are not inclined to attach 
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much weight to the expression of 
opinion on this subject; but we must 
say that the climax of absurdity was 
reached when a Roman Catholic 
clergyman, in speaking of Roman 
Catholic ascendency, declared that, 
‘He knew the sentiments of the Irish 
priests ; he believed that were the 
Catholic laity so mean and so base 
as to submit to dictation of that 
kind, there was not a Roman 
Catholic bishop who would tolerate 
it, and the whole Catholic sanctuary 
would turn out and say “ No,’’’ 
(Cheers. ) 

We may, however, rest assured 
that the Protestant party will not 
join in the Home Rule or Federalist 
cry. So far from it, they have 
already expressed their opinion 
pretty freely in the matter, and 
declared their direct opposition to 
the movement. That opposition is 
so strong, and the distrust so 
great, that we are thoroughly con- 
vinced that the establishment of an 
Trish Parliament would be the signal 
for the outbreak of a civil war. We 
have no wish to create ill-feeling, 
but we cannot shut our eyes to what 
we believe would be the disastrous 
effect of any such measure. 

Having declared the objects of 
the Irish party, and having adopted 
a scheme which had gained the con- 
currence, we cannot say the ready 
concurrence, of all present, the 
Conference proceeded to the con- 
sideration of the manner in which 
they were to endeavour to carry 
out the resolutions in favour of 
Federalism. 

After much discussion, and after 
the proposition of an amendment, the 
following resolution was adopted : 


That this Conference cannot separate 
without calling on the Irish constituencies 
at the next general election to return men 
earnestly and truly devoted to the great 
cause which this Conference has been 
called to promote, and who in any emer- 
gency that may arise will be ready to take 
counsel with a great National Conference 
to be called in such a manner as to repre- 
sent the opinions and feelings of the Irish 
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nation; and with a view of rendering 
members of Parliament and their consti- 
tuents more in accord on all questions af- 
fecting the welfare of the country, it is 
recommended by this Conference, that at 
the close of each session of Parliament 
the representatives should render to their 
constituents an account of their steward- 
ship. 

This resolution is less imperative 
than the amendment which was 
proposed, and which stated that to 
render the Irish vote effective the 
Irish members should always vote 
in a body, or abstain from voting in 
all party divisions, as the majority 
of Irish members should decide. 

These resolutions at once opened 
up the whole question of Irish Home 
Rule, members giving pledges to 
their constituents for the sincerity 
of their professions as'to the desira- 
bility of Home Rule for Ireland. 
It is a curious commentary on the 
state of Irish representation that 
such a question should be raised, 
but it appears nevertheless to have 
been a necessary consideration in 
the matter. It was acknowledged 
by certain members of the Confer- 
ence that the conduct of the popular 
representatives on previous occa- 
sions had notbeen such as to impress 
the people with the sincerity of 
their representatives. The irresis- 
tibleinfluence of the British minister 
had been too much for them; they 
succumbed to his blandishments, 
and the people considered them- 
selves betrayed. 

Hence the adjuration to the con- 
stituents. 

The rest of the resolution is, as 
it were, an adjuration to the repre- 
sentatives. Organised action on 
their part is recommended, and 
although there is no specific state- 
ment on the subject, it is evident 
that the intention is that they are 
to follow the line of action already 
threatened, namely, to extort their 
demands from an English Govern- 
ment by throwing their weight first 
on one side, and then on another, 
and so obstruct the Government of 
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the country, and bring Parliamen- 
tary Government to a dead-lock. 

Of course that resolution could 
only be considered as applying 
to the members chosen at the 
next general election; and it 
would not suit the purpose of the 
Irish party that the agitation on the 
subject should cease. The Confer- 
ence accordingly went on to adopt 
a resolution advocating the for- 
mation of an Association to be called 
the ‘Home Rule League,’ a com- 
mittee of which should watch the 
proceedings of the Irish members, 
and watch the interests of Ireland. 
Money being, of course, a considera- 
tion, each member of the League is 
to subscribe one pound, whilst 
larger subscriptions would readily 
be received. 

Having adopted these resolutions, 
and one or two others to which we 
need not refer, the Conference was 
brought to a close. 

We must await the next general 
election to behold the effect of its 
proceedings. To us it does not ap- 
pear that affairs have been much 
altered by this ‘ solemn’ gathering, 
nor do we think that a single addi- 
tional seat will be gained in conse- 
quence thereof. It was evident 
that Conference or no Conference a 
considerable number of representa- 
tives of Irish constituencies would 
be sent to the next Parliament 
pledged tc demand Home Rule in 
one form or other. We fail to see 
how the resolutions of the Confer- 
ence are likely to increase this num- 
ber, and it matters very little in 
what form Home Rule is demanded. 

Having thus dealt with the two 
branches of the subject which we 
specified at the beginning of this 
article, we wish, in conclusion, to 
offer a few remarks as to the course 
which we think England can, with 
most advantage, pursue in the mat- 
ter. In the first place there is no 
doubt but that there is a grievance 
at the bottom of this agitation, but 
it is a grievance which is common 
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to England and Scotland as well as 
to Ireland. That grievance consists 
in the negleet of certain local inte- 
rests through the want of sufficient 
time on the part of the Imperial 
Parliament to legislate for them ; it 
consists also in the great costliness 
of such legislation, and in the hard- 
ship of being obliged to resort to 
London to obtain what is required. 

This is the sole grievance which 
Ireland has, and to remedy it there 
is not the least necessity for revert- 
ing to a separate legislature for 
Treland. We do not suggest the 
remedy ; the change as regards the 
trial of election petitions may pos- 
sibly present a precedent ; but what- 
ever it may be, it can safely be left 
to the wisdom of Parliament. We 
must, however, express our opinion 
as to the principle which should 
form the guide to a conclusion in 
the matter, and that is, that as the 
grievance is common to all three 
countries, even so also the remedy 
should apply to all three countries, 
and not merely to Ireland. We 
wish further to express our convic- 
tion that no measure could be de- 
vised which would be more mis- 
chievous in its action, or ultimately 
more disastrous in its results, than 
the establishment of any form of a 
representative body in Ireland to 
deal with these matters. Such a 
remedy would be but the insertion 
of the thin edge of the wedge that 
ultimately would effect the separa- 
tion of the countries. 

The Home Rule movement, dis- 
guise it as they will, is in reality 
nothing less than an attempt to 
gain by constitutional means what 
it was attempted to gain by force of 
arms in. 1798. Wedonot discredit 
the Home Rule leaders in their pro- 
testations as to the sincerity of their 
moderation. We simply believe 
them to be mistaken, and it appears 
to us that the true feelings and the 
true objects of the ‘Irish people’ 
are to be gathered, not from the 
speeches of the members of the late 
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Conference, but from the public 
meetings which have recently been 
held in Ireland. Those meetings 
were either in commemoration of 
men whom the ‘Irish people’ con- 
sider as martyrs to the cause of 
Ireland, but whom we consider as 
justly punished for the crime of 
murder, or they were held with the 
object ofdemanding the release from 
prison of men whom we regard as 
military traitors, but whom the 
‘Irish people’ regard as patriots. 

Recognising, then, that there are 
certain existing evils, we consider 
that it is the first duty of a Govern- 
ment to apply a remedy. We are 
anxious that the remedy should be 
at once applied, and the ground 
thus at once and completely cut 
from under the feet of the Irish 

arty. We are the more anxious 
that this should be done before the 
next general election takes place, as 
the plans of the Irish party would 
be thereby almost completely frus- 
trated. 

Not even the shadow of a pretext 
would then remain for the agitation 
for Federalism, Home Rule, Repeal, 
or whatever else they choose to 
call it; and we should then be left 
with clean hands to deal with any 
further agitation that might arise. 
We confess that we are not sanguine 
enough to expect that, even were 
the grievances we have above speci- 
fied duly remedied, the Irish party 
would abandon the tactics which 
they have declared their intention 
of following. They would still be 
able to muster in the next Parlia- 
ment a goodly number of members 
to represent their views, but the 
question would have then assumed 
a different aspect and its true nature 
would be more apparent. 

It is the theory of the Constitu- 
tion that the whole nation should, 
by means of representation, have a 
voice in the government of the 
country;; but in practice the theory 
has been limited to admitting to 
this privilege only those who were 
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considered qualified to share in it. 
Such was the leading principle of 
the Reform Bill of 1831, and of 
those later measures which, as po- 
pular intelligence and education in- 
creased, have widened out the basis 
of popular representation. And in 
applying our representative institu- 
tions to Ireland, in extending to the 
Irish our Reform Bills, the same 
practice has theoretically been pur- 
sued, The intention was to admit 
to a share in the government all 
those who might presumably be 
qualified, and who might be sup- 
posed to be ready to work for the 
advancement of the commonwealth. 
The object of the Legislature was 
that there should be a real and 
effective representation of opinion, 
known and admitted to be such. 
Even if the realisation of this object 
resulted in the expression of hostile 
sentiments, the effect would not 
be injurious ; the opinions would be 
brought to the test of calm reason- 
ing, whilst so long as they could 
not prevail by reason, they could 
not prevail at all. Furthermore, it 
is the first principle of representa- 
tive and of party government that 
the minority shall bow to the deci- 
sion of the majority; but when a 
minority—in this case a small mi- 
nority—will not do this, when they 
become ‘obstructives,’ and impede 
the government of the country with 
their factiousness, and when, owing 
to peculiar circumstances, they are 
able to turn against us with inju- 
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rious effect the very power which 
we have placed in their hands, it is 
evident that in granting the privi- 
leges we have made a mistake, and 
must retrieve our error as best we 
can. The way to retrieve our 
error is to retrace our steps and to 
reform the franchise wpwards. We 
do not advocate such a course until 
the crisis which the Irish party 
threatens actually comes, but it is at 
least satisfactory to know that there 
we are 1.0t completely at theirmercy, 
and that there is, without drawing 
the sword, one remedy to which we 
can, without much trouble, resort 
when the emergency arises. 

At present our counsel in the 
whole matter is, reform the griev- 
ances which have been above alluded 
to ; and as regards Irish agitation, 
‘live it down.’ We cannot but 
think that a great deal too much 
notice is taken of the present agi- 
tation. We often feel tempted to 
apply to the notice taken of the 
speeches which are perpetually being 
delivered upon the subject Mr. 
Butt’s own words, ‘ that they mag- 
nify into importance the insigni- 
ficant ravings of individuals.’ 

It is as plain as possible to every- 
one who has any acquaintance with 
Ireland. that the whole power and 
force of the movement lies, not in 
those whom the Conference pur- 
ports to represent, but in those 
whom even the preposterous pro- 
gramme’ of the Conference would 
not satisfy. 
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THE CONVENTS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM.! 


OTWITHSTANDING all that 
has been written by Count de 
Montalembert in praise of monastic 
life, and his glowing picture of those 
sacred houses which were for more 
than a thousand years ‘ the schools, 
the archives, the libraries, the hos- 
telries, the studios, the peniten- 
tiaries, and the hospitals of Chris- 
tian society,’ there is no indication 
that Englishmen are beginning to 
modify their strong dislike of such 
institutions. The very last division 
in the House of Commons on the 
expediency of instituting an enquiry 
into their constitution and disci- 
pline, is a proof of the incurable 
suspicion with which they are still 
regarded in English society.? There 
may be romantic people among us 
who regret the desolations that have 
come down on the old monasteries, 
just as Hume shed tears as he 
caught the distant sounds of Pres- 
byterian psalm-singing, and Gibbon 
was thrown by the chant of the 
bare-footed friars into the trance 
which produced the Decline and 
Fall; but the judgment of the na- 
tion at large on monastic life has 
undergone no change since the 
period of the Reformation. Mr. 
Travers Hill, the latest historian 
of English monasticism, was there- 
fore fully justified in saying that 
‘the very nature and instincts of 
Protestantism forbid all. sympathy 
with the monastery as a religious 
institution.’ It is doubtful whether 
English Catholicism itself takes 
kindly to the system, if it be the 
fact that the great majority of the 
nuns are either Irish or of Irish 
extraction.® 
It is perfectly natural that zea- 
lous Catholics who wish to recom- 
mend the institutions of their re- 


ligion to a great Protestant nation, 
should be at pains to remove the 
deeply-rooted prejudices of English- 
men by an attempt to show that 
the two hundred and thirty-five 
convents in England are simply the 
interesting nurseries of piety, edu- 
cation, and charity. Their motives 
are entitled to every consideration 
and respect. The bulky volume of 
Mr. John Nicholas Murphy on the 
convents of the United Kingdom 
supplies us with a large body of 
information respecting their origin, 
the numbers of their inmates, their 
rules and occupations, with an ac- 
count, perhaps somewhat too long, 
of their zeal and efficiency in edu- 
cation; the object of the author 
being—to use his own words—‘ to 
convey information on a subject 
about which much ignorance and 
misconception prevail.’ He claims 
a special interest in his subject on 
the ground that two of his sisters, 
now dead, were nuns, as well as 
several of his relatives and friends. 
The title of his book is somewhat 
sensational, yet there could be no 
honest objection to it if Mr. Murphy 
really intended to supply the Pro- 
testant world with a key to the 
mysterious region—the Terra In- 
cognita—he professes to describe. 
M. Michelet says, ‘There are 
houses in France that are es- 
tranged from France. The street 
is still France; but pass yonder 
threshold, you are in a foreign 
country that laughs at your laws.’ 
It is this foreign country that Mr. 
Newdegate is so anxious to explore. 
Now we have read Mr. Murphy’s 
book from beginning to end with 
the most conscientious care, and 
we must frankly confess that, with 
the exception of the statistics, there 


1 Terra Incognita; or, the Convents of the United Kingdom. By John Nicholas 
Murphy, Author of Jreland, Industrial, Political, and Social. Longmans, 1873. Pp. 753- 

2 Mr. Newdegate got no fewer than 96 Members out of a House of 227 to support his 
motion in 1873 for a commission of enquiry into convents and monasteries. 

3 Mr. Thomas Eyre, in a letter to the Times. 
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is hardly a single fact in the book 
which has not been published be- 
fore, and not a single view of con- 
vent life that is not as much open 
to the world—Protestant as well 
as Catholic—as to the author him- 
self. Mr. Murphy has never re- 
sided in a nunnery; he would not 
be allowed, though a devout Catho- 
lic, to reside there; he is not even 
a clergyman having the entrée of 
such a place as the spiritual direc- 
tor of nuns ; and therefore, if there 
are secrets in convent life which 
the nuns would like to hide from 
the world, Mr. Murphy is ir no 
better position for making startling 
discoveries than Mr. Newdegate 
himself. He frankly owns, indeed, 
that his information has been de- 
rived in a great measure from ‘a 
few of the Catholic clergy and some 
of the ladies superior of religious 
communities of women,’ and we 
cannot, therefore, wonder that it 
supplies no answer to the accusa- 
tions or the suspicions of that ex- 
treme Protestant party which for 
more than twenty years has been 
demanding from Parliament a pe- 
riodical inspection of these religious 
houses. Mr. Murphy, indeed, in- 
dignantly repudiates the very idea 
of abuses in the convents, though, 
strange to say, the Count de Mont- 
alembert, the greatest of all the 
apologists of monasticism, has de- 
voted a whole frank and fearless 
chapter to the subject. Perhaps 
monastic life exists in England under 
exceptionally pure conditions. But 
Mr. Murphy throws no light what- 
ever upon the inner life of these 
secret houses, and what was there- 
fore a Terra Incognita before re- 
mains exactly so still. 
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The writer of this paper is a 
Liberal Protestant, who has con- 
sistently laboured for many years 
to place the Catholics on a platform 
of perfect equality with their fellow- 
citizens of other creeds, and he has 
never seen his way to support the 
movement of Mr. Newdegate for 
an inspection of convents and 
monasteries. Neither has he sym- 
pathised with the unreasonable and 
almost morbid dread of monks and 
nuns entertained by a class of 
English Protestants, who seem to 
imagine that the influence of the 
religious orders will be ultimately 
fatal to Protestantism. But the 
perusal of Mr. Murphy’s book has 
led him to form very decided 
opinions upon a whole series of 
questions suggested by his infor- 
mation, and he will endeavour to 
discuss some of these without giving 
needless offence to Catholics. 

In the first place, we honestly 
believe that events have occurred 
from time to time to justify the 
suspicion of Mr. Newdegate and his 
friends that abuses do exist in 
English monasteries and convents. 
Englishmen are not unreasonable. 
It is only right they should declare 
the grounds of their suspicions. 
We do not know what importance 
they are disposed to attach to the 
prison-like aspect of the religious 
houses, with their high, dungeon- 
like walls, without any front aspect, 
so isolated and so mistrustful. 
There is a moral character in houses. 
Why are they so like prisons and 
so unlike private dwelling-houses, 
or even unlike the public institu- 
tions of English towns? Convents 
do not certainly present religion in 
its most cheerful aspect to passers- 


‘Even the Roman convents and monasteries, which are under the very eye of the 
Pope, are not pure, if we may judge by a telegram dated ‘Rome, Nov. 3,’ which 
appeared in the Zimes of Nov. 4, 1873, to the following effect:—‘ The Pope yesterday 
received several members of religious orders, who came to visit him previous to their 


departure from Rome. 


His Holiness, in addressing them, said that the suppression of 


religious corporations was a visitation of Providence upon those bodies for failing to 
observe their fundamental rules of discipline, and for having allowed corrupt manners to 
creep in among them. If, in happier times, they might be allowed to re-assemble, 


rigorous reform would be necessary.’ 
VOL, 1X,—-NO, XLIX. NEW SERIES, 
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by. We might say as much like- 
wise of the pale, joyless faces of the 
inmates, without animation or ex- 
pression, made still more painful to 
our view by their corpse-like face- 
cloths. Mr. Murphy assures us, 
again and again, of the happiness 
of the nuns—indeed, of all the nuns, 
for he will allow of no exceptions— 
as if the case of Saurin v. Star, 
tried four or five years ago in the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, had never 
been heard of. But how does he 
account for the escapes of nuns 
from their convents? No doubt 
they occur rarely, but they do occur, 
and people do not run away for 
nothing. There was an escape 
many years ago from Atherstone, 
but the nun was captured and 
forced to return. Yet Mr. Murphy 
says the nuns are perfectly free to 
leave their convents. It would be 
much more easy as well as be- 
coming for a nun to escape by an 
open door than to climb over a wall. 
In 1857, a nun named Catherine 
Selby escaped from the Benedictine 
Priory at Colwich, in Staffordshire, 
emaciated and poorly dressed, but 
Dr. Ullathorne brought her back. 
The facts were discussed in Parlia- 
ment at the time. The nun leaped 
nine feet off a wall in making 
her escape. There was the escape 
of a nun at Staplehill, who was 
sheltered in the house of a Dis- 
senting minister named Hawke. 
But what, above all, are we to 
think of the disclosures made in 
the Saurin v. Star case already re- 
ferred to? Miss Saurin may have 
been a very refractory nun, who had 
altogether mistaken her vocation, 
but she suffered great severities 
and indignities at the hands of her 
Mother-Superior. She was put to 
work of the most menial description, 
unusual with community sisters, 
such as scrubbing floors, cleaning 
water-closets, and such coarse work 
that her hands became chapped 
with the cold, and when a sister 
advised the application of candle 
grease to the wounds, Mrs. Star 
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insisted on Miss Saurin washing it 
off. We all remember with some 
degree of amusement the exceeding- 
ly petty indignities—the offspring 
of feminine caprice and malice— 
that were heaped upon her, as when 
she was obliged to wear a soiled 
duster all day upon her head; but 
there was far greater cruelty in 
opening before her eyes a whole 
drawerful of intercepted letters from 
her mother and sister, and refusing 
to let her read them. One letter 
telling her of her brother’s death 
was kept from her for weeks. 
When she was ill, she was not al- 
lowed to see the doctor alone, and, 
at last, when she left the convent, 
she was reduced #0 a mere shadow. 
We have not told a tithe of the 
petty cruelties she suffered ; yet this 

ull convent was not a clausura, 
but belonged to the Sisters of Mercy. 
It has been well said that if there 
be cruelty, there is a wide difference 
between the harshness of a man 
and the cruelty of a woman, and 
especially of a woman who can, a 
hundred times a day, under pre- 
tence of devotion and penitence, 
humble, vex, or ill-treat a nun. 
Michelet says of nuns: ‘They who 
suffer are always willing to make 
others suffer.’ 

But Mr. Newdegate has brought 
to light some cases of madness 
among nuns. There was the case 
of Miss Ryan, taken from a convent 
in London, and transferred to a 
lunatic asylum in Belgium. She 
screamed, but nobody interfered, 
and no steps were ever taken to 
test her sanity. There was the 
monstrous case of Barbara Ubryk, 
at Cracow, which supplied all the 
newspapers of Europe with a ten 
days’ sensation. Now, is there any 
instance of a nun in Great Britain 
being sent to an ordinary lunatic 
asylum? If cases of insanity ever 
occur—and the testimony of cre- 
dible witnesses on the Continent 
goes to establish a high ratio of 
insanity in such places—are con- 
vents proper places for the treat- 
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ment of the insane? Mr. Murphy 
frequently refers to the discipline of 
convents, but he does not inform us 
to what extent corporal penance is 
practised or imposed by the will of 
another. We cannot forget the 
awkward disclosures made in Paris 
during the reign of the Commune, 
when the Times’ correspondent saw 
in the well-fortified convent of 
white nuns, in the Rue de Picpus, 
‘straps, buckles, wire corsets, 
skull-caps, rack turned by a cog- 
wheel.” Mr. Murphy wonders that 
Englishmen should entertain the 
suspicion that nuns are ever confined 
against their will. Yet Liguori has 
a special chapter in his work, The 
Spouse of Christ, addressed to nuns 
who are such against their will. 
Does not Montalembert represent 
‘forced vocations’ as a too legiti- 
mate cause of the ruin and unpopu- 
larity of the religious orders ? And 
did not Bossuet say, ‘ Parents throw 
their children into a cloister without 
a vocation, and prevent their enter- 
ing when they have one’? 

e do not touch the question of 
morality, We are disposed to be- 
lieve that the three thousand nuns 
of Great Britain are as pure as any 
similar number of Protestant ladies. 
But we cannot quite ignore historic 
evidence in relation to the condition 
of the religious orders during the 
time of the Reformation.® The ten- 
dency of the system is not good. 

These, then, are some of the 
grounds upon which many English 
Protestants object to the existence 
of religious orders in this country, 
not to speak of the fear that exists 
in some quarters that monastic 
institutions may ultimately work 
against our civil liberties; but no- 
thing that Mr. Murphy has urged 
in his bulky volume touches a 
single one of these objections. It 
is only just, however, to our author 
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to examine the strong claim which 
he has put forward on their behalf 
on the ground of their services in 
the work of education and charity. 
He informs us very plainly that 
they are here to fight Atheism and 
the Revolution. Society is honey- 
combed with the doctrines of an 
infidel democracy, which is seeking 
to destroy our liberties as well as 
overturn our ‘Christianity. The 
religious orders are, therefore, at 
hand to point the masses to an 
asylum of truth, religion, and so- 
cial order, which will enable society 
to survive the coming deluge. It 
is certainly very considerate of the 
Church of Rome to think of us 
in our perplexity; but, singular to 
say, the only countries of Enu- 
rope, or of America, for that matier, 
which are being scourged by an 
infidel democracy, are exactly those 
very countries where the religious 
orders have had the masses under 
their exclusive training for hun- 
dreds of years. The principle of 
authority has been overthrowu in 
none but Catholic nations, which 
have nearly all lost the faculty of 
self-government; and it survives 
only in Protestant nations, which 
alone have been able to resist those 
shocks of alternate anarchy and 
despotism that have left the Catho- 
lic world everywhere in ruins. It 
is still more singular that it is in 
Catholic countries that the spirit of 
infidelity prevails in its most noxi- 
ous and offensive forms, and that 
its attacks upon Christianity have 
always been better met in Protes- 
tant than in Catholic countries, 
mainly, we believe, because faith is 
stronger in Protestant lands, and 
the Reformed religion has not made 
itself offensive by substituting for 
social order the tyranny of a priest- 
hood. If the religious orders have 
failed to cure the disorders of Con- 


5 Hallam says: ‘I do not know by what right we should disbelieve the reports of the 
Visitation under Henry VIII., entering as they do into a multitude of specific charges, 
both probable in their nature and consonant to the unanimous opinion of the world.’ 
(Vol. II. p. 366.) 
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tinental society, which was com- 
pletely in their hands for a thousand 
ears, what guarantee can Mr. 
hy give us that they will be 
ra Saami in Britain ? And 
if nation after nation, under the 
prompting of no dogmatic prejudice 
suggested by Protestantism, has 
cast them out with the most bitter 
scorn, forgetful of all their services, 
what can be said for the moral 
character of the training which is 
followed by such base ingratitude ? 
And how can we possibly account 
for the slender hold the orders 
seem to have had upon the affec- 
tions of the masses? This is an 
enigma that Mr. Murphy has not 
solved. 

We can fully appreciate the re- 
vived zeal of the religious orders in 
education, and the determination 
they have shown especially since the 
French Revolution to recover their 
lost hold upon the masses. They 
have certainly shown an increased 
vigour in all the modes of pro- 
pagandism and proselytism. Mr. 
Murphy devotes the largest portion 
of his book to the services of the 
nuns in education, and he quotes 
with evident pleasure the highly 
appreciative notices of their labours 
contained in the reports of Mr. 
Stokes, one of her Majesty’s inspec- 
tors of schools for England. What 
we should desire to know is, whether 
the nuns are educating the poor 
Irish girls of our large towns to 
a higher point than English Pro- 
testant girls are reaching under the 
training of their lay teachers. Are 
the Irish masses becoming sensibly 
more intelligent, more orderly, or 
more temperate in their habits 
through the influence of the reli- 
gious orders of both sexes? Let 
us judge of the monks and nuns 
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by looking abroad. What have 
the religious orders done for the 
education of the masses on the Con- 
tinent, especially in those countries 
where there was no Protestantism at 
hand to vitiate Catholic theories of 
education? Have they not left the 
Italians so uneducated that, out of 
26 millions, 17 millions can neither 
read nor write, and that the Italian 
Government has been obliged to es- 
tablish a system of lay education to 
do the work which the religious 
orders neglected?’ How did it 
happen that ignorance always pre- 
vailed most where the monasteries 
had the largest portion of the pro- 
perty in their possession? How. 
did it happen that Naples was so de- 
gradingly ignorant, when it swarm- 
ed with ten thousand ecclesiastics,. 
including monks and nuns? How 
does it happen now that twelve 
millions of the Spaniards can neither 
read nor write? And, in Belgium, 
the very paradise of monks and 
nuns, where the uncontrolled as- 
cendency of the clerical party 
threatens to lay the country at the 
mercy of a lay theocracy, 27 out of 
every 100 of the population can 
neither read nor write. What have 
the monks and the nuns done for the 
education of the French nation ? 
Is it not a fact that the idea of popu- 
lareducation originated with French 
infidels ? Its founders were Talley- 
rand, Condorcet, Lakanal, and Dau- 
nal; and the Church seemed never 
to suspect that she had a mission 
to educate the masses at all, till the 
infidels threatened to do it without 
her. And what have the teaching 
orders done for education in France 
during the last eighty years? 
Compare Catholic with Protestant 
departments—say, with such de- 
partments as Meurthe, Vosges, Bas 


* We cannot say that we greatly admired the old system which the new Education Act 
has superseded, especially in that peculiarity which left the inspection of the schools in the 


hands of each denomination. 


Mr. Stokes was, no doubt, an honest inspector, but his reli- 


gious views—naturally earnest, as those of a convert—enabled him totake the most favour- 
able view of orders always held in the highest estimation by the authorities at Rome. 
* 69 out of 100 Italian recruits for the army cannot write, while only 18 per cent. of 


bridegrooms and brides can sign their names, 
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Rhin, and Doub. Compare the 
Deux-Sévres (containing 21 Protes- 
tant Churches), which presents one 
in every 26 inhabitants as able to 
read, with the Indre et Loire, an 
essentially Catholic department, 
with its one in every 229 inhabit- 
ants able to read. M. Havin 
says (1864) that ‘in certain depart- 
ments entirely under clerical con- 
trol, as for example that of Finis- 
terre, there are more than 1,000 
unlettered conscripts out of a con- 
tingent of 1,900.’ M. Desseilligny 
is quite ready to allow the supe- 
riority of the instruction of Protest- 
ant over that of Catholic countries. 

If we are to judge, then, by their 
work on the Continent, the religious 
orders are either unable or unwill- 
ing to educate the masses. There 
are Protestants in this country who 
are greatly alarmed at the progress 
of these teaching fraternities; but 
we cannot share in their unreason- 
able apprehensions, for there is no 
certainty that the Catholics trained 
by the orders will turn out either 
religious, or educated, or law- 
abiding. Do we not know that 
Voltaire, Diderot, Helvetius, Mar- 
montel, St. Lambert, Lametrie, 
issued from Jesuit colleges, or had 
Jesuits for their teachers—that 
Fouché was a pupil of the Ora- 
torians, as Renan in our own day 

ot his training in the seminary of 

t.Sulpice ? Is it not a proverbial 
fact on the Continent that the 
pupils of the Jesuits hate them in 
after-life, except such as adopt 
the clerical profession? Are we 
ignorant of the fact that the Sans- 
culottes of 1793 were the pupils 
of the priests, as likewise were 
the Communists of 1871?* The 
Congreganistes are now what the 
Jesuits were before 1789; and we 
see the results of their teaching. 
The Christian Brothers, which are 
an exclusively Jesuit arm, are 
busily at work among us; and 
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judging by the Lesson-Books with 
their disloyal extracts, which were 
so fully exposed by Master Brooke 
before the Royal Commission on 
Primary Education in Treland,° the 
pupils issuing from their schools 
are not likely to be either peaceful 
or loyal members of English society. 
But it is possible to over-rate their 
powers of mischief. There are in 
fluences at work in English society 
stronger than the early bias given 
by monastic instruction; and we 
suspect that the monks and the 
nuns will be no more successful 
here than on the Continent in 
arresting the progress of science or 
hindering the march of mind. 

Mr. Murphy devotes much space 
to the charities administered by the 
nuns of the United Kingdom, and 
seems to think that society would 
greatly suffer if the nuns were not 
at hand to bind up its wounds. 
The English people are admittedly 
the most charitable in the world— 
London itself being the centre of al- 
most six hundred charities—yet they 
are strongly opposed to any system 
tending to pauperise the poor. 
Now, it is a well-known fact that 
mendicancy is the plague of Catho- 
lic countries, and especially of Spain 
—‘worse,’ says Ford, ‘than the 
mosquitoes ’—and that it increases 
in proportion to the number of 
monasteries or convents. Beecher, 
the American preacher, tells us that 
those nations of Europe where 
charity or almsgiving is prevalent 
give America the great mass of its 
beggars. We do not say with 
Barrére, that charity in the sense 
of almsgiving is an invention of 
sacerdotal vanity, but we hold that 
it degrades those who receive it and 
tends to perpetuate pauperism. We 
suspect the religious orders will 
do little to extirpate that spirit of 
pauperism which is so common with 
the lower orders of the Irish, and 
which is an insurmountable obstacle 


* Speech of M. Simiot before the National Assembly, March 16, 1873. 


* Vol. ILL. pp. 376-378 of Report. 


‘The books of the Christian Brothers were the 


most direct training for Fenianism that he could possibly imagine. —Master Brooke, 
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in the way of any healthy human 
development. It is not hard to 
create or to stimulate beggary, and 
there may even be a temptation to 
make it an armof aggression against 
Protestant society ; but the less the 
nuns interfere with the masses in 
this way, the better for their future 
prosperity and self-reliance, and the 
better for society at large. 

We confess, however, that, judg- 
ing by past experience, the masses 
are, in our opinion, more injured 
than improved by the religious 
orders. The very theory of monas- 
tic life works badly upon the minds 
of secular persons, for it presents to 
their view a standard of piety 
which they imagine to be altogether 
out of their reach, and therefore 
they are under a temptation to give 
themselves no concern about im- 
porting religion into their secular 
callings. More than a thousand 
years ago, pious monks themselves 
lamented the one-sided over-valua- 
tion of the monkish life, which 
threw disparagement upon common 
duties ; and Neander has shown how 
it tended to lower the standard of 
piety in the subordinate positions of 
ordinary Christian life, causing the 
dignity and elevation of the uni- 
versal Christian calling to be mis- 
apprehended. The idea is most 
common in Catholic countries, that 
religion is hostile to secular busi- 
ness, and finds its holiest develop- 
ment in silent and inactive seclu- 
sion. We suspect that one great 
cause of faith dying out so com- 
pletely on the Continent is the con- 
viction that people cannot be made 
religious in their secular callings. 
Ages ago Chrysostom had to battle 
against this very idea when he laid 
particular stress upon the fact that 
in the salutations of St. Paul to 
the Ephesians he applies the name 
saints not to recluses, but to men 
with wives and children. 

We have thus freely expressed 
the opinions we have deliberately 
formed as to the general charac- 
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ter and tendency of monastic or 
conventual institutions; and it is 
only just to our readers that we 
should now answer the question 
already suggested by the tenour of 
these criticisms : What ought to be 
done with the monasteries and con- 
vents of the United Kingdom— 
shall we suppress them, or shall we 
inspect them? If we suppressed 
them, we should only be following 
Roman Catholic example over the 
whole extent of Christendom. Mr. 
Murphy is surprised that there 
should be the slightest objection to 
institutions so benevolent, so pure, 
so innocent of all harm to nations, 
and he leaves the impression on our 
minds that the only enemy of 
monastic life in the world is the 
King of Italy. Indeed, he never 
throws out a hint that Catholic 
sovereigns have again and again 
suppressed them in the interests of 
the State. Yet Count de Montalem- 
bert would have told him that 3,000 
monasteries were swept from the 
surface of Errope from 1830 to 
1835, long before Victor Emmanuel 
became King of Sardinia. Inanswer 
to the question, ‘How is it that 
convents are being just now ex- 
tensively suppressed in Italy, an 
exclusively Catholic country ?’ Mr. 
Murphy finds it necessary to submit 
the following explanation: ‘To 
this the reply is simple and con- 
clusive. The enemies of the Holy 
See, who have seized on the patri- 
mony of the Pope and reduced the 
Holy Father to the condition of a 
prisoner in his own capital, will 
naturally enough assail those in- 
stitutions of religious men and 
women which are so dear to him 
and so essential to the work of the 
Church over which he presides ; 
and they assail them the more 
readily that the property of the 
religious corporations in Italy is in 
the aggregate very large, and there- 
fore a most acceptable acquisition 
to the impoverished exchequer of 
the Italian Government.’ '® Now 


° P, 360. 
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we may well ask, how did the 
Catholics of Italy, trained for hun- 
dreds of years under monks and 
nuns, become so wretchedly infidel 
and wicked as to destroy institu- 
tions so beneficial to the Church ? 
But, passing this by, let us consider 
how disingenuously Mr. Murphy 
omits all allusion to the wholesale 
confiscation of monastic property in 
France, Spain, and Portugal, where 
the suppression of the orders was 
almost invariably attended by the 
dispersion of their members. In 
Italy, the religious corporations 
have been only deprived of their 
legal collective existence ; and when 
property is seized, equitable com- 
pensation is given, and the members 
of the communities are allowed to 
live together, in some instances, in 
the very convents they had always 
inhabited. In Rome, there is to be 
neither dispersion nor confiscation. 
The central religious establishments 
are to receive the full value of their 
territorial possessions in rentes of 
the kingdom, and their convents 
remain inviolate, subject only to 
expropriation by law and for pur- 
poses of public utility. Yet Mr. 
Murphy quietly suppresses all re- 
ference. to these indisputable facts, 
and represents ‘ the proceeds of con- 
fiscation as applied to replenish the 
exchequer of the Italian Govern- 
ment,’ when he knows, or at least 
ought to know, that they have been 
applied to such purposes as are most 
consonant with the original objects 
of monastic institutions—to the en- 
dowment of educational and cha- 
ritable establishments—in other 
words, to those very purposes which 
the religious orders have for genera- 
tions so shamelessly disregarded, in 
their obscurantism or selfishness. 
Italy, then, has been doing yester- 
day only what England did at the 
Reformation,'! what France did in 
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1798, and Spain in 1837 ; but, with 
the exception of England, Italy has 
been the first country in the world 
in which monastic institutions have 
been struck at by the deliberate act 
of the Legislature, and not by 
revolutionary passions. Germany 
has, in some degree, followed Catho- 
lic example, for it has banished the 
Jesuits and such orders and con- 
gregations as are connected with 
the Jesuits, like the Lazarists, the 
Redemptorists, and the Sisters of 
the Sacred Heart. About 2,000 
zealous teachers have been dismiss- 
ed from the Prussian schools, but 
about 200 school-sisters and about 
100 school-brothers are still allow- 
ed to engage in instruction. If it 
be true, however, as Quirinus says, 
that all the orders of the Church 
of Rome are now under Jesuit di- 
rection, the Prussian Government 
ought, on its own principles, to 
take the education of Catholics en- 
tirely out of ecclesiastical hands. 
Are we, then, tofollow Continental 
example, or at least, as in the case 
of Prussia, to insist upon the ex- 
clusion of the most obnoxious re- 
ligiods orders from the work of 
education? For it is well known 
that not only the Jesuits, but the 
Christian Brothers, and all the 
orders banished from Germany, are 
zealously engaged in the work of 
education in the United Kingdom. 
And shall we continue to tolerate 
the existence of convents with the 
clausura? It is not easy to see, 
from our English stand-point, why, 
in a community organised upon the 
principle of perfect religious liberty, 
monks and nuns should not be per- 
mitted to join in the pursuit of 
holiness as freely as other men or 
women are allowed to club together 
for any other purpose. The tolera- 
tion of England is as indefinite as it 
is unbounded ; yet there are circum- 


" In the reign of Henry VII., Cardinal Morton applied to the Pope for permission to 


reform a number of monastic houses. 
committed in them. 


He declared that nuns were violated and murders 
The Pope gave him power to reform or even to suppress them. 


Cardinal Morton died, and Cardinal Wolsey got authority to carry out the work, The 
Reformation then arose, and Henry VIII. swept the whole monastic system away. 
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stances, say, in case of the rapid 
accumulation of property in land in 
defiance of the laws of mortmain, 
which may warrant the State in 
checking the growth of the religious 
orders. Nor is it quite easy to see 
why, if denominational action is to 
be at all recognised in education, 
we should decline to recognise their 
services in this field, if the State 
will fix and maintain a standard of 
proficiency in secular education 
sufficiently high to thwart the de- 
signs of obscurantists, and will 
grant no exceptional advantages to 
religions communities. The new 
system of inspection under the 
English Education Act will neces- 
sarily secure a uniformity in the 
results of that education which is 
purely secular ; and if the monks or 
nuns choose to impart in addition 
the most advanced lore of Ultra- 
montanism, we cannot well object 
any more than we can object to any 
other phase of religious instruction 
imparted by the various sects in the 
Kingdom.'* If the religious orders 
fail to educate the Catholics to fill 
with ability the various callings of 
English life, the result will naturally 
be that their pupils will fall behind 
in the race, to the utter destruction 
of their social influence. There 
may be people who dread the in- 
fluence of the Jesuits in politics, as 
likely to lead to the destruction of 
our liberties; but our political posi- 
tion is not, like the German, in pro- 
cess of consolidation; and as we 
crushed the Jesuits in the seven- 
teenth century, we can do the same, 
if necessary, in the nineteenth. We 
have too much of the gallantry of 
Protestant hope to fear lest barely 
a million of English Catholicsshould 
overturn the liberties or the faith of 
twenty millions of English Protes- 
tants, even if we did not remember 
how the Jesuits have destroyed the 
Catholic cause in almost every other 
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country in Europe. The religious 
orders are here, not directly, we 
believe, toundermine Protestantism, 
but to prevent or arrest, if possible, 
that fearfully rapid disintegration 
of Catholicism which is so conspi- 
cuous a phenomenon in Continental 
society. They are here to guard 
the Catholics of England against 
the attacks of Liberalism, which is 
making havoc of the Church every- 
where else. 

Perhaps, however, it may be 
asked, If you would not suppress 
these monastic houses, would you 
authorise their inspection by the 
State? This is a question that de- 
mands careful consideration. We 
care nothing for the arguments of 
certain Catholic dukes and noble- 
men, that convents ought to be as 
much secured against intrusion as 
a private house, for there is no 
private house in the Kingdom that 
is not really open to the law. The 
right of the State to inspect con- 
vents is unquestionable. But sup- 
pose Parliament were to-morrow to 
resolve, as it did resolve in 1853 
and 1854, to inspect the religious 
houses, what would be the real 
value of sucha resolution? In the 
first place, inspection would not 
diminish the number of such houses, 
for, if irregularities of any kind at 
present exist in them, the fear of 
inspection would only make them 
more regular. Secondly, would an 
inspection be of the slightest use ? 
Suppose the inspectors were to visit 
the 235 nunneries in England and 
Wales, and to speak face to face 
with the 3,000 nuns—even with 
each nun apart—how could they get 
them to answer a single question ? 
If they wanted to know the sources 
of income in each convent, with the 
view, perhaps, of discovering to 
what extent property was being ac- 
cumulated in secret trusts, would 
the nuns give the slightest informa- 


13 Yet surely the Education Department ought to see that there is noinstruction of a 
religious character imparted during the period of secular teaching, and that nothing of an 
anti-English character is allowed in the lesson-books of the religious orders. 
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tion? Mr. Harting, the solicitor 
who manages the legal affairs of 
215 convents, refused to tell Mr. 
Newdegate’s Select Committee in 
1870 even where these convents 
were situated. Can Parliament de- 
vise any plan for getting informa- 
tion in cases where people sternly 
refuse to give it? Suppose, how- 
ever, that there are nuns confined in 
these houses against their will—and 
we must remember that as nearly 
all the nuns of the United Kingdom 
are engaged in teaching or charity, 
they have always more or less fre- 
quent access to the streets, and 
could easily escape from their con- 
vents—does anybody suppose that 
these nuns, whether ill-treated or 
not, would disclose their grievances 
or their dissatisfaction to a Protest- 
ant Commission, or to a mixed 
body of Protestant and Catholic in- 
spectors ? The pride of Catholicism 
would keep them from compromis- 
ing institutions they know to be 
hateful to Protestantism. Even 
Catherine Selby, who escaped from 
Colwich, would not utter a word to 
the two Protestants who visited her 
at Staplehill as to her treatment at 
the Priory, but kept a significant 
silence. She expressed at the same 
time her gratitude for their inter- 
ference. Suppose, again, that the 
inspectors should have a suspicion 
that corporal penances of a very 
severe character are imposed in a 
particular vonvent—say, even that 
appliances such as the Times’ corre- 
spondent found in the Rue de Picpus 
convent near Paris are used—would 
there not be ample opportunity, as 
the convents are jealously barred 
and guarded from within, for the 
removal of all such suspicious 
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articles before the inspectors ob- 
tained admittance? We may be 
quite sure that Miss Saurin would 
not have been seen with the duster 
on her head in the Hull convent if 
there had been the slightest risk of 
a visit from inspectors. What, then, 
would inspectors really do, if they 
had the power of entering any one 
of the 235 convents of England at 
any hour of the day or night? We 
cannot see that the inspection would 
be of the slightest use in any way.'® 

But suppose a law were passed 
for inspecting mnunneries, would 
there be no danger of its lying in 
abeyance? The exigencies of party 
politics might occasionally make it 
practically a dead letter. How does 
it happen, as M. Michelet says, 
that in France, where the mayors 
have the right of visitation, they 
are afraid to enter the convents ? 
What, then, you will say, is to be- 
come of those unhappy nuns—they 
are exceptional cases, no doubt— 
who are nuns against their will ? 
We answer, they have elected their 
vocation—they have made their bed, 
and they must lie upon it; and if 
they are bitterly disappointed with 
the result, they are in no worse 
position than thousands of other 
people in this world who take a 
wrong step in life and can find no 
way of retreat. If they are ill- 
treated, like Miss Saurin, they can 
have their remedy at law, and the 
Lord Chief Justice of England has 
just been telling us that a little bit 
of paper from his Court is able to 
open any convent in the Kingdom. 
We can well understand that, with 
the sharp and suspicious eyes of 
Protestantism always upon them, 
the convents will be managed with 


3 It might be said that the same objection could have been made to the visitation of 


the religious houses in the time of Henry VIII. 


It is forgotten, however, that the 


scandals of the monastic houses were then well known in English society ; and that, as 
the nation was still Catholic, the inmates of such houses were under no dread of Pro- 
testant exposure or criticism. But are there not occasional cases of nuns now escaping 
from their convents? We do not see how inspection would be any remedy in such cases. 
The nuns, not under the clausura, have frequent access to the street, and can run away 
if they please. As to the other class of nuns, we have already expressed our belief that 


they would not divulge anything to an inspector; and if they really wanted to escape, 
‘where there’s a will there’s a way.’ 
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great circumspection; and if any 
flagrant case of injury or badness 
should ever arise, there is no saying 
but an English mob might, in a 
wild moment, imitate American 
example and pull down a convent 
about the ears of its inmates. 
There are people, however, who 
object more plausibly to our law 
tolerating the accumulation of pro- 
perty under secret trusts, and they 
remind us of the time when the 
monastic houses in England pos- 
sessed one-fifth of the Kingdom in 
spite of the laws of mortmain, passed 
in feudal times, when the State found 
that the accumulation of enormous 
property in monastic hands deprived 
it of the services of its subjects, and 
weakened the defence of the realm. 
No Government would ever think of 
repealing the laws of mortmain; 
but the difficulty is to apply them. 
There can be no doubt whatever, 
though Mr. Murphy tells us the con- 
vents are in debt to their builders, 
that the accumulation of trust pro- 
perty is going on at a rapid rate, 
regardless of the law, especially 
within the last twenty years. No 
inspection of the convents, however, 
can give us the required information 
concerning the secret trusts under 
which the property is held; and our 
only comfort is that the more 
rapid the accumulation, the greater 
the spoil when the inevitable day 
of disclosure arrives. Property 
held in secret trusts is always held 
at a risk; and so long as the legal 
disability exists, there will be some 
check to the indefinite multiplication 
of monastic or conventual houses. 
It is not to be denied that if these 
institutions are likely to become at 
all powerful among us, the country 
would demand, and rightly demand, 
their entire suppression. It is be- 
cause the public are fully convinced 
they can never obtain any ma- 
terial importance, that the exist- 
ing laws are allowed to become a 
dead letter. We would not, then, 
at present suppress either convents 
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or monasteries; we would notinspect 
them ; for this would be to a certain 
extent to bring them under the pro- 
tection of the State; and we would 
equally oppose Sir Colman O’Logh- 
len’s proposal to legalise them, It 
is far better to keep aloof from them 
altogether, retaining our power of 
interference and our right of sup- 
pressing them if we think fit. 

We believe, notwithstanding the 
fears of some Protestants, that their 
powers for mischief are greatly over- 
rated. We know how the Jesuits, 
who direct all the educating orders, 
have brought ruin upon the Papacy, 
and have made.a living Catholicism 
almost impossible in Continental 
society ; and we have already seen 
that the monks and nuns, whom 
the Catholic States have cast out 
without one touch of remorse or 
pity, have left the masses of those 
countries without education, with- 
out piety, and without the faculty of 
self-government. Verily, as Dél- 
linger says, ‘The Jesuits have no 
lucky hand ; on their undertakings 
rests no blessing: they build as- 
siduously and indefatigably ; but 
there comes a whirlwind and over- 
throws their building, or a torrent 
breaks in and washes it away, or 
the worm-eaten timbers fall to 
pieces in their hands.’ It is the 
same eminent divine who reminds 
us that it was the Jesuits in Eng- 
land who caused the deep and last- 
ing hatred of Englishmen to Rome, 
and for a century made the lot of 
the Catholics almost unendurable. 
We cannot believe, notwithstanding 
Mr. Murphy’s enthusiastic lauda- 
tions of the religious orders, 
which are more, after all, in the 
style of a Maynooth seminarist than 
of a Catholic man of the world, that 
they are destined to work any great 
transformation in English society, 
or even greatly elevate, socially or 
morally, the Irish masses in our 
great towns, who have so much yet 
to learn in the arts of education, 
refinement, and sobriety. 
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ARCHBISHOP LAUD. 


EW historical characters have 
had harder measure dealt out 
to them than Archbishop Laud. 
He was unpopular in his lifetime; 
he died on the scaffold; and he has 
been unpopular with posterity. It 
will be information to almost every 
one of our readers that there oc- 
curred, some three months ago, 
what, in the jargon appropriated 
to such occasions, would be 
called the Laud Tercentenary. 
He was born at Reading, on 
the 7th of October, in the year 
1573. Whether the day was com- 
memorated in Ritualist circles, as 
the birthday of one who, more veri- 
tably even than Charles I., lived 
the apostle and died the martyr of 
Anglicanism, we cannot tell; but 
there certainly was no such weep- 
ing or exultation in the camp of 
the Hebrews that the Egyptians 
heard it, and the busy England of 
to-day did not pause for an instant 
to recall the fact that three hun- 
dred years had elapsed since Laud 
was born. 

Lord Macaulay’s estimate of Land 
as. a driveller and a fool is best 
known, and it is apt to be accepted 
with unquestioning confidence for 
two reasons: first, that Macaulay, a 
kind-hearted man, was seldom bit- 
terly contemptuous; second, that 
with manifest good faith and great 
literary adroitness he adduces in 
brief space what seems’ conclusive 
evidence that Laud was a ‘ supersti- 
tious driveller.’ The evidence con- 
sists of a series of extracts from 
Laud’s Diary. 

We turn to his Diary (says Macaulay), 
and we are at once as cool as contempt can 
make us. There we learn how his picture 
fell down, and how fearful he was lest the 
fall should be an omen; how he dreamed 
that the Duke of Buckingham came to bed 
to him, that he saw Thomas Flaxney in 
green garments, and the Bishop of Wor- 
cester with his shoulders wrapped in linen. 
In the early part of 1627, the sleep of this 
great ornament of the Church seems to have 
been much disturbed. On the fifth of Janu- 


ary he sawa merry old man with a wrinkled 
countenance, named Grove, lying on the 
ground. On the fourteenth of the same 
memorable month he saw the Bishop of 
Lincoln jump on a horse and ride away. 
A day or two after this, he dreamed that he 
gave the King drink in a silver cup, and 
that the King refused it, and called for 
glass. Then he dreamed that he had turned 
Papist ; of all his dreams, the only one, 
we suspect, which came through the gate of 
horn. But of these visions our favourite is 
that which, as he has recorded, he enjoyed 
on the night of Friday, the ninth of Febru- 
ary, 1627. ‘I dreamed,’ says he, ‘that I 
had the seurvy ; and that forthwith all my 
teeth became loose. There was one in es- 
pecial in my lower jaw, which I could 
scarcely keep in with my finger till I had 
called for help.’ Here was a man to have 
the superintendence of the opinions of a 
great nation ! 


Here indeed! the reader exclaims, 
echoing Macaulay’s ejaculation, and 
pausing to wonder how such a 
thing could be. The wonder be- 
comes not less, but greater, if we 
extend Macaulay’s clause so as to 
include two other indubitable facts 
concerning Laud. Here was a man 
to be the most powerful subject in 
England for fifteen years, and the 
trusted friend of Strafford! Pro- 
fessor Masson, whose voluminous 
biography of Milton embraces a 
careful and elaborate study of Laud, 
sees that the hypothesis of imbe- 
cility will not cover the facts. A 
poor Oxford student without friends 
does not rise to be what Laud be- 
came unless he is something very 
different from an imbecile. - ‘ Per- 
haps it is,’ suggests Professor 
Masson, ‘that a nature does not 
always or necessarily rise by great- 
ness, or intrinsic superiority to the 
element about it, but may rise by 
peculiarity, or proper capillary rela- 
tion to the element about it. When 
Lord Macaulay speaks of Laud as 
intellectually an “imbecile,” and 
calls him “a ridiculous old bigot,” 
he seems to omit that peculiarity 
which gave Laud’s nature, what- 
ever its measure by a modern 
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standard, so much force and pun- 
gency among his contemporaries. 
To have hold of the surrounding 
sensations of men even by pain and 
irritation is a kind of power; and 
Laud had that kind of power from 
the first.’ This is ingenious, but 
we have yet to learn that a much 
simpler solution cannot be given 
of the problem. 

Laud may claim to be judged by 
his waking moments, not by his 
dreams, and Lord Macaulay, in 
writing him down an imbecile, is 
bound to render account of several 
things besides the jottings in his 
Diary. The world of dreams may 
with sufficient correctness be de- 
scribed as a region in which the 
incidents and sayings of waking 
life are transposed, distorted, turned 
topsy-turvy, and made the mate- 
rials of an occasionally tragic but 
more frequently comic grotesquerie. 
It is as if a crew of mischief-making 
imps, with Queen Mab and Puck 
for master and mistress of the re- 
vels, got possession of life’s stage 


when reason, the manager, was 
asleep, and followed up the graver 
entertainment of the day with 
broad farce or monstrous panto- 


mime. Ina scientific age the an- 
tics of the dream-imps, if the re- 
collection of them is not wash- 
ed utterly from the mind by the 
dews of morning, mix with the 
gossip and the clatter of cups and 
saucers at the breakfast table, and 
are then forgotten for ever. The 
man who in our day should put the 
record of his dreams upon paper ex- 
cept for purposes of amusement, or in 
thehope of throwing light upon some 
curious puzzle in psychology, would 
most probably be a fool. But in 
the time of Laud the ablest men, 
or at least a large proportion of 
able men, attached importance to 
dreams and omens. Clarendon de- 
votes four pages to an account of a 
spectre which appeared three times 
at the dead of night, some months 
before the assassination of Bucking- 
ham, and gave warning of the dan- 
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ger to which the Duke was exposed. 
And of remarkable men—of Wal- 
lenstein, of Hobbes, of Voltaire, of 
Goethe, of Napoleon—it will hold 
good that we shall form an erro- 
neous judgment, in whatever age 
they lived, if thecriterion wéadopt of 
their general ability and character is 
some personal whimsicality or crot- 
chet or perversity or absurdity. 
Wallenstein was a dreamer of 
dreams, or at least a believer in 
dreams, as well as Laud; Hobbes 
fiercely maintained that he had 
squared the circle; Voltaire was 
vain to an extent that would have 
been ridiculous in an Eton school- 
boy ; Goethe filled volumes with 
anti-Newtonian theorising about 
light ; and Napoleon, to put it in 
the words of Macaulay himself, 
was ‘not exempt from the influ- 
ence of that most pernicious of 
superstitions, a presumptuous fatal- 
ism.’ If the follies and weaknesses 
of eminent men are to be made 
the test of their strength, and to 
neutralise the positive evidence of 
their capacity, it will indeed be 
true that no one can be a hero to 
his valet. 

But there is something more to 
be considered. Readers who derive 
their idea of Laud’s Diary solely 
from Lord Macaulay are likely to 
form an incorrect notion of the 
document. The quotations are not 
false, but, from being thrown toge- 
ther, instead of spread over a num- 
ber of pages, are apt to produce a 
false impression. There is no dream 
mentioned in the Diary till Laud is 
fifty years old; he lived rather 
more than twenty years longer ; 
and we venture to say, on the 
strength of more than one careful 
examination of the piece, though 
without having made any express 
calculation, that Lord Macaulay has 
managed to find room in his half- 
page for almost all that would strike 
a modern reader as peculiarly silly 
or ludicrous in the recorded dream- 
ings of Laud. The Diary is a very 
curious production. The right 
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mood in which to contemplate it is, 
we should say, pointedly not that of 
hard and harsh contempt. There 
is in it a vein of what the rudely 

ractical man would regard as 
childishness, but which affects us in 
a kindly way towards the old bishop. 
He enters memoranda of the wea- 
ther, of the tides, of the time when 
harvest was gathered in, which dis- 
tantly remind us of White of Sel- 
borne. The comparative absence 
of reference to those great affairs in 
which Laud played an important 
part, and which were among the 
most momentous in modern history, 
isconspicuous. Land rarely touches 
on them with a pen-stroke. May the 
cause not have been that, in this 
wholly private and personal docu- 
ment, he jotted down only or chiefly 
those ‘ unconsidered trifles ’ which 
had an interest for a wifeless and 
childless old gentleman who, in 
more tranquil times, would have 
delighted to watch the habits of 
robins and dormice, or to puzzle 
Mr. Lewes or Professor Bain with 
questions as to the influences which 
act upon the nerves, and set in mo- 
tion the delicate machinery that 
hangs with painted curtains the 
palace of the mind, when sensation 
is paralysed by sleep? Sometimes 
the juxtaposition of incidents in- 
finitely unimportant with events 
which, directly or indirectly, affect- 
ed the course of European history, 
is amusing. ‘I dreamed that I had 
lost two teeth. The Duke of Buck- 
ingham took the Isle of Rhee.’ The 
wound inflicted on the national pride 
of England by the issue of the ex- 
pedition to the Isle of Rhee was one 
of the express causes which led to 
the revolution that cost Laud and 
his Sovereign their lives. The en- 
tries as to the weather have an 
interest from the vividness with 
which they bring back upon us the 
old time, which, as argued about 
by historians, is so apt to seem a 
mere abstraction. ‘June 16, 1624. 
The great dry summer.’ ‘August 
24, 1630. Extreme thunder, light- 
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ning, and rain. The pestilence 
this summer. A great dearth in 
France, England, the Low Coun- 
tries, &c.’ ‘January 1, 1631. The 
extremest wet and warm January 
that ever was known in memory.’ 
The following June is ‘the coldest 
June clean through, that was ever 
felt in my memory.’ And the har- 
vest is ‘not in within forty miles of 
London after Michaelmas.’ This, 
as Old Michaelmas is meant, was 
certainly very late, and when we 
hear again of ‘ barley abroad within 
thirty miles of London at end of 
October,’ we call to mind that 
farmers in the seventeenth century 
did not understand their business 
so well as in the nineteenth. We 
meet with hints as to the state of 
the roads which have a similarly 
consolatory effect as proving that 
progress has been made in some 
directions. ‘My coach had been 
twice that day overturned between 
Abermarkes and my house’ at 
Aberguille in Wales. In Scotland 
he is as insensible to the picturesque 
as Nicol Jarvie himself. On the 
1st of July, 1633, he crosses the 
Forth at Burntisland, on the 2nd 
he is at St. Andrews, on the 3rd he 
is over the Tay to Dundee, on the 
4th he is at Falkland, on the 7th at 
St. Johnston, on the 8th at Dun- 
blane and Stirling; and the im- 
pression left upon his mind by his 
tour through this region of romance 
is to be guessed from the single 
sentence in which, as with a sigh of 
relief, he sums up the matter: ‘My 
dangerous and cruel journey cross- 
ing part of the Highlands by coach, 
which was a wonder there.’ Here 
is a jotting quite in the manner of 
White of Selborne,—‘ December 1, 
1635. Many elm-leaves still upon. 
the trees, which fewmen have seen.’ 
In the preceding November the: 
afternoon tide was the greatest ever 
witnessed; it ‘came within my 
gates, walls, cloisters, and stables at. 
Lambeth.’ This is the incident of 
the robins,—‘ Two robin red-breasts 
flew together through the door into 
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my study, as if one pursued the other. 
That sudden motion almost startled 
me.’ Archbishops then brought 
their coach and horses to their Lam- 
beth palace by the ferry-boat, and 
sometimes, it appears, there were 
mishaps. ‘When I first went to 
Lambeth, my coach, horses, and men 
sunk to the bottom of the Thames 
in the ferry-boat, which was over- 
laden, but, I praise God for it, I lost 
neither man nor horse.’ It is but 
fair to Laud to add that many pas- 
sages in the Diary breathe a sin- 
cere and quietly fervent piety ; that 
he by no chance says anything 
more bitter of his enemies than that 
he prays God to have mercy on 
them; and that the references to 
servants who died in his employ- 
ment have a warmth of affection 
which itis not easy to think com- 
patible with the ‘ diabolical temper’ 
that Macaulay imputes to him. 
‘Mr. Adam Torles, my ancient, 
loving, and faithful servant, then my 
steward, after he had served me full 
forty-two years, died, to my great 
loss and grief.’ 

If we were required, without 
going into the details of his history, 
to give some means of measuring 
the abilities of Laud, to account 
for the part he played in affairs, 
and to understand why the Puritans 
doomed him to death, we should 
name his correspondence with Straf- 
ford. Lord Macaulay exhausts his 
powers of language in extolling the 
genius and energy of Strafford, but 
he does not explain the surprising 
circumstance that the Jove-like 
Wentworth should have found his 
friend of friends in a ‘ridiculous 
old bigot.’ It is impossible to read 
Strafford’s letters to Laud with- 
out perceiving that the statesman 
profoundly respects and impli- 
citly trusts the divine. ‘Your 
Grace,’ writes Strafford, from Ire- 
land, ‘whom, I protest upon my 
faith, I reverence more than I do 
any other subject in the whole 
world, and to whose judgment I 
shall sooner lean and trust myself 
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than my own.’ ‘I have here en- 
closed ... wherewith I will not 
trust any man on that side but 
yourself, with whom I am resolved 
to communicate every secret, con- 
cern it honour, life, or what else 
concerns me most.’ ‘In sadness I 
have wondered many times to ob- 
serve how universally you and I 
agree in our judgment of persons, 
as most commonly we have done 
ever since I had the honour to be 
known to you.’ On the 27th of 
September, 1637, Strafford writes 
to Laud in terms of enthusiastic 
trust and confidence. He makes a 
clean breast to his friend of all his 
difficulties, and recites the accusa- 
tions by which he is being assailed. 
Laud replies on the 24th of October, 
and as we mark the combination of 
firmness with tenderness, of frank- 
ness with delicacy, of judgment 
sound and shrewd with sympathy 
and intelligence, in his answer, we 
are forced to believe that Strafford 
was not fundamentally wrong in 
his conception of the man. 

The following passage, if it proves 
that Laud’s nature was less hopeful 
and ardent than Strafford’s, less 
expansive and sympathetic in acting 
with associates, bears witness also 
to practical judgment of no common 
order : 


My Lord, when I say, the less assistance 
the more merit, I did not put you off with 
a compliment, for my answer was real. "Tis 
true, able and well-affected men are brave 
associates, and great services are done at 
ease by such instruments. But wot you 
what? Where many are employed at once, 
and all very able, there usually proves to 
be in some a fretting canker-worm of ambi- 
tion, and that for particular aims makes 
such a division as givesfar greater impe- 
diment to the greatest affairs than any 
want of sufficiency can make ; and, there- 
fore, by your Lordship’s leave, the conceit 
which you express, of all able, and all 
hearty, and all running one way, and none 
caring for any ends so the King be served, 
is but a branch of Plato’s Commonwealth, 
which flourishes at this day nowhere but in 
Utopia, and thither I have no purpose to 
send your Lordship. 


It is inconceivable that Strafford 
should have submitted to be thus 
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schooled by Laud if he did not be- 
lieve him a man of intellectual reach 
and penetration. It is by no means 
to the ecclesiastic alone that Straf- 
ford writes in addressing the Arch- 
bishop. He imparts to him his 
plans and methods as a statesman 
and soldier, in the manifest confi- 
dence that Laud will appreciate 
all he writes and give him counsel 
worth having. Strafford’s aim was 
to place at the command of Charles 
a military force sufficient to make 
him absolute both in England and 
Ireland. Strafford knew as well as 
Hampden and Cromwell that the 
only way to have an effective army 
is to have effective soldiers. He 
had carried out his views of drill 
and discipline in Ireland, and he 
thus writes to Laud on the subject 
of their attempted application in 
England : 


Those that I sent into Yorkshire to exer- 
cise those trained bands, out of desire I 
fear to be back again, write me word they 
are all become perfect in their motions and 

tures. But I believe no miracles, and I 
ave so much of the soldier in me as to 
know to make such a number of men ser- 
viceable will require much more time than 
they have spent amongst them, which 
makes me write unto them to stay there all 
this winter, and perfect what they have 
begun. Indeed, my Lord, the trained bands 
of England will never be considerable, till 
the King and the Lords of the Council take 
it to heart, till they roundly call the 
lieutenants and their deputies to the dis- 
charge of their duties, punish severely all 
eglects in the officers, all disobedience in 
the soldiers, and in them that ought to find 
the arms and do not. 


The date of this is November 27, 
1638. Laud replies, December 29 : 


I see your Lordship’s care hath extended 
further into your government in Yorkshire ; 
and your judgment is as right there for the 
stay of the officers which you have sent 
to exercise the train-soldiers. For I be- 
lieve as few miracles as you do, and ina 
military way least. And for the train- 
bands of England, I am clearly and have 
been long of your opinion, and it hath ex- 
ceedingly troubled me to see the carriage 
of these businesses at the Board, And 
which is worse, I have no great hope to see 
it better. For even upon this great occa- 
sion, I do not find so serious and vigorous 
proceeding as I could wish. 
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So that William Laud had as clear 
an idea as Oliver Cromwell of the 
connection between military mira- 
cles and the keeping of the powder 
dry. A driveiler, a bigot, a mere 
ecclesiastic, would have answered 
Strafford with some vapid mumble- 
ment about Providence and prayer. 

For the student of English his- 
tory, for all who believe that the 
political freedom of England has 
been a main factor in European 
progress, an element of growth and 
well-being in the civilisation of 
the world, the passages last quoted 
must possess a pungent interest. 
They bring before us, as in actual 
presence and intensely at work, 
the two artists who did their best 
to shape a sword for the destruc- 
tion of England’s liberty. We have 
elsewhere under Strafford’s own 
hand an explicit statement of his 
main purpose. ‘Now I can say,’ 
he writes from Ireland, ‘the King 
is as absolute here as any prince in 
the whole world can be, and may 
be still if it be not spoiled on 
that side.’ Strafford meant that 
the royal authority in England 
should be armed with the same 
power as in Ireland; and Land 
clearly apprehended and perfectly 
approved the plans of Straf- 
ford. They saw eye to eye and 
joined hand to hand to lie in wait 
for and murder the freedom of 
their country. Strafford, congratu- 
lating Laud on his appointment to 
the Archbishopric of Canterbury, 
exults in hope of the great things 
which his confederate will now be 
able to achieve. Laud, casting his 
eye wistfully across the Irish Sea, 
reminds Strafford in mournful ac- 
cents of the trammels in which he 
is bound by the Common Law, of the 
indecision of the King, and of the 
isolation in which he, Laud, stands. 
If we take one particle of interest 
in the most critical juncture 
through which the freedom of 
England ever passed, we cannot 
read such a letter as follows with- 
out a tremor of agitation. 
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I must desire your [Lordship not to ex- 
* pect more at my hands than I shall be able 
to perform, either in Church or State; and 
this suit of mine hath a great deal of reason 
init; for you write that ordinary things 
are far beneath that which you cannot 
choose but promise yourself of me in both 
respects. But, my Lord, to speak freely, 
you may easily promise more in this kind 
than I can perform: for, as for the Church, 
it is so bound up in the forms of the Com- 
mon Law, that it is not possible for me, or 
for any man, to do that good which he 
would or is bound todo, For your Lord- 
ship sees, no man clearer, that they which 
have gotten so much power in and over the 
Church will not let go their hold; they 
have indeed fangs with a witness, whatso- 
ever I was once said in passion to have. 
And for the State, indeed, my Lord, I am 
for Thorough, but I see that both thick and 
thin stays somebody, where I conceive it 
should not; and it is impossible for me to 
go thorough alone. 


Yes, thank God! Who the ‘ some- 
body’ was admits of no question. 
Had there been in England a third 
capable of accepting despotism as 
end, and lawless force as means, 
with the resolute courage of Straf- 
ford and Laud, and had that third 
been Charles, even Pym and Hamp- 
den, Vane and Cromwell, might have 
failed to withstand the realisation 
of Thorough. But Charles was not 
the man to play third in a trio with 
Strafford and Laud. 

If it was a capital crime, under 
the category of high treason, to 
conspire for the purpose of chang- 
ing by force of policy, or, if neces- 
sary, by force of arms, the ancient 
constitutional monarchy of Eng- 
land into a despotism, Strafford 
and Laud were guilty of death. If 
Laud, as Macaulay says, was not 
‘a traitor under the statute,’ which 
we are not prepared to grant, he 
was the intensely approving accom- 
plice of a traitor. Lord Macaulay 
applauds the execution of Strafford 
because it was expedient, and con- 
demns the execution of Laud be- 
cause, he thinks, Land was not 
formidable. Perhaps, at the time 
of his death, Laud was no longer to 
be dreaded ; the men who brought 
him and Strafford to the block had 
more regard to the crime which 
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those. conspirators had committed 
than to the expediency of their 
death: but it is certain that Laud 
fully comprehended  Strafford’s 
plans, and that he and Strafford 
alone among their contemporaries 
had the energy of logic and the 
intrepidity of heart requisite to 
carry those plans into execution. 

We have found it impossible to 
touch upon the correspondence that 
passed between these memorablemen 
without being too deeply moved by 
the great national interests which it 
exhibits in a !position of deadly 
peril, to keep our attention fixed on 
its mere biographical significance ; 
but, among the materials with which 
that correspondence will ever fur- 
nish the English historian when he 
treats of the greatest crisis in our 
national history, the biographer of 
Laud will discover ample evidence 
that Strafford’s correspondent was 
no imbecile. 

It is probable enough that Straf- 
ford held it politic to cultivate 
the friendship of Laud with a view 
to obtain the best possible informa- 
tion of what passed at Court—pro- 
bable enough also that he valued on 
interested motives the favourable 
opinion of one so influential with 
the King, and that some deduction 
may be due on this account from 
his professions of affection, admira- 
tion, and esteem. But to this con- 
sideration, plausible as it looks, no 
great importance is to be attached. 
It would account for flattery, bui 
it would not account for trust. 
The truth is that Strafford found 
in Laud, and that Laud found in 
Strafford, the exact complement of 
the individual views, feelings, and 
actings of each in relation to the 
King’s affairs. Strafford incarnated 
the general scheme of despotism in 
its temporal aspect, Laud in its 
spiritual bearings. Laud was states- 
man enough to know that, unless 
the temporal sword were firmly 
grasped by Charles, his spiritual 
authority, as head of the Church 
and regulator of all opinion, would 
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be liable to be shaken. Strafford 
was sufficiently a man of his time, 
sufficiently alive to the influences 
which dominated men’s minds, to 
be perfectly aware that the ascrip- 
tion to his Majesty of a mystic 
power, as God’s anointed and 
head of the Church, would formid- 
ably reinforce his temporal autho- 
rity. The two men stood in that 
position which is perhaps best of 
all fitted to secure agreement— 
their aim the same, their concep- 
tion of means and methods the 
same, their spheres of operation 
so distinct as to obviate all risk of 
collision. Other men might sup- 
port this or that despotic project; 
Laud and Strafford threw their souls 
into the scheme of despotism as a 
whole, took their lives in their 
hands, and went in ‘thorough and 
thorough.’ Like two ravens, they 
answered each other, croak for 
croak, across St. George’s Channel, 
the sympathy of each cheering the 
dark soul of the other, and smooth- 
ing its raven plumage till it smiled. 
Laud was indeed the inferior man 
of the two; but in industry, in zeal, 
in intensity of application and stead- 
fastness of purpose, he could not be 
surpassed. He made hissoul like unto 
a wedge. He knew neither doubt 
nor scruple, turned neither to the 
right hand nor to the left, paused 
for no recreation, and was never 
caught slumbering. Like Robes- 
pierre, he believed every word he 
spoke ; his devotion to his Anglican 
idea and to his ecclesiastical order 
may be compared, for simplicity, 
fervour, sincerity, and disinterested- 
ness, to the devotion of Robes- 
pierre to the idea of human 
perfectibility and to the cause of 
the unfriended millions. It is this 
kind of man who, as Mirabeau 
said of Robespierre, goes far; and 
it is by no means an inexplicable 
circumstance that many of Laud’s 
brilliant contemporaries, starting 
along with him in the race, found 
themselves thrust aside or left be- 
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hind by the wiry, sleepless zealot, 
all iron and dull-burning, but un- 
quenchable fire. 

Laud’s rise into importance was 
not rapid. At St. John’s, Oxford, 
where he was chosen scholar in 1590 
and fellow in 1593, his career was 
manifestly that of a careful, diligent, 
capable man, and as manifestly not 
that of a man of brilliant genius. 
He soon gave proof of Arminian 
leanings in doctrine, and anti-Puri- 
tan leanings in respect of Church 
government and discipline. He 
early displayed that faculty of 
making himself useful to his friends, 
and of bearing hard upon his ene- 
mies, which is one of the knacks of 
men who get on. Small in stature, 
forward, confident, strenuous, with 
his eyes always about him, and his 
activity never at fault, he was a 
valuable ally and a dangerous foe. 
He courted Neile, Bishop of Dur- 
ham, who became his zealous patron, 
and to whom, if we may believe 
Dr. Abbot, he told tales of ‘all the 
honest men’ about the University 
whose discourses savoured of Puri- 
tanism. He was, say his enemies, 
a self-constituted spy both upon 
books and men. When he sus- 
pected a man cf too cordial sym- 
pathy with the Reformed Churches, 
he set his black mark upon him, 
in order that Neile might take note 
of it,and speak a word to King James 
to his prejudice. Land took kindly 
to the part of spy ; and there was in 
him more than a trace of the syco- 
phant. He would stretch a point 
to secure the favour of a great man. 
His marriage of Charles Blount, 
Earl of Devonshire, to the divorced 
wife of Lord Rich, is an instance in 
point. Blount, when the mere 
younger brother of William Blount, 
Lord Mountjoy, had wooed, and, so 
far as affection went, had won the 
Lady Penelope Devereux, daughter 
of Walter Devereux, Earl of Essex, 
The Essex family declined the 
match, and married her to Robert, 
Lord Rich, a man of wealth, estate, 
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and title, whom the lady did not 
like. She bore him, however, seven 
children, but in the meantime re- 
newed her intimacy with Blount, 
and had children by him also. 
Blount splendidly distinguished 
himself in Elizabeth’s Irish wars, 
inherited the title of Lord Mountjoy 
by outliving his brother, and became 
Earl of Devonshire. Finding Lady 
Rich divorced, he resolved to marry 
her, with a view to doing justice 
both to her and to his children by 
her. Laud performed the ceremony, 
appealing to Catholic, Lutheran, 
and Calvinistic doctors in defence 
of the step. Had he stood manfully 
by this vindication of his conduct, 
we mightnot only have defended but 
regarded it as telling distinctly in 
his favour, and as pleasantly reliev- 
ing, by its fresh if bold outflow of 
human sympathy, the arid eccle- 
siastical desert of his life. But he 
did not dare to drink of the waters 
of nature which had gurgled up at 
his feet. His tone of reference to 
the affair is that of one who had 
done what he repented of and re- 
gretted. He kept the 26th of De- 
cember, the day of the year on which 
he had married the Earl, as a day of 
fasting and humiliation. We are 
forced, therefore, to believe that he 
did for a patron and a great man 
what he would not have done if 
reason and conscience had not 
been under a certain measure of 
constraint. 

King James was much offended 
by Laud’s conduct in this matter. 
He was displeased also with the 
impatient zeal of Laud in pressing 
for an enforced conformity of the 
Scottish Church to the Anglican 
model. It struck James that there 
was something dangerously restless 
about Laud, an itch to meddle and 
make, an incapacity to let well 
alone. It is a fact not without 
significance fur one who studies 
the characters of James and of 
Charles, that the former never took 
to Laud, and that the latter grap- 
pled Laud to his soul with hooks 
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of steel. James, with all his absur- 
dity, had in him an inextinguishable 
spark of sagacity, of native Scotch 
prudence and canniness, which kept 
him from such fatal mistakes as 
ruined his dignified, accomplished, 
and, in all superficial respects, su- 
perior son. James was a blundering, 
babbling man, whom an instinct of 
what was safe and what was fatal 
kept always from the irretrievable 
step. You may liken James to a 
drunken Irishman making his way 
by moonlight through the familiar 
bog, staggering, tumbling, bemiring 
himself, but always avoiding the 
hole in which he would drown; 
Charles to a self-confident traveller, 
furnished with lantern and all that 
seems necessary to a prosperous 
journey, but who mistakes the quak- 
ing scum of the morass for firm green 
turf, trusts his foot to it with im- 
pulsive haste, and sinks to rise no 
more. King James would never have 
attempted to seize the five members 
in the House of Commons, nor would 
he have staked his life on the 
success of Hamilton’s invasion of 
England. James’s weaknesses and 
defects were on the surface; he was 
less a fool than he looked: Charles 
was, in all practical affairs, essen- 
tially an incapable man, with shows 
of ability that deceived others and 
himself. 

True to his climbing, cat-like 
nature—for if he had the strength 
of the tiger, he had the wariness 
and wiliness of the cat—Laud at- 
tached himself to Buckingham, and, 
while doing his best, by purring 
flattery, to assuage the hostility of 
the reigning monarch, worshipped 
the rising sun. The accession of 
Charles in 1625 dates the attain- 
ment by Laud of a position of su- 
preme importance. King James, 
though he had fretted and fussed 
against the Puritans, and liked a 
Church that would fool his vanity 
to the top of its bent, could not, 
with that instinct of practicality of 
his, muster up any right enthusiasm 
for so fine-spun a faith as Anglican- 
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ism. The zeal of Charles for Angli- 
canism soon equalled that of Laud 
himself. 

It might, perhaps, be not too bold 
an assertion, that the part played 
in history by this famous system of 
doctrinal creed, ecclesiastical form, 
and political theory is, in our time, 
well-nigh exhausted. While Popery, 
rejected of kings, is all the mightier 
for the rejection; while Protestant 
Churches seek, under the open 
sky of spiritual freedom, that 
strenuous life with which they may 
confront Rome and defy atheism ; 
one can hardly help surmising that 
the composite image of Anglicanism 
will ere long fall asunder, and that 
its much fine gold will be perma- 
nently and propitiously separated 
from its miry clay. Its part in his- 
tory has been so notable that it is 
worth comprehending; and if we 
would truly comprehend it, we must 
understand its strength and feel its 
beauty, as well as perceive its defor- 
mities and appreciate its defects. 

The Anglican conception of the 
Church of Rome, in the first place, 
whatever might be the verdict of a 
severely scientific criticism upon its 
essential rightness, is more large 
and liberal, and appeals more 
powerfully both to our intellectual 
and our emotional sympathies than 
that of the Puritans. For these 
the Church of Rome was Anti- 
christ. It is in truth a conception 
stupendous in its ghastliness, a con- 
ception which recognises a power of 
evil in terrestrial affairs that seems 
to sweep God’s sunlight for a thou- 
sand years from the face of the 
world. That the medieval Church, 
with the fine reticulation of its com- 
mon Christian sentiment penetrat- 
ing into recesses of the German 
forests and into valleys of the Cale- 
donian hills in which the Roman 
legions never made good their foot- 
ing, binding Europe into a unity of 
Christian brotherhood finer and 
deeper than the unity of imperial do- 
minion, should have been but a mas- 
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terpiece of Satanic organisation ;that 
the Crusaders who shed their blood 
to rescue the sepulchre of Christ 
from the infidel, the monks and nuns 
whose prayers arose night and. day 
in Alpine valleys, their table spread 
for the wayfarer by day and their 
unquenched taper guiding his 
steps in the darkness, the bishops 
and abbots and preaching friars 
who, amid countless instances of 
failure and of falsity, were, on the 
whole, the friends of the poor and 
the teachers of the ignorant, should 
have been the subtly hoodwinked 
emissaries of the spirit of evil ; this, 
with the corollary to this, that 
the Church of Christ, rightly so 
called, had in those ages been re- 
presented by a trickling streamlet 
of questionable orthodoxy, giving 
drink to minute sects, Berengarians, 
Albigenses, and the rest, and swell- 
ing into a mighty river only, in the 
days of Luther and Calvin is a 
notion which seems to stagger to 
its foundations all trust in human 
progress. When, from the van- 
tage ground of nineteenth century 
science, we contemplate impartially 
both the Anglicans and the Puri- 
tans of the seventeenth century, we 
can well understand how, in firmly 
maintaining against the Puritans 
that the Church of Rome, whatever 
her faults, was a Church of Christ, 
and not the synagogue of Satan, 
Laud and his Anglicans would have 
ground of potent appeal to expan- 
sive minds and generous tempers. 

Looking back with affectionate 
reverence upon mediseval Christen- 
dom, Laud and his Anglicans quali- 
fied their acceptance of the Reform- 
ation with a profound regret on 
account of the rupture of unity 
which it occasioned, and with an 
intense desire that unity might be 
restored, 


I cannot but wonder (said Laud, preach- 
ing to Parliament), what words St. Paul, 
were he now alive, would use, to call back 
unity into dismembered Christendom. For 
my part, death were easier to me than itis 
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to see and consider the face of the Church 
of Christ scratched and torn, till it bleeds 
in every part, as it doth this day; and the 
‘coat of Christ,’ which was once spared by 
soldiers because it was seamless, rent every 
way, and, which is the misery of it, by the 
hand of the priest. . . . Good God! what 
preposterous thrift is this in men, to sew 
up every small rent in their own coat, and 
not care what rents they not only suffer, 
but make, in the coat of Christ? What is 
it? Is Christ only thought fit to wear a 
torn garment? Or can we think that the 
‘Spirit of unity,’ which is one with Christ, 
will not depart to seek warmer clothing ? 
Or, if He be not gone already, ‘why is there 
not unity, which is wherever He is? Or, 
if He be but yet gone from other parts of 
Christendom, in any case, for the passion 
and in the bowels of Jesus Christ I beg it, 
make stay of Him here in our parts. 


It would not be fair to Laud to 
say that he put uniformity into the 
place of unity. But he held that 
uniformity is a safeguard, one of 
the most important safeguards, of 
unity. In the Epistle Dedicatory 
to Charles of his Disputation with 
Fisher the Jesuit, Laud defines his 
position on these points : 

I have observed, further, that no one 
thing hath made conscientious men more 
wavering in their own minds, or more apt 
and easy to be drawn aside from the sin- 
cerity of religion professed in the Church 
of England, than the want of uniform and 
decent order in too many churches of the 
Kingdom ; and the Romanists have been 
apt to say, the houses of God could not be 
suffered to lie so nastily, as in some places 
they have done, were the true worship of 
God observed in them, or did the people 
think that such it were. It is true, the 
inward worship of the heart is the great 
service of God, and no service acceptable 
without it; but the external worship of 
God in His Church is the great witness to 
the world that our heart stands right in 
that service of God. 


He protested against the conclu- 
sion that, because the Church of 
Rome had ‘thrust some unnecessary 
and many superstitious ceremonies 
upon the Church, the Reformation 
must have none at all;’ and main- 
tained that ‘ceremonies are the 
hedge that fence the substance of 
religion from all the indignities 
which profaneness and sacrilege too 
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commonly put upon it.’ Laud’s 
reference to the ‘nastiness’ of some 
of the churches touches upon a re- 
markable feature of English life in 
those times. St. Paul’s was, for a 
long period a thoroughfare and com- 
mon lounge, serving many of the 
purposes of the modern Exchange 
and the modern Club ; and Mr. W. 
Longman, in his monograph on the 
Cathedral, mentions that similar 
desecrations occurred elsewhere. 
This was a subject on which Laud 
waxed very hot, repelling with 
sharp indignation the charge of 
superstition when applied to his 
reverence for holy places. ‘This 
is the misery,’ he cries out, in 
a speech to the Lords of the 
Star Chamber; ‘it is superstition 
now-a-days for any man to come 
with more reverence into a church 
than a tinker and his bitch come 
into an ale-house ; the comparison 
is too homely, but my just indigna- 
tion at the profaneness of the times 
makes me speak it.’! 

If we deal justly, or, at all events, 
if we deal generously, with Lend, 
we shall admit that his main idea 
in connection with ceremonies and 
the beautifying of the worship of 
God, was more massive than that 
of our modern Ritualists. He does 
not seem to have gone much upon 
sacramentarian symbolism, or to 
have been spasmodically vehement 
on Apostolical succession. ‘ The 
Catholic Church of Christ,’ he 
says in the exordium of one of his 
sermons, ‘is neither Rome nor a 
conventicle. Out of that there is 
no salyation, I easily confess it. 
But out of Rome there is, and out 
of a conventicle too; salvation is 
not shut up into such a narrow con- 
clave. In this ensuing discourse, 
therefore, I have endeavoured to lay 
open those wider gates of the Ca- 
tholic Church confined to no age, 
time, or place; nor knowing any 
bounds but that “ faith which was 
once ’’—and but once for all—* de- 
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livered to the saints.” ’ There is a 
masculine tone in these words, a 
manly preference of faith to form, 
which warrants us in saying that 
old Laud would have regarded 
with something of impatience and 
something of contempt the thin and 
sickly Pharisaism of those modern 
Ritualists for whom agreement in 
belief, as distinguished from parti- 
cipation in some imaginary benefit 
of Apostolic descent, or sacramental 
virtue, or priestly dress, is no claim 
to Christian recognition or sym- 
pathy. 

Once more, however, we must 
throw in a modicum of qualification. 
Our last quotation shows Laud at 
his best. When we see him con- 
verting his theory of ritualism into 
practice—consecrating, for example, 
the church of St. Catherine Cree 
in London—we are at a loss to 
understand why, if he had in view 
chiefly the rational decuration and 
seemliness of worship, he should 
have proceeded as he did. The 
ceremonial consisted in what, for 
some part of it at least, we can only 
define as regulated antics, bowings, 
steppings, jumpings backward and 
forward, according to number and 
measure, without any discernible 
principle of beauty or impressive- 
ness. ‘As he approached the com- 
munion table ’—thus proceeded the 
consecration in the most solemn 
stage—‘ he made several low bow- 
ings ; and coming up to the side of 
the table, where the bread and wine 
were covered, he bowed seven times; 
and then, after the reading of many 
prayers, he came near the bread, 
and gently lifted up a corner of the 
napkin wherein the bread was laid ; 
and when he beheld the bread he 
laid it down again, flew back a step 
or two, bowed three several times 
towards it; then he drew near 
again, and lifting the corner of the 
cup, looked into it, and, seeing the 
wine, let fall the cover again, re- 
tired back, and bowed as before.’ 
It has been calculated that Laud 
bowed here some two dozen times, 
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with interspersed skippings and 
pacings. When we recollect that, 
by the account of all his contem- 
poraries, he was a diminutive, red- 
faced man, we can hardly help feel- 
ing that there was more of grotesque 
pantomime than of the beauty of 
holiness in such a performance. It 
is still more difficult to believe that 
Laud was not, more or less, con- 
forming to some model of ritualistic 
symbolism. 

But if Laud himself had little in 
his composition except the stiffest 
prose, his theory on the subject 
of ceremonies and church-decora- 
tion opened a door for all the 
poetry of Anglicanism. The devout 
Anglican of modern times may 
pardonably represent him to the 
Imagination as a poet-priest, whose 
adoration rose to heaven on wings 
of beauty, who trimmed the lamp 
of sacrifice that its light might 
stream more radiantly towards the 
feet of God and fill with more reve- 
rential illumination the temple upon 
earth. Whatever there was for 
Laud, there was for George Herbert 
true poetry in the choral chant, 
in the coloured window, in the 
hallowed altar, in the hushed 
and solemn aisle. In Herbert’s 
church of Layton, which was ‘for 
workmanship a costly mosaic, and for 
the form an exact cross,’ there min- 
istered a poet-priest indeed. While, 
there or at Bemerton, Herbert pray- 
ed and mused upon the beauty of 
holiness, The Temple arose in solemn 
colour and in grave, sweet melody, 
to his rapt imagination. When we 
reflect on the harshness and bald- 
ness of Puritan worship and Puri- 
tan church architecture in England 
until the most recent time, and 
contrast with these all that has 
been done to invest the worship of 
the Church of England with lofty 
imagery and melting grace, we learn 
to appreciate the spell which Laud’s 
enthusiasm for the beauty of holi- 
ness laid upon many of his contem- 
poraries. 

It is certainly a mistake to sup- 
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pose that Laud favoured Popery, as 
distinguished from the Catholicism 
of the Latin Church. ‘The Pope,’ 
he says in a sermon from which we 
have already quoted, ‘ which Bel- 
larmine hath put into the definition 
of the Church, that there might be 
one ministerial head to keep all in 
unity, is as great as any, if not the 
greatest cause of divided Christi- 
anity.” He wrote to Strafford in 
March 1633, ‘You must turn out 
the insufficient [ schoolmasters |, and 
especially those which train up the 
youth in Popery.’ He was toler- 
ant of Papists to an extent which 
the Puritans condemned, but his 
tolerance would in the nineteenth 
century be called persecution. We 
hear of his causing to be brought 
up from Winchester ‘a Popish 
schoolmaster and a Popish inn- 
keeper in whose house many gentle- 
men’s sons of the western parts 
were bred up.’ The schoolmaster 
and the innkeeper were ‘at the 
Council-table,’ as the Reverend G. 
Garrard informs Strafford in a letter 
of April 28, 1637, ‘put down’ by 
Laud. A book was published by 
the Popish party in which ‘ praying 
to Saints and to the Blessed Virgin 
Mary’ was sanctioned; Laud had 
it called in and burnt by the hang- 
man. 

His Anglicanism was the typical 
Anglicanism of the via media, the 
Anglicanism of Bishop Andrews. 
In his Diary, Laud styles Bishop 
Andrews ‘the great light of the 
Christian world.’ In opposition to 
personal Papal infallibility, this 
school might have gone almost step 
for step with the Puritans. One of 
the theses which Andrews under- 
takes to maintain against Cardinal 
Bellarmine is ‘that it may be proba- 
bly gathered from the second chap- 
ter of the Second Epistle to the 
Thessalonians that the Roman Pon- 
tiff is Antichrist.’ The theology of 
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Anglicanism is essentially Roman, 
but it is a vital point in the system 
to decline submission to the Pope. 
The Church of England ‘is,’ says 
Laud, ‘in a hard condition.. She 
professes the ancient Catholic faith, 
and yet the Romanist condemns her 
of novelty in her doctrine ; she 
practises Church government as it 
hath been in use in all ages and all 
places where the Church of Christ 
hath taken any rooting, both in and 
ever since the Apostles’ times, and 
yet the separatist condemns her for 
Antichristianism in her discipline. 
The plain truth is, she is between 
these two factions as between two 
millstones.” 

Every reader of practical sagacity 
must see that, though the exact 
theological analyst and the carefully 
just historian of opinion may suc- 
ceed in distinguishing between 
Anglicanism and Romanism, and in 
understanding the sincere anti- 
Popery of Laud, the mass of men 
were and are sure to fall into mis- 
takes on the subject. Anglicanism 
is a faith for the library, in which 
the divine sits composing his trea- 
tise, or for the clerical conclave, 
where nice ecclesiastical distinc- 
tions have a professional interest ; 
but it is a bad working creed, and 
its passionate devotees have, with 
significant uniformity, been not lay- 
men, but clergymen. There is an 
organisation so fine of fibre and so 
exquisitely strung, so delicately 
poised between Popery and Protes- 
tantism, that it can balance itself, 
like Blondin crossing the Falls of 
Niagara, onthe thin aérial line of 
the via media between Rome and 
the Reformation. But ordinary 
mortals have difficulty even in 
comprehending how the feat can be 
performed. It seems to have 
puzzled the Pope himseif, for 
he offered Laud a Cardinal's hat. 
Possibly, indeed, Anglicanism may 
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have drawn nearer to Popery in 
the days of Land’s ascendency 
than it had done in the period 
preceding the death of Bishop 
Andrews. Not only did Land 
receive an offer of a Cardinal’s hat, 
but he did not at once and peremp- 
torily reject the offer. He evi- 
dently took it into consideration ; 
he consulted the King about it, and 
it was made to him a second time 
before being finally dismissed. Could 
such an offer have been made to a 
Bishop who held, with Andrews, 
that the Pope was probably Anti- 
christ ? ‘It must be confessed,’ says 
Hallam, ‘that these English theo- 
logians were less favourable to the 
Papal supremacy than to most other 
distinguishing tenets of the Catho- 
lic Church. Yet even this they were 
inclined to admit in a considerable 
degree, as a matter of positive 
though not Divine institution ; con- 
tent to make the doctrine and dis- 
cipline of the fifth century the rule 
of their bastard reform.’ In our 
own day we have seen Anglican- 
ism, revived in the purity of the 
Andrews type, develop into a fia- 
grancy of Roman doctrine which 
would have startled Laud. 

Need we wonder, then, that sim- 
ple, unsophisticated men have been 
unable to lay a firm grasp upon 
the difference between Anglicanism 
and Romanism, or that the practi- 
cal consequences of their inability 
have been serious? An Anglican 
sister of mercy, with a little higher 
elevation, a sentiment of devotion 
rather more subdued and ethereal 
than those of her associates, becomes 
a Roman nun; an Anglican doctor, 
with a keener intellectual fire-edge 
and a ™ore massive and turbulent 
personasity than those of the melo- 
dious Keble and the meditative 
Pusey, becomes a Roman Newman. 
Such a faith can scarce be read by 
one who runs. Rugged and im- 
petuous Cromwell, much in prayer 
and often in tears, for whom the 
clear shining of Gospel light was 
the sole beauty of holiness, might 
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fail in appreciating the symmetry 
of its perfection’;) and austere 
Prynnes, their ears twice sawn from 
their heads, might be excused: for 
not responding to its music of the 
spheres. ‘It must be confessed,’ 
says Hume, a cool; shrewd, and im- 
partial witness, ‘that though Land 
deserved not the appellation of 
Papist, the genius. of his religion 
was, though in a less degree, the 
same with that of the Romish : the 
same profound respect was exacted 
to the sacerdotal character, the 
same submission required to the 
creeds and decrees of synods and 
councils, the same pomp and cere- 
mony was affected in worship, and 
the same superstitious regard to 
days, postures, meats, and vestures. 
No wonder, therefore, that this 
prelate was, everywhere among the 
Puritans, regarded with horror as 
the forerunner of Antichrist.’ 

In point of fact, when we turn to 
the Puritan side of the question, we 
find that there was one grand ob- 
struction to their acceptance of 
Land’s beauty of holiness. That ob- 
stacle was compulsion. Laud might 
have a delicate hand, like that of a 
great artist striking theline of a face 
when he drew theological distinc- 
tions in his chamber at Lambeth ; 
but it was a heavy hand he brought 
down upon all who did not conform 
to his regulations in public. His 
idea was Anglican uniformity in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland ; 
and any breach of this uniformity 
seems to have produced in him a 
fierce and keen irritation like that 
physical irritation which we might 
fancy. to be produced by the sting 
of a wasp in a spot where one had 
been flayed. He would not tolerate 
even the worship of foreign Pro- 
testants resident in London: if they 
did not: conform, he worried them 
out of England: The Anglican 
discipline and worship were im- 
posed upon English regiments in 
foreign countries, and upon the 
foreign factories of English trading 
companies. Scudamore, the. Eng- 
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lish Ambassador to the Court of 
France, was. ordered to withdraw 
himself from fellowship with the 
Huguenots. This desertion of their 
struggling Continental brethren 
went to the heart of the English 
Puritans. Large numbers of Eng- 
lishmen took refuge in America; 
but it vexed Laud to see them thus 
escape him ; and though it has been 
doubted whether at his instance 
Hampden and Cromwell were de- 
tained in England, there can be no 
doubt that the emigration of Puri- 
tanswaschecked. Heeven stretched 
out his rod over the colonial Church- 
es, trying to bring them too into 
conformity. A few zealous Puritans 
founded an Association in the last 
year of James’s reign for the pur- 
pose of buying up tithes which had 
been seized by laymen, and apply- 
ing them to thesupport of preachers, 
or, as they were commonly called, 
lecturers, who agreed with Laud 
neither as to doctrine nor as to cere- 
monial. The head-quarters of the 
Society were in London, and Oliver 
Cromwell, then an energetic farmer 
of Huntingdon, whose spiritual ex- 
perience was very comforting to his 
friends, was one of its ardent sup- 
porters. ‘Building of hospitals,’ 
wrote Oliver, pleading for assistance 
to one of the lecturers, ‘ provides for 
men’s bodies: to build material 
temples is judged a work of piety ; 
but they that procure spiritual food, 
they that build up spiritual temples, 
they are the men truly charitable, 
truly pious.’ The Association, both 
on account of the Puritan doctrine 
of its lecturers and the dependence 
of the whole affair on the laity, was 
offensive to Laud. The leaders were 
brought into the Star Chamber and 
condemned to pay a severe penalty. 
Thescheme wasbrokenup. England, 
Scotland, and Ireland were to have 
Laud’s religion or none. It made 
the matter only the more exaspera- 
ting that, in the placidity of his 
theological comprehensiveness, Laud 
could speak of ceremonies as indif- 
ferent. Was that which was indif- 
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ferent for him to be wrought into 
links of iron wherewith to bind 
other men’s consciences? Milton’s 
ire against the Bishops reaches its 
intensest glow when he speaks of the 
indifferent things out of which they 
framed their intolerable impositions. 

Never has a system of perse- 
cution been put in operation better 
adapted to tease into fury a proud 
and rugged nation than that of 
Laud. To provoke to fury—not 
to subdue. It was not that tremen- 
dous terrorism by which Rome has 
sometimes steadied her tottering 
throne. Whenthe simple alternative 
was prostrate submission or death 
by fire, and there was power in the 
oppressor to enforce it, human na- 
ture gave way, the spirit of a nation 
was broken, and perhaps the most 
pernicious blunder and the most 
heinous crime of which man is ca- 
pable were consummated. This 
was the case in parts of Italy and 
of Spain. Laud’s tyranny produced 
a universal, fretting irritation, 
the few instances of severe per- 
sonal punishment inflicted upon 
ecclesiastical delinquents being just 
sufficient to stimulate indignation 
to the highest pitch, not sufficient 
to quell a brave and stubborn race. 
Such instances were the mangling 
and branding of Dr. AlexanderLeigh- 
ton, father of Archbishop Leighton 
of Dunblane. He was whipped, set 
in the pillory, branded with red-hot 
iron. His nostrils were slit, his 
ears cut off, the infliction taking 
place with an interval of a week, 
one nostril being slit and one ear 
cut off at a time. He was then 
thrown into prison, where he re- 
mained until the ‘general overturn.’ 
This was in 1630. In 1637, Prynne, 
a lawyer, Bastwick, a doctor of medi- 
cine, and Burton, a clergyman of the 
Church of England,were subjected to 
similar manglings. Prynne’s ears 
had been cutoff once beforeand sewn 
onagain ; this time they were grub- 
bed up by'the roots. The men were 
all; heavily fined and sent to im- 
prisonment in remote castles. It 
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cannot be doubted that the language 
printed by these men was studious- 
ly offensive to Laud, the Bishops, 
and the Court; but the injury which 
their words could have occasioned 
to the Government was scarcely 
appreciable as weighed against the 
influence of their torturings, in pre- 
sence of a large and sympathetic 
crowd. 

It has been said that Anglican- 
ism in its pure type has no direct 
or necessary affinity with Popery. 
But as a matter of fact, the via 
media has been always thronged 
with proselytes from the Church of 
England to the Church of Rome. 
In their main position, that Laudism 
was calculated to bring in Popery, 
the Puritans were in the right. 
For one Romanist who has taken 
refuge in Anglicanism, as affording 
him a comparatively free and 
comparatively purified Catholi- 
cism, five hundred Anglicans have 
passed into the Church of Rome. 
Appearance rules the world ; and if 
two Churches are like each other 
in appearance, it will be their ap- 
pearance, not their hidden and in- 
trinsic qualities, that will influence 
men. The very best trap you can 
devise to bring an escaped bird 
back into confinement is the cage 
from which it has flown. The new 
freedom is agitating, perplexing ; 
there are perils and difficulties, not a 
few, in finding a livelihood among 
these forest boughs, tossing in the 
wind; and the accustomed perch, 
the well-filled trough of seed, the 
water sparkling in its glass, seem 
so alluring as they are placed full 
in view. The bird that will be free 
must cast no lingering look back- 
ward upon the sweets of servitude ; 
its safe course is to fly at once out 
of sight of the cage. 

Common sense also, and the stiff 
logic that avails in practical life, 
will insist that the Puritans, in 
demanding that the severance be- 
tween England and Rome should 
be complete, and that the Church 
of England should frankly and 
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irrevocably cast in her lot with the 
Churches of the Reformation, had 
a right to judge Rome by what she 
was in the days when Luther and 
Calvin rose against her, not by an 
ideal past to which she had misera- 
bly given the lie. If her past was that 
of united Christendom and St. Ber- 
nard, her present was that of Monk 
Tetzel and the Inquisition. ‘The 
fires of Smithfield and the mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew were 
nearer to the Puritans in 1630-40, 
than the Reign of Terror of 1793 
is to us in the present day; and it 
is not too much to say that the 
political history of England has 
been throughout the whole of this 
century, and is at this hour, power- 
fully influenced by the results of 
the experiment of pure democracy 
made by Robespierre and his friends 
in 1793. It is right and beautiful 
that the spirit of the past, in all 
that was immortal in it, should be 
transfused into the present ; but it 
is after all the spirit of the present 
that ought to rule the present, not 
the spirit of the past; and even if 
we grant that what was noble in 
mediwval Christianity, its valour, 
its reverence, its aspiration, its 
piety, its capacities of obedience 
and renunciation, ought to have 
been carried over into the Reformed 
Churches, we may still maintain 
that Anglicanism attempted to 
carry over into the modern time 
not only the kernel but the husk 
of medizvalism. And it is a law 
which modern science, with each 
new advance, shows with new em- 
phasis to be inexorable and uni- 
versal, that Nature casts away her 
husks and never takes them up 
again. All resuscitated religion, 
like all resuscitated art, wants the 
breath of life. It is but a pallid 
ghost, and must sooner or later 
creep back into the tomb. Pro- 
testantism might or might not do 
as great things for the human race 
as Medisvalism, but it could do 
them only on its own basis, At 
this day, when we see Ultramon- 
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tanism and progress arrayed in 
mortal conflict, we behold the latest 
confirmation of the assertion of the 
Puritans that the breach with Rome 
ought to be decisive. 

Land has been justly called 
Charles’s bad genius, and it is when 
we appreciate his influence over 
Charles that we understand in its 
deepest malignity the evil thing 
which Laud represented for such 
men as Hampden and Vane. He, 
more than any other man, nursed 
Charles in that worship of his 
kingly office and himself which was 
his ruin. In_ preaching before 
Charles and his Parliament upon 
‘the pillars’ of the world spoken 
of in the seventy-fifth Psalm, Laud 
proceeds thus : 


God doth not say here, ‘I bear up the 
earth’ and the ‘inhabitants’ of it, though He 
doth that too, and they cannot subsist 
without Him; but as if He had quite put 
them over to the King and the great 
governors under him, He saith, ‘I bear up 
the pillars,’ and then I look, and will re- 
quire of them, that they ‘bear up’ the State 
and the "people. ‘Let me speak a little 
boldly,’ saith Gregory Naziazen; ‘shew 
yourselves gods to your subjects ;’ gods 
and no less. ‘Gods’; why then you must 
do God’s work. And God*s work, ever 
since the Creation, is to preserve and ‘ bear 
up’ the world. Therefore, as God bears up 
you, so you must bear up the earth and the 
people. God retains His own power over 
you; but He hath given you His own power 
over them. 


This, if uttered in our day, might 
well enough be interpreted into the 
infinitely great in sound, and infi- 


nitely little in sense, of pulpit 
platitude ; but it meant more in the 
seventeenth century, and above all it 
meant more for Charles. This was 
the kind of thing which blun- 
dering, stuttering James, pleased 
doubtless, to have his ears 
tickled with it, would practically 
discern to be moonshine, in dealing 
with such a nation. as the English. 
But into the sickly mind of Charles, 
prone to illusions and mysticisms, 
it came like a delicious, enervating, 
soul-entrancing syren-song. Passive 
obedience toananointed king became, 
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in his fixed persuasion, a sacred 
duty, and his smile ennobled 
the sycophant almost into: a saint, 
The anointed and mystically en- 
dowed creature was of unspeakable 
value to his people, was almost in- 
capable of being criminal if his own 
glory and defence were to be pro- 
moted, and would probably be 
guarded by special interposition of 
Providence from the fate which 
might overtake ordinary mortals. 
Such was the web of fallacy and 
fantasy in which poor Charles was, 
to his destruction, involved. Had 
Laud succeeded in conforming Eng- 
land to his ideal as completely as 
he conformed Charles, the very 
fibre of the national character would 
have mortified; and the spirit of 
the English race, known from the 
days of Froissart as high and proud, 
would have become that of the slave. 
In all the weight of meaning which 
inspired men have thrown into the 
term, an Eng:.nd after Laud’s own 
heart would have been an idolatrous 
England. Putting phantoms of a 
diseased imagination for real things, 
it would have bowed down in maud- 
lin reverence before foolish or vi- 
cious kings, calling them sages and 
saints, Solomons and Hezekiahs. 
Such a nation, mistaking the dusky 
air in the charnels of superstition 
for the pure light of religion, would 
have lost those erect and ruddy 
virtues which dwell with health of 
mind and body, and would have 
crept between heaven and earth in 
basest thraldom to the priest and 
the tyrant. 

Having been aided in his rise by the 
patronage of ecclesiastics and cour- 
tiers, having all his life haunted Uni- 
versities and Courts, with no gift of 
familiarity or sociability, Laud’s 
whole nature was antipathetic to 
the mass of mankind ; and while he 
rested on Strafford, and hoped in 
the King, and rejoiced in the deci- 
sions of the Courts of Star Chamber 
and High Commission, he was pro- 
foundly ignorant of the England that 
lay at his feet. Strafford was more 
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feared than he; but Laud was un- 
questionably the most unpopular 
man in the three Kingdoms. The 
comprehensiveness of his unpopu- 
larity is in one respect greatly to 
his credit; for he was resolutely 
honest in enforcing ecclesiastical 
discipline upon the upper as well 
as the lower classes. ‘ Persons of 
honour and great quality,’ says 
Clarendon, ‘ of the court and of the 
country, were every day cited into 
the High Commission Court, upon 
the fame of their incontinence, or 
other scandal in their lives, and 
were there prosecuted to their 
shame and punishment.’ He was 
a man of a perfectly honest and 
intrepid spirit—that must be said 
for Land ; and it is something to be 
set against the toothless obsequious- 
ness of model ecclesiasticism in our 
time. But Laud’s utter fearlessness, 
tempered as it was by no prudential 
tact or masculine sympathy with 
his kind, was a fatal quality for him. 
As James had half-prophesied, his 


scheme of ecclesiastical uniformity 
was shattered upon the resistance 


of the Scotch. The attempt to 
introduce the Landian service in 
Edinburgh occasioned a riot, and 
the riot swelled into a revolutior. 
When, after fifteen years oftyranny 
and misgovernment, the patience of 
the English people was exhausted, 
and the Long Parliament met, Laud 
was, at the same time with Strafford, 
placed under arrest. He said that 
his arrest exceedingly surprised him, 
and this may very well have been 
the fact, for he lived in a vain show, 
fencying that to take the ears off 
Prynne was to change the heart of 
anation, and unaware of the mighty 
wrath that England was nursing 
against him in her heart. The 
tables were now turned, and Prynne 
became the implacable and unscru- 
pulous persecutor and prosecutor of 
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Laud. Hated by all Puritans, he 
was most of all hated by the Scotch, 
and it may be doubted whether 
even the intense and unweariable 
enmity of Prynne would have pro- 
cured his death if the Scots, whom, 
in 1644, the English Commons were 
anxious to propitiate, had not urged 
that he should die. Mr. Darwin 
tells us that, in the general conflict 
of nature, the war between species 
closely resembling each other is 
most severe. Curious !—it was in 
Laud, on the one hand, and in the 
Covenanting Scots who hunted him 
to death on the other, that the 
idea of ecclesiastical uniformity as 
supremely desirable was held with 
impassioned fervour. Laud sought 
Anglican uniformity, the Scots 
sought Presbyterian uniformity, 
throughout the three Kingdoms. 
Neither idea could be realised; and 
the Scots, when they had trampled 
on the dust of Laud, found that 
they had still to reckon with Oliver 
Cromwell, John Milton, and a very 
large number of persons. for whom 
imposed and enforced uniformity, 
whether Anglican or Presbyterian, 
was once for all insufferable. Laud 
was beheaded in January 1645. He 
had defended himself with the 
courage and pertinacity that had 
always distinguished him, and he 
died bravely and gently. It was 
seemly that he and Strafford should 
die. They two made it the object 
of their lives to seal up the eyes of 
England in the sleep of despot- 
ism, spiritual and civil. Their 
death was the ~ight conclusion of a 
superb historical tragedy. The task 
was too much for them; but let no 
one think of Laud as a peevish 
imbecile. He had all the faults, 
and they are grievous, of the eccle- 
siastical order; but he was one of 
the greatest ecclesiastics England 
has produced. 
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ORIGINAL LETTERS OF BERNARDO TASSO. 
A CHAPTER OF ITALIAN HISTORY. 


N the year 1869 an autograph 
letter of Bernardo Tasso was 
found in the Library of Mantua, and 
published by the Marchese Campori 
with forty-six others of the same 
writer, collected from various quar- 
ters. The greater number were 
transcribed from a manuscript bear- 
ing date 1600 in the College of St. 
Carlo in Modena, and professing to 
be an authentic copy of letters in 
the handwriting of Tasso. Thirty- 
seven of them are entirely new, and 
they occupy one volume in the series 
of Curiosita Litterarie recently issued 
from the press in Bologna. The 
favourable reception it met with 
induced a native of Mantua, Signor 
Attilio Portioli, to make further 
search in the Library of that city. 
The result appears in more than 200 
letters written while Tasso was in 
the service of Gonzaga, Duke of 
Mantua, and while, for a short time 
before his death, he held the office 
of Podesta of Ostiglia. The labour 
of reducing to order original letters 
of so old a date has been greatly 
increased by the barbarous treat- 
ment of the Library during the 
Austrian occupation. In order to 
reduce the inconvenient bulk of the 
manuscripts, they tore off the outer 
covers ; destroying the addresses of 
letters and pages of the correspon- 
dence itself. The letters, however, 
contain for the most part sufficient 
internal evidence to enable an intel- 
ligent editor to distribute them to 
their proper destinations. 

For another collection of letters 
written from the Court of France 
in 1553, When Tasso was soliciting 
Henry II. to form a league with the 
Turks for a descent upon the King- 
dom of Naples, we are indebted to 
Signor Panizza. They were inter- 
cepted by the Venetians ; and being 
discovered among the archives of 


Venice, were published by him at 
Trent in 1869. 

With regard to the value of the 
industry that has thus recalled to 
memory an almost forgotten repu- 
tation, the author of the once famous 
Amadigi will scarcely now excite, 
under that title, the same degree of 
interest that has gathered round his 
more illustrious son. Though high- 
ly esteemed in his own time for his 
poetic talent and elegance in prose 
composition, he never attained the 
laurel crown that was destined for 
the author of the Gerusalemme 
Liberata. But the new series of 
letters elucidates the political and 
social history of an eventful period 
in many curious particulars. There 
have been two earlier collections from 
his pen, one published by Seghezzi 
in 1733, and another by Serassi in 
1751. They were intended as 
models of the epistolary style; and 
being prepared by the author him- 
self for the press, disclose no more 
of his own inner thoughts and the 
course of public events than the 
writer thought fit to reveal. But the 
recently discovered correspondence 
was prompted by the exigencies of 
the hour, and exhibits without re- 
serve the notions and habits of one 
who took an active part in the Court 
intrigues and military expeditions 
of Italy, France, and the Empire. 
The studied narrative of a contem- 
porary partisan may not always 
represent transactions of his own 
time in the relative magnitude they 
are afterwards seen to have borne; 
but his familiar letters enable a later 
historian to place himself on a level 
with his subject, and to combine the 
advantages of a living witness with 
the judgment of a disinterested cri- 
tic. The letter-writer admits us to 
domestic scenes, shows us in his 
own studio the working of human 
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passions, affections, and sorrows, 
which, however modified by circum- 
stances, make all mankind of one 
kindred on the earth. 

Bernardo Tasso was a represen- 
tative man of his age; not behind 
the best in polite learning and 
scholarship: his moral character 
was a result of the system of edu- 
cation for which Rome, supreme 
in that department, was alone re- 
sponsible. He lived in the midst 
of political turmoil and intellec- 
tual agitation, when the academi- 
cians were pretending to revive, to- 
gether with their classic literature, 
the morals and manner of life of the 
ancients, and exciting the suspicion 
of civiland ecclesiastical authorities, 
whose attention was soon more 
deeply absorbed by actual revolu- 
tions in religion. It does not appear 
that he joined any of those societies, 
but it is significant of the semi- 
pagan philosophy of the Renaissance 
period that in his letters of condo- 
lence or advice the usual reference 
to the Scriptures is superseded by 
quotations from Cicero and Ari- 
stotle. At one time we find him 
discoursing of poetry and the fine 
arts, and inditing refined moral 
sentiments ; while in the same page 
he counsels his patron that in poli- 
tics he may dispense with the usual 
laws of honour, and proposes to put 
out of their misery prisoners who 
cannot pay for their keep. He ex- 
cuses delays in the Chancery on the 
singular plea that few clerks are 
allowed him, and among them 
scarcely one who can write; and 
recommends to the Duke a servant 
who has made him an excellent oil 
and most divine aqua vite as spe- 
cimens of his skill in the occult 
science, and who promises out of 
‘secret virtues in sulphur and salt to 
extract for his Excellency a large 
revenue. Towards the close of his 
life he was concerned in the admi- 
nistration of the criminal courts: the 
condition of the prisoners and the 
infliction of torture are frequent 
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topics of his correspondence with 
head-quarters. If some sentiments 
of humanity occasionally appear to 
do him credit, the whole judiciary 
system presents a revolting picture, 
and his own share in it shows him 
to be no better than his contem- 
poraries. Not in Mantua alone, but 
everywhere, men of an average 
quality of humanity and civilisation 
engaged in the deliberate infliction 
of cruelty, and speak of it as a 
matter of common necessity. Not 
criminals only, but witnesses were 
tortured with no more hesitation 
than they are now cross-examined 
in our courts; and Tasso, a man of 
refined taste, moral sentiments, and 
religious profession, goes with good 
appetite from the torture chamber 
to his breakfast, leaving a mangled 
victim to recover meantime sufficient 
strength to undergo fresh agony. 
Men were used, it is true, to this 
treatment, and expected no other; 
the coarse materials the judges had 
to deal with would have resisted 
milder measures, and witnesses had 
generally prevaricated before they 
were warned by the rack to keep at 
least to a consistent story. There is 
not always this excuse. A young 
woman falls into his hands who 
persists in denying all knowledge of 
the matter under investigation; for 
three-quarters of an hour she was 
tortured ; ‘ at last the captain turned 
the wheel to one half the rope, and 
threatened to stretch her to the last 
turn, but she held out without a tear 
or a cry: quite a miracle in a young 
girl.’ Neither law nor justice im- 
posed any restraint upon these pro- 
ceedings; orders were sometimes 
issued to torture juris ordine non 
servato. After eighteen months’ 
imprisonment, an unhappy man, 
after seeing two brothers hanged, 
and enduring the rack, is found to 
be innocent. Tasso begs to know 
if he is to show him any mercy; he 
is detained on a fresh accusation of 
blasphemy, and as seven turns of 
the wheel have failed to extort the 
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prescribed fine, inasmuch as the 
wretch does not possess a quattrino, 
it will be better either to let him 
go, or to put an end to him at once. 
These blood-scented letters conclude 
with elegantly turned phrases, com- 
mending himself to the love of his 
most excellent prince. In the midst 
of these atrocities, a grotesque re- 
gard was assumed for the purity of 
public morals. In Ferrara a bocca 
di leone had been opened to receive 
anonymous accusations against blas- 
phemers of the Virgin and Saints. 
Men were arrested in the street for 
being in loose company, or using 
bad language ; as time goes on, the 
savage element grows in the old 
man ; he turns in his sbirri into the 
prisons to worry his victims, like 
terriers in a pit of rats, and keepsa 
register for his employer of wounds, 
agonies, and death. 

Justice was sometimes done, but 
it was of a rough kind, and adminis- 
tered on a principle of retaliation 
to inspire terror rather than to make 
the law respected. Even in female 
hands there was seldom any error 
on the side of mercy. Under the 
government of Isabella, Duchess of 
Milan, it happened that one of the 
family of Caraccioli had imprisoned 
one of his dependants on a false 
charge, in order to get possession of 
his daughter. Cited before Isabella, 
he was compelled to settle a hand- 
some dowry on the girl; the mar- 
riage ceremony was solemnly per- 
formed, and the young bridegroom 
immediately beheaded. The real 
incidents of Italian life have filled 
the world with materials for tragic 
story. 

When such was the administra- 
tion of penal jurisdiction, we may 
imagine what the state of the pri- 
sons must have been, and the con- 
dition of those in custody. There 
was no regular provision for their 
maintenance, no distinction of cri- 
minals; those who survived the 
pangs of starvation and obtained 
release, came out often with shat- 
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tered intellect. ‘The prisons are 
quite full,’ wrote Tasso to the Duke 
in 1564; ‘and the inmates so poor 
that they are dying of hunger.’ He 
has some feeling left for himself, and 
complains of the time occupied in 
these ‘ examinations ;’ it would be 
better, he suggests, to hang some 
of them out of the way, to shorten 
his trouble and their misery. 

In earlier days, before opportunity 
had brought to light what may be 
lurking in human nature beneath 
the benignant aspect of scholar, 
courtier, or divine, he leads us into 
more pleasant scenes among the 
courts of Italian cities, where the 
waning glories of chivalry yet lin- 
gered to impress its character on 
the poetry and manners of the age. 
Bayard was still living, an example 
of that gallantry in the field and 
courtesy in the hall which consti- 
tute the perfection of knighthood. 
In such schools the younger Tasso 
was bred; of such materials the 
poetic genius of thesixteenth century 
was composed. Inured by his ad- 
ventures to violence and bloodshed, 
Bernardo chose the theme of his 
epic poem among the Paladins 
of ancient romance, and deals in 
giants, enchanted swords, prodigi- 
ous wounds, and miraculous cures. 
Torquato, while he painted con amore 
Amazonian heroines and Christian 
knights, softened the alarum of the 
camp with strains of love. 

They might have found in events 
of their own time more sublime 
subjects for the muse. When the 
quarrels of rival princes have ceased 
to interest, and names of conspirators 
are forgotten, there will remain 
upon the stage of that century noble 
figures of men and women, who in 
their love of truth and resistance to 
spiritual despotism fought a harder 
fight and won a more enduring 
freedom than seditious demagogues 
in cities, or hare-brained warriors 
on the battle-field. So inevitably 
does the spirit of the Reformation 
cross the path and mix in the affairs 
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of every eminent man in the six- 
teenth century, that it must of 
necessity be taken into our compu- 
tation of causes, even in that country 
where the unscrupulous measures 
resorted to were successful in crush- 
ing its influence and almost obli- 
terating its traces. 

It is remarkable that throughout 
the whole of this correspondence 
there is no direct allusion to the 
revolution in religious thought and 
creed then agitating Italy; though 
the writer was fora time in the very 
focus of it at Ferrara, and at a later 
period the disturbances in Naples 
on the attempt of the Viceroy to 
introduce the Inquisition there, 
were the indirect occasion of his 
own subsequent misfortunes. Tasso 
is not singular in this reticence. 
Contemporary historians scarcely 
notice the Reformation except by a 
contemptuous mention of heretics, 
or apologies for inserting the names 
of their eminent men among the 
notables of the age. They seem to 
have had little apprehension of the 
great matter destined to be kindled 
by those autos da fé that were filling 
their market-places with the savour 
of human flesh. In Ferrara the news 
of the massacre of 60,000 Hugue- 
nots on the Day of St. Bartholomew 
was received with delight. A jubilee 
was held to celebrate it, though, as 
the Ferrarese chronicler relates, ‘the 
people were imposed upon by the 
pretext that it was on account of 
the birth of a prince.’ Of the nature 
and progress of the Reformation 
less was known in Italy than in any 
other country of its growth. Rome 
discouraged all discussion of eccle- 
siastical affairs, and prohibited the 
circulation, since she could no longer 
suppress the issue, of printed docu- 
ments that published to the world 
her cruelties and the constancy of 
her victims. The Italian States 
were not, as in Germany, arrayed 
against each other by religious ani- 
mosity ; there were no rival courts 
whose interests might be served by 
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sheltering opponents of the spiritual 
power. It was therefore not con- 
venient for one seeking the patron- 
age of Catholic princes to meddle 
with such matters, nor would a man 
like Tasso see anything worthy of 
special notice in the measures 
adopted for enforcing unanimity by 
the cord and fire. 

Being left an orphan in infancy, 
Bernardo had been placed under 
the protection of an uncle, Bishop 
of Recanati. From early years he 
devoted himself to letters, and con- 
tinued his studies in tranquillity till 
the assassination of the Bishop in 
1520 obliged him, in his twenty- 
seventh year, to seek some employ- 
ment. Heremoved to Padua, where, 
under the instruction of the Vene- 
tian Bembo, he perfected himself 
in scholarship, natural science, and 
particularly in the Tuscan dialect, 
which at that time, when the classic 
rage was beginning to abate, was 
cultivated and adorned by the best 
writers of the age. 

The courts of princes were then 
frequented by candidates for pre- 
ferment, as in later times scholars 
from our universities would hang 
about coffee-houses and booksellers’ 
shops. To be attached as scribe to 
an embassy, or as secretary in the 
cabinet of a prince, was the reward 
of talents which discovered them- 
selves in a happy address or dedi- 
catory eulogium. Tasso-was fortu- 
nate in obtaining service with 
Count Guido Rangone, with whose 
family he contracted a friendship 
that descended to his son Torquato, 
and conferred lasting benefits on 
himself. It was requisite, of course, 
that a young poet should be in 
love. Bernardo was already a 
sonnetteer ; and accordingly he 
bestowed his heart, poetically or 
in earnest, upon Ginevra Malatesta, 
whose beauty and virtues were 
deemed worthy of immortality in 
the verse of Ariosto. His devotion, 


it seems, met with no encourage- 
ment, at least it led to no result, 
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except many a sonnet to his lady’s 
eyebrow; and, when his aspira- 
tions were cut short by her accept- 
ance of a rival suitor, another 
stanza commemorated, and per- 
haps consoled, his grief: 

La Malatesta, mia dolce nemica, 

Nel cui onesto fuoco arsi molt’ anni, 

Che troppo, ahi lasso me, bella e pudica 
Cagion mi fu di cosi lunghi affanni, &c. 
Soon, however, he was roused from 
fancy’s dreams to active work, and 
despatched by his patron on a mis- 
sion to Clement VII. He arrived 
at Rome in a time of trouble, when 
the city had been sacked by the 
troops of Bourbon, and the Pope 
was a prisoner in St. Angelo. He 
acquitted himself so well that 
Clement retained him for an em- 
bassy on his own account to Lannoy, 
the Emperor’s viceroy in Naples. 
With a narrow escape of his life 
from the mutinous soldiery who in- 
fested every road, he executed his 
commission ; and soon after we find 
him in Paris soliciting the aid of 
Francis for the Papal League, and 
engaged on behalf of Rangone in 
the marriage contract then nego- 
tiating between Ercole, Prince of 
Este, and Renée, cousin of the 
King. This alliance was the stipu- 
lated price of the Duke of Ferrara’s 
adherence to the treaty on foot 
between the principal European 
States for the liberation and rein- 
statement of the Pope. During 
his stay in Paris he offered his 
services to the Princess Renée, and 
was accepted as her private secre- 

tary. 

Here was a position which seemed 
to offer all that a man of taste and 
letters could desire. The Duchy of 
Ferrara was among the foremost 
of Italian States in reputation for 
learning, as well as military power. 
Tasso had occasion frequently to 
visit it after his official connection 
had ceased, and regretted his early 
exit into troubled scenes from a 
court so full of attractions. At 
the time of his arrival there in the 
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train of Renée in 1528, Alfonso, 
father of the bridegroom, was still 
upon the throne which he had 
shared with the notorious Lucrezia 
Borgia, of whose alleged infamy 
the chronicles of Ferrara not only 
contain no record, but on occasion 
of her marriage with Alfonso de- 
scribe her as ‘donna bellissima, 
gentile, ed ornata d’ ogni virti,’ and 
continue to speak of her with re- 
spect after her decease had removed 
all temptation to flattery. In early 
life Alfonso had passed some time 
in France, and wore the Order of 
St. Michel, whose members were 
pledgéd to mutualdefence. Hence, 
in the quarrels between the Popes 
and the rival Sovereigns of France 
and Spain, he adhered to the French 
side; Ferrara was in consequence 
exposed to continual alarms from 
the troops of Giulio II. and other 
supporters of the imperial interests 
in Italy. The city was watched 
like a mousetrap by an expectant 
cat; ambuscades were laid, and 
assassins employed to get rid of an 
enemy who defied them from within 
his stronghold. The sagacity of 
Alfonso had foreseen the changes 
that the use of artillery must in- 
troduce in military tactics, and he 
applied himself to the study of 
that ‘pestilent invention.’ The 
first hollow explosive shells were 
constructed in his arsenal : ‘ il gran 
diavolo,’ a huge cannon of his con- 
trivance, did great execution when 
it happened to carry true; and he 
even anticipated the mitrailleuse 
by a machine discharging a volley 
of balls under hydraulic pressure. 
By these means he was able to sweep 
the enemy from his walls; and 
when Venetian galleys sailed up 
the river to annoy Ferrara, his guns, 
under the management of Cardinal 
Ippolito, annihilated the hostile 
fleet. 

Into these warlike precincts Tasso 
and the bride from the gay Court of 
Francis were now introduced. The 
appearance of Ferrara, however 
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picturesque to a poet’s view, would 
have little attraction for a man of 
peace. Gloomy mounds bristling 
with cannon seemed more in ac- 
cordance with a prison than with 
the gallant cavalcade that in Eastern 
pomp with canopies and silken 
umbrellas issued from the city gates 
to welcome home their prince ; or at 
other times greeted the visit of a 
friendly Pope, or celebrated the 
births and marriages of the house 
of Este. Within its ramparts, how- 
ever, there was much to cheer his 
spirits. Scholars of renown fre- 
quented the University ; there were 
students from England in sufficient 
numbers to form a distinct nation. 
Bianca d’ Este was celebrated for 
her skill in Greek and Latin verse ; 
Ferrara’s theatre excelled in splendid 
pageants, in which the natural river 
was introduced upon the stage, 
with artificial islands adorned with 
trees and flowers. There Savonarola 
was born and studied; Giovanni 
Pico, Guarino, and other eminent 
professors occupied in turn the 
academic chair ; and there, through 
the munificence of the Duke, Ariosto 
had provided himself with a house 
and gardens. Characters famous 
in the theological and literary world 
were rising upon the scene, en- 
couraged by Renéeand her husband, 
till the bigotry of Rome turned that 
asylum into a den of persecution. 
Foremost among them appears a 
young girl, Olimpia Morata, re- 
nowned at a later period for her 
virtues, as for her brief and adven- 
turous career. At the age of four- 
teen she wrote letters in polished 
Greek, and declaimed publicly in 
Latin. Her father was tutor to the 
ducal princes, and imparted his 
lessons with such success that Greek 
was as familiar to them as their 
native tongue. Such proficients 
were they in classic lore, that when 
the eldest daughter of Renée was no 
more than ten years old, she and 
het brothers performed a play of 
Terence in the presence of the Pope 
VOL, IX.—NO, XLIX, NEW SERIES, 


and the whole Court, ‘to the extreme 
satisfaction of his Holiness.’ Pre- 
cocious little pedants they must 
have been as they xtrutted upon the 
stage, or when with Prince Louis, 
five years of age, at their head, with 
sixty of his juvenile companions, in 
black damask trimmed with silver, 
and velvet shoes, they received the 
Pope upon the bridge, and presented 
him with the keys. 

In the comparative repose of the 
nineteenth century, it is inconceiv- 
able how in such turbulent periods, 
and so insecure as to property and 
life, arts and learning could revive 
and attain such excellence. When 
incessant wars were decimating the 
population, when new and loathsome 
diseases, arising from the number of 
unburied dead, or, asit was believed, 
from the vivandiéres selling dis- 
guised human flesh to famishing 
troops, filled men’s minds with dis- 
gust and fear; when the ordinary 
plague was periodically sweeping 
away its tens of thousands, and the 
internal economy was so viciously 
organised, even in the model state 
of Ferrara, that a failure in the 
harvest or a rise in the floods threw 
ten thousand starving peasants upon 
the charity of the citizens ; when 
life was thus agitated and pre- 
carious, it is a wonder that there 
should have been any leisure or in- 
clination to apply the mind to any- 
thing but the present calamities. 
Probably the robuster organisms 
alone survived, while the weak were 
crushed. Life under such circum- 
stances admitted of no emasculating 
sentimentalism. The mental facul- 
ties were stimulated by a vital 
energy, which invigorated also the 
physical frame, and prepared both 
for effective service. If coarseness 
sometimes defiles the humour of a 
satirist, or a novelist revels in im- 
moral scenes, the vice is undisguised 
and known by its proper name. 
The heroes whose epithalamium 
Tasso sings are as passionate in love 
as invincible in the field; but 
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Aretino himself would have blushed 
at the sensuality and selfishness 
that are served up in the ‘ kitchen 
literature’ of our modern novels to 
gratify effeminate appetites. Hard 
blows given and taken in hand-to- 
hand fighting tried the mettle of the 
soldier ; nor would the civilian have 
made much way in the world who 
could not hold his own with dagger 
or staff when occasion served. The 
bold encounter of combatants in the 
field differs not more from the intri- 
cate manceuvres of modern strategy 
than the honest love which sought 
to win fair lady’s favour by personal 
prowess, from the ‘ sensuous cater- 
wauling’ which forms the staple of 
modern amatory verse. Tasso, a 
man devoted to diplomacy and the 
muse, had already risked his life, 
and was soon to be exposed to more 
harassing perils. 

The arrival of Renée at the Court 
of Ferrara produced a revolution in 
its intellectual society. It was not 
alone her wonderful attainments in 
natural and moral philosophy, but 
her affection for the new opinions 
in theology, that gave a turn to its 
pursuits: to these and to the en- 
couragement shegave toenlightened 
men who gathered round her, must 
be ascribed the renown which 
rendered Ferrara notorious as an 
asylum for free-thinkers; and at 
length drew upon herself persecu- 
tions which destroyed her domestic 
happiness, and finally drove her 
back into France. Had there been 
no such dangerous element, Tasso 
might have accommodated himself 
happily in a society so distinguished, 
and in the intimacy of a princess so 
amiable and accomplished. It was 
not the character of Renée to dis- 
semble her sentiments; and as we 
find Clement Marot installed soon 
after in Tasso’s place, we may con- 
clude that the Reformed opinions 
were not disguised at Court, and 
that he found them irreconcileable 
with his own. For acrisis had now 
been reached when it became neces- 
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sary to take one or the other side. 
At first, upon the revival of the old 
philosophy in the Academies of 
Italy, the more abstruse doctrines of 
the Christian Schools were found 
toaccord in so many points with 
Platonic ideas, that enthusiasts in 
the cause of learning saw no reason 
to break with the established order 
of things. They could acquiesce in 
the dogmas of the Church, while 
bestowing their affections upon the 
classic rationalism of ancient Greece 
and Rome. Only by degrees was 
it discovered how incompatible with 
emancipation of thought and con- 
science was the Papal system. 
Under its monopoly the spirit of 
primitive Christianity had almost 
ceased to breathe; and now the in- 
stincts of the natural man, awakened 
by voices of the past, was crav- 
ing for something, it scarcely knew 
what, and seemed for the moment 
to have found it in sympathy of 
thought and morals with the pre- 
Christian genius of the old pagan 
writers. Tasso profited by the error 
so far as to become well versed in 
scholarship. Fortunately he was 
too late to be led away by the classic 
rage that had turned the heads of 
the preceding generation. At the 
same time religion was balancing 
itself on a new centre; and with 
more earnest heart, though not al- 
ways with attractive face, was re- 
turning from foreign lands to occupy 
the old ground. Doctrines of the 
Reformers found their way anony- 
mously and unsuspected, even in 
Rome itself, into the highest 
quarters, and were received with 
approbation till the revelation of 
their heretical authorship filled the 
deluded ecclesiastics with dismay. 
At Ferrara it must have come under 
the notice of the Secretary, though, 
as it appears, without winning his 
attachment. Prudential considera- 
tion perhaps intervened ; for it now 
dawned upon the hierarchy of the 
Church of Rome that a reform of 
morals and a rational creed must 
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relax their arbitrary power and de- 
range their revenues, A letter of 
the Mantuan collection, written 
during a subsequent mission of 
Tasso at Rome, describes the con- 
sternation of the city at a resolution 
of the Pope to enforce a recent de- 
cree of the Council of Trent, and to 
send all beneficed ecclesiastics into 
residence. ‘The whole Court is in 
despair : two-thirds will have to go, 
and with them of course will depart 
the greater number of merchants and 
artificers, e delle putane.’ With the 
Reformers themselves, no measures 
were to be any longer observed; 
those who had been betrayed into 
lending an ear to the voice of the 
charmer were eager to revenge on 
them the brief audience they had 
yielded in unguarded simplicity to 
the call of reason and manliness. 

From the shores of Spain, Inquisi- 
tors, from whose bloody tracks the 
Italian soil had hitherto been free, be- 
gan toscent the prey. Even in Fer- 

rara Papal spies infested the society 
of the learned and the Court, in order 

to denounce victims to the Inquisi- 

tion. No wonder if Bernardo, sen- 

sitive to the coming storm, chose a 

timely retreat, and preferred a less 

ambitious employment at Venice, 

superintending the publication of 
his rhymes, to the dangerous ingre- 

dients mingled among the fascina- 

tions of Ferrara. 

In the year 1534 the Prince of 
Salerno comes upon the scene. 
Tasso entered his service as Secre- 
tary, and for many years was in at- 
tendance upon him wherever the 
concerns of the Emperor required 
the presence of the Prince. 

Among other celebrities intro- 
duced to our notice, the unfortunate 
Philippo Strozzi experienced the 
ill-luck that attended most of Tasso’s 
negotiations. The temporary suc- 


cess of the Florentine conspirators 
after the murder of Alessandro di 
Medici, had ended in the confirma- 
tion of the government in the hands 
of Cosmo, and the imprisonment of 
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Strozzi. To Tasso was intrusted, 
by the exiled family, and by his 
patron, Sanseverino, the office of 
interceding with the ministers of 
the Emperor in Spain, on whose 
fiat the life of the captive depended. 
Tasso was sanguine; the sons com- 
plained that the sum extorted from 
their father by the fear of death 
was excessive : ‘sessanta mila ; half 
for his Majesty ;’ but revenge 
proved stronger than avarice; the 
mission failed ; and Charles estab- 
lished his influence in Florence, and 
his alliance with Cosmo, in the blood 
of Strozzi. 

Better success attended an enter- 
prise on his own account, resulting 
in his marriage with Porzia dei 
Rossi, the date of which is ascer- 
tained to be the year 1536, by the 
signature of his first-born, Cornelia, 
at the age of twenty-five, extant in 
a register at Sorrento. Fortune 
now shone on him with her fare- 
well beams, glowing with brighter 
colours as they were about to set for 
ever. He enjoyed a domestic hap- 
piness and prosperity such as in the 
revolution of human affairs prog- 
nosticated a reverse. In the affec- 
tion of the Prince, the accomplish- 
ments of his wife, and fortune 
sufficient, there seemed nothing for 
him to desire but more leisure for 
the indulgence of his literary tastes, 
Even this was conceded by the 
favour of his patron: he retired to 
Sorrento, and devoted himself to the 
composition of a poem already in 
hand upon the popular subject of 
knight errantry. Cervantes had 
not yet made that class of fiction 
for ever ridiculous; and the poet 
designed, by means of fabulous 
heroes of an old romance that still 
held its ground in Britain, Spain, 
and France, to introduce compli- 
ments to living potentates who had 
befriended him, or who might here- 
after advance his fortunes. 

In such turbulent times repose 
could not last long. War broke out 
between Francis I. and Charles V. 
E 2 
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and called Sanseverino to the field. 
Tasso was present on the fatal day 
of Ceresole, when the gallantry of 
the Prince of Salerno saved the 
Emperor’s army from total ruin. 

In the contests between France 
and Spain for supremacy in Italy, 
the house of Sanseverino adhered 
to the Imperial interest. They are 
found in the Spanish ranks on that 
memorable day when Gousalvo 
challenged Nemours to combat with 
twelve chosen champions on either 
side, when so complete a victory 
was gained by the arms of Italy 
that only one Frenchman remained 
alive in the lists. Of the memory of 
that glorious day Massimo Azeglio 
availed himself, when, in 1866, he 
endeavoured in his romance of his- 
tory, Fieramosca, to rouse again a 
spirit of independence in his coun- 
trymen. In the sixteenth century 


it was a question only of one despotic 
master in preference to another. 
Ferdinand re-established his au- 
thority in Naples; and now, by 


the death of his mother, Joanna, 
‘Charles V. claimed the sovereignty. 

The Prince of Salerno was prov- 
ing himself a loyal subject, and 
carried his Secretary with him on 
activeservicein Africa and Flanders. 
But jealousy inevitably arose be- 
tween the Emperor and a subject so 
powerful and popular. The tyranny 
of the Governor of Naples, Piedro 
di Toledo, and his bigotry, brought 
him into frequent collision with the 
Prince ; and when the city broke out 
into open rebellion, on his attempt- 
ing to introduce the Inquisition, 
Sanseverino was chosen to plead 
their cause before the Emperor. 
Perhaps some leaven imbibed dur- 
ing his intimacy with Renée was 
working in the Secretary’s mind to 
induce him to urge his master to 
undertake a perilous suit on behalf 
of men who were known to be in 
communication with German here- 
tics. Nor was the Prince himself 
free from the suspicion of favouring 
the Reformers. A charge of heresy 
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was preferred in those days with as 
little scruple as that of Atheism in 
our own. He found reason to quit 
the Court in haste, and soon after 
transferred his allegiance from the 
Emperor to the King of France. 
He was at once proclaimed a rebel ; 
all his possessions confiscated ; and 
Tasso, adhering to the fortunes of 
his patron, found himself involved 
in the same sentence—banished 
from Naples, and separated from 
his wife, whom he was never per- 
mitted to see again. 

The rapidly shifting scene now 
carries us back to the Court of 
France, where the newly contracted 
alliance of the Prince required a 
resident to watch his interests. 
From the letters recently recovered 
from Venice, together with a memo- 
randum presented by Tasso to the 
King, new light is thrown upon 
these negotiations. His mission 
was to induce Henry to make a 
descent on Naples, in the success of 
which they hoped to repair their 
losses. A league was formed with 
the Sultan for a combined attack 
upon the coast, aided by the discon- 
tented subjects of the Viceroy; the 
kingdom was to be recovered to the 
Crown of France, and Sanseverino 
to be appointed Governor. The 
Turkish fleet accordingly, under 
command of Dragut, sailed for the 
Bay, and cruising up and down 
watched the Genoese galleys that 
were lying under shelter of Posi- 
lippo, and waited the arrival of the 
French. It was a dreary amuse- 
ment for the inhabitants who flocked 
to the heights of Posilippo and St. 
Elmo to observe the manceuvres of 
the Crescent and the Cross ; the vic- 
tory of either importing certain 
pillage to themselves. At the end 
of July the Turks captured the van- 
guard of Doria’s fleet with 3,000 
troops on board for the reinforce- 
ment of the Spanish garrison; but 
in the middle of August, to the sur- 
prise of all parties, they suddenly 
disappeared. No sooner had they 
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departed than Sanseverino srrived 
from Marseilles, and pursuing Dra- 
gut, overtook him in full retreat for 
Constantinople. Treachery had 
been at work; a messenger of the 
Prince had been corrupted by the 
Spanish Ambassador on his way 
through Rome; and getting on board 
the fleet, used his credentials from 
the French King to announce his 
abandonment of the enterprise. Fail- 
ing to persuade Dragut to re- 
sume the attack, the Prince accom- 
panied him to the Court of Soliman, 
in the hope of fresh succour in the 
ensuing year. 

The Ambassador now passed his 
time at the French Court in alter- 
nations of hope and despair. It was 
a complicated game; none of the 
competitors cared anything for the 
Prince, except as he might serve 
their interest. Not only the King 
and his Council, but the ladies of 
the Court, the Queen and Diane de 
Poitiers, must be propitiated. He 
found himself deceived by the fair 
words of a people ‘too polite to say 
no, and whose disposition is such that 
no sooner have they thought of a de- 
sign, than they proclaim it as if it 
were already accomplished.’ 

The most Christian King had no 
hesitation about hiring infidel hosts 
to massacre an innocent population 
of his fellow-Christians on theshores 
of Italy. But a more sustained 
attack than the mere raids of cor- 
sairs was required to induce the 
Imperialists to draw off their forces 
from other points. Little did the 
Spaniards care, under shelter of the 
forts that stud the Italian coast, 
that the defenceless inhabitants 
were plundered, so long as the pos- 
sessions of the Crown were not 
seriously endangered. Encouraged 
by the intrigues of ‘Paul IV., who 
threatened, with the aid of France, 
to expel the Imperialists from Italy, 
Tasso ventured to assume the func- 
tions of a prophet, and announced 
in one of the intercepted letters the 
approaching death of Philip and the 
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ruin of the Emperor. But in spite 
of his prayers and his prophecies, 
heaven and earth equally failed him. 
Emissaries from Protestant German 
States were in treaty with the King, 
and could offer more than a disin- 
herited prince. The fortresses of 
Toul, Verdun, and Metz were at that 
time capable of a successful resist- 
ance to the German besiegers; and 
relieved Henry of the necessity of 
creating a diversion elsewhere. It 
appeared, moreover, that the Otto- 
man power was better pleased, at 
the instigation of the Pope, to pillage 
the defenceless coast of Corsica than 
to engage in a doubtful encounter 
with Spanish troops for the benefit 
of France. 

At length all hope deserts him ; 
in 1553 he writes, ‘ I entreat you to 
use your influence with the Prince 
fo send some one here in my room, 
so that I may be free to pay some 
attention to my own honour and the 
life of my unhappy wife and chil- 
dren.’ It is not, however, till 
February of the following year that 
his letters are dated from Rome. 
In receipt of a small pension from 
the Prince, in educating Torquato, 
who had escaped from Naples to join 
him, and in vain attempts to obtain 
some remission of his sentence, he 
passed several years. The poetic 
genius finds a fund of consolation in 
itself. In the midst of the Jere- 
miads which fill his letters at this 
period, he never fails to have an ode 
or a sonnet to submit to the criti- 
cism of his friends, and a fourth book 
Deg’ Amori now issued from the 
press of Giolito in Venice. Though 
publishing was almost a new trade, 
vexations between authors and pub- 
lishers were already part of its 
history. Desiring to ingratiate 
himself with the French Court, the 
new volume was dedicated to 
Margherita, sister of the King; but 
as a term more suitable to her dig- 
nity, ‘poesie’ was substituted for 
‘gl’ amori.’ In passing through 
the press, either through care- 
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lessness or, as he insists, in 
malice, the old title was restored, 
and it came into the world as The 
Amours of Bernardo Tasso for the 
Princess Margherita. It was seri- 
ously vexatious, for he could not 
afford to give offence. His fortunes 
were at the lowest. In February 
1556 the news of his wife’s death 
broke his spirit, so that health and 
hopealike failed. His relativesretain- 
ed his children in Naples, and re- 
fused to pay the interest of his wife’s 
dowry. Every avenue was tried to 
approach the King of Spain; but 
Philip was seldom in a relenting 
mood, especially where his religious 
bigotry had been offended. He 
thought of entering the priesthood 
as a last resource, having observed 
that ecclesiastics have methods of 
enriching themselves. But at this 
moment the tables again turned, 
and the actors changed sides once 
more, like the complex mazes of a 
dance, where the opposite in one 
figure becomes the partner of the 
next. Again it was found necessary 
to teach a lesson to an insolent 
Pope; the friends of France, and 
Tasso among them, beheld with dis- 
may the troopsof Spain approaching 
the walls of Rome. While the 
superstitious fears of Alva withheld 
him from ordering an assault upon 
theholycity,the Protestant mercena- 
ries whom Caraffa had hired for its 
defence created such terror within 
the walls, that Tasso made his es- 
cape and found a refuge at the Court 
of the Duke of Urbino. ‘ Here,’ he 
writes, ‘I am in a peaceful harbour, 
and not only receive daily favours for 
myself, but if I were not unwilling 
to interrupt Torquato’s studies, the 
Duke would provide him with a wife 
and a dowry.’ 

It required a far-seeing adept to 
change his stakes adroitly in the 
game that was being played by 
foreign rivals upon Italian soil. 
Tasso seemed again to have chosen 
the losing colour when the Duke of 
Guise marched a French army into 
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Italy, and the Prince of Salerno, 
as a pensionary of the King, refused 
to continue his pittance to one who, 
now in the service of Guidobaldo, 
belonged to the opposite faction. 
His sanguine temper, however, laid 
a new foundation for his hopes 
where he had transferred his ser- 
vices. He set to work with in- 
credible perseverance upon the un- 
grateful task of recasting the com- 
plimentary stanzas of his great 
poem, already prepared for the press. 
The French King was made to yield 
the post of honour to the ‘ Mag- 
nanimo Carlo.’ He foretells the 
acquisition of Britain to the Crown 
of Spain ; and the heroes admitted 
to his ‘Temple of Fame’ are hence- 
forth to be those only who fought 
under Spanish colours. It was no 


slight recognition of the merit of 
the work, when the Academy of 
Venice offered to print it at their 
expense ; and marked their esteem 
for the author by appointing him 
their Chancellor, with a salary of 


200 gold ducats. The privilege of 
copyright was then a matter of 
personal favour, and depended upon 
the action of each separate State. 
By the influence of the Duke it 
was procured for him for a period 
of ten years from Spain, Florence, 
and other Italian Courts ; but with 
all these favourable circumstances 
the success fell short of his expec- 
tations. 

Whether it was from force of 
habit, or dissatisfaction with the 
result, scarcely was he freed from 
the anxiety of launching into the 
world the fruits of almost a life’s 
labour, than he returned to his old 
employment as secretary to Gonzaga, 
Duke of Mantua. Meantime he 
had paid a visit to Ferrara, and 
witnessed the sad changes that had 
been made there since he had first 
entered it, when hope was young, 
and the Court of Renée had wel- 
comed the rising genius. At the 
instigation of the Jesuits, and urged 
by Henry II. and Pope Giulio IIL, 
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a persecution had been organised 
to crush the development of free 
thought. The Court was deserted 
by its brightest ornaments ; Renée 
herself had been separated from her 
children, and subjected to close sur- 
veillance. Duke Ercole was now 
dead ; and Renée, dissatisfied with 
her son’s proceedings, was medi- 
tating her famous retreat into 
France. During the six following 
years he executed various commis- 
sions at the Courts of Italy; and 
among others, an unsuccessful one 
at Rome. His report of it in the 
Mantuan letters exhibits the inso- 
lence of the Pope in his treatment 
of foreign ambassadors, and the 
vast influence which it was thought 
worth while to purchase at the cost 
of such deep ignominy. 

At length, in the year 1569, his 
growing infirmities intimated the 
necessity of relinquishing the more 
active employments; and the office 
of Podesta at Ostiglia being vacant, 
it was conferred on him as an 
honourable retirement. How he 
amused himself we have seen in 
the criminal proceedings already 
spoken of; the inhuman records are 
compressed into a short period, for 
in September of the same year, at 
the age of seventy-five, the old man, 
embittered by misfortune, and learn- 
ing no lesson of mercy to others 
from his own sufferings, closed his 
adventurous life. 

If humanity should be inclined 
to doubt the evidence he has left 
under his own hand of the state of 
Italian prisons and criminal ad- 
ministration, recent facts exposed 
by Mr. Gladstone in Letters from 
Italy in 1852 leave no room for in- 
credulity. A report more recently 
supplied to the writer of this paper 
by one for many years familiar with 
the subject, represents the genius 
loci still haunting the tribunals 
where long ago it found congenial 
home in the cruelty of officers of 
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state, fostered by the example of 
the Church: accused persons are 
still dragged to gaol screaming 
from the torture of the notorious 
pollict; within the walls the ears 
are assailed by cries of prisoners 
insufficiently fed ; while the salary 
of the custode is too small to secure 
an efficient superintendence. Can 
we indeed assure ourselves that the 
future page of civilised history will 
be kept pure from equally sanguinary 
stains? Tasso in that age might 
have justified his proceedings on 
the plea of custom; it has been 
reserved for a more enlightened 
school to maintain on reasons of 
philosophy and religion such prin- 
ciples of irresponsible government 
as necessitate a recourse to lawless 
violence and systematic cruelty.' 

If Tasso were to reappear upon 
the scene, he would doubtless la- 
ment the degeneracy of modern tri- 
bunals, and scorn our ineffectual 
methods of criminal detection ; yet 
in other relations of life he appears 
to be of the same flesh and blood, 
and to have the same feelings with 
ourselves. His real sorrows, hearty 
resentments, fidelity, and domestic 
affections, are exhibitions of our 
common natureunder circumstances 
of trial happily exceptional. The 
varied incidents of his career supply 
materials for a romance, while his 
letters cannot fail to attract readers 
for whom fiction is not an essential 
stimulant to sympathy. If he de- 
scends sometimes to the meanest 
resources of flattery, we may re- 
member that the same base method 
of approaching the great has not 
been shunned by authors of high 
reputation in recent times. The 
obvious moral of his story would 
be to illustrate the vanity of a life 
spent in dependence on princes—a 
lesson scarcely needed when princes 
are no longer arbiters of their sub- 
jects’ fortunes. A reflection more 
adapted to a gold-adoring genera- 


1 Catechismo Filosofico. Naples, 1850. 
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tion is suggested by his misfortunes 
and calls to mind the cynical advice 
of Junius: ‘ Let your views in life 
be ‘directed to a solid, however 
moderate, independence ; without it 
no man can be happy. or even 
honest.’ ‘ Necessity,’ Bernardo 
wrote, ‘knows no shame.’ 

The Amadigi may be deemed too 
extravagant for these practical days; 
some portion of its spirit probably 
evaporated in the adapting of its 
eulogistic verses to fresh objects of 
his intended praise. Admitting its 
claims to a dolcezza which, he affirms 
ed, Torquato would never rival, it 
must at all times have been weari- 
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some reading. Ariosto and the 
Gerusalemme will be read with 
pleasure while the Amadigi remains 
on the shelf. But the letters abound 
in matter for the philosopher and 
the historian, and they will long 
retain their value as models of com- 
position. One who can appreciate 
the descriptive merits of his pie- 
ture of Naples in Letter 121 of 
Seghezzi’s collection, and can catch 
the easier style of his more familiar 
correspondence in the recent pub- 
lications, will not have much to 
learn from modern changes in the 
language, and need not be afraid of 
Della Cruscan criticism. 


G. 
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AN ARTIST’S DREAM. 


SUMMER morning at Dresden 

is one of the pleasantest, bright- 

est things in nature. One who walks 
through the streets encounters a 
constant stream, stirring yet not 
turbulent, of busy life: the cheer- 
ful aspect given by the warm sun to 
the surrounding houses; the move- 
ment and bustle of the open mar- 
ket place, whose walls look down 
on the bargaining and chaffering 
beneath, just for all the world as 
they looked down when Canaletto 
painted them, thus lending the grace 
of the past to the vigour of the 
present; the passing glimpses 
caught in little squares or places of 
leafy trees and plashing fountains 
relieving the picture of human 
industry with touches of natural 
beauty; all these make a com- 


bination of delightful sights and 
sounds which can hardly be sur- 
passed. Or if the traveller is weary 


of the presence of his kind, and 
would be alone with the great 
mother, he can stroll down to the 
banks of the Elbe and contemplate 
the quiet in place of the noisy 
stream, as its waters flow by him in 
a broad, strong current. The timber 
rafts—with little log huts built 
upon them, which it bears down to 
their destination, guided and in- 
habited by men who have cut the 
timber from its native forest, and 
who thus find in the logs house 
room, means of travelling, and 
merchandise combined—have such 
ample room on the bosom of the 
wide river, that they give an added 
motion to its beauty without mar- 
ring the sense of solitude. Or, does 
the wanderer prefer nature mirrored 
and idealised by art, nature reflected 
for him in the magic glass which 
shows its beauties and conceals its 
defects, to nature seen by the un- 
aided light of his own eyes, then he 
can pass from the heat and brilli- 
ancy of the outside world to the 


cool atmosphere and subdued light 
of that gallery which is an inex- 
haustible source of wealth to the 
art student. 

This was the course chosen, on 
one morning such as we have de- 
scribed, by Rupert Graham, a young 
painter resident in Dresden, who, 
strolling first through the other 
galleries to accustom his eye to 
form and colour, rested at length 
in the shrine of the Madonna di 
San Sisto, and worshipped the 
mighty genius who gave to the 
world that wondrous picture of a 
beauty more than humanly perfect, 
of a strength and purity which 
cannot be less than Divine. The 
young artist gazed at this with a 
sort of adoration ; his whole being 
concentrated itself in the act of 
looking until his eyes seemed fixed 
upon their object as are the bird’s 
on the rattlesnake’s or the patient’s 
on the mesmerist’s : his senses were 
unable to comprehend anything else 
in the world; the universe for him 
was that picture and nothing else ; 
the curtains and walls which sur- 
rounded the painting seemed to 
fade mysteriously away and leave 
it and him suspended in some 
remote mid-air. 

In this state of mind, one pro- 
bably resembling the so-called 
trance of the clairvoyant (for, as 
he never lost sight of the picture, 
but only saw a _ transformation 
take place around it, it could 
hardly be an ordinary slumber), 
a strange vision came to him. 
Accessories and surroundings of 
furniture grew again round the 
picture, but they were not those 
which naturally belonged toit. He 
seemed to see it reposing upon an 
easel raised on a sort of throne in 
a painter’s studio. The chairs 
and sofas, the canvasses on the 
walls, the litter on the floor, seemed 
all strangely familiar to him, and he 
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was about tolook round forthe owner 
of the studio, when—O wonder of 
wonders !—it came to him, as if by 
slow degrees of light, that the studio 
was his own, and that this man, who 
was worn out with toil but exalted 
with joy at its result, who now 
looked with a creator’s love at the 
work of his heart and hands, and 
now regarded it with a mysterious 
awe, as though he felt that in exe- 
cuting it he had been but the 
means for some Divine inspiration— 
this man was none other than him- 
self; and as he recognised the fact, 
tears of happiness welled into his 
eyes. He remembered how long, 
how patiently he had worked at 
this one painting, into which he in- 
tended to throw all his soul, all his 
strength: he remembered how on one 
dark day, when his eye and hand 
were weary, and his heart began 
to sink with the deep despair of reac- 
tion that artists must pass through, 
a sudden flood of joyous sunlight 
had streamed in at the window, 
breaking through the pall of clouds, 
spreadingaround him and his canvas, 
wrapping them in a celestial glory, 
and, far more than this, piercing with 
its warm beams to his chilled heart, 
bringing as it seemed to his very sou] 
a new birth of perception and power, 
a Divine breath of genius. He had 
turned cold and pale all over fora 
moment, and stood dumb as one who 
has seen a vision of more than mortal 
power: then with aburst of happiness 
his strength and his hope had return- 
ed to him, and from that moment he 
had never flagged in his work; _ it 
had been dearer to him than his 
life, it had been to him what wife 
and children may be to other men, 
it had absorbed all his thought, all 
his energy. Did doubt or fear of 
any kind oppress him, did the 
weight of care for a moment hang 
on his arm and retard its desire to 
work, he had but to look up at the 
picture, and it seemed to him as if 
heaven itself shone down in content 
and gave him courage to work on. 
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And he had worked on unceasingly, 
might even have worked too long per- 
haps, and injured the picture by too 
much elaboration, but that the same 
sort of feeling which he had always 
regarded as a mysterious inspira- 
tion had come to him again and 
struck him motionless for a minute ; 
and then looking at the picture, he 
said, ‘It is enough,’ and laid down 
his brush. And now his work was 
complete: it stood in perfect glory 
on his easel: at times he could with 
difficulty believe that it was really 
there, or that if it was he had had 
any sharsinits production ; at others 
he felt as if it were his own inmost 
life and soul, strangely changed and 
glorified, that stood there before 
him. There it was, however, and 
there was he, expecting visits from 
some of the great masters of paint- 
ing and criticism, of pencil and pen, 
who ruled the taste of the day, for 
he had been anxious that so great a 
work should be seen as soon as 
possible, not for the sake of his own 
fame, for he had quite forgotten 
himself as an individual and lived 
only in the picture, but for the 
sake of art and artists; and under 
this conviction he had sent out cards 
of invitation as soon as he could. 
As he stood pondering, thinking 
with delight of the wonder and the 
admiration that would steal into 
the faces of those who looked on 
the picture, of the great cry of 
joy that would go up from the 
world of art when they saw such a 
treasure, there came a knock at the 
door, and he was recalled to him- 
self by the voice of a great painter 
addressing him by name and bidding 
him good morning. ‘So,’ said this 
gentleman in a cheerful, busy tone, 
‘the picture is finished. Let’s have 
a look at it.’ And as he spoke he ad- 
vanced and contemplated the canvas 
from the most favourable light. 
The artist watched his face in happy 
expectation; and in place of the 
sudden wonder and joy that he hoped 
to see spread over it, he perceived 
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a strange expression of doubt 
and dissatisfaction come over the 
features. The eyebrows ascended 
for a moment, while the mouth 
rounded itself in complacent supe- 
riority: then the brow puckered 
into a frown of discontent, the head 
shook to and fro in pity, and the 
oracle spoke. ‘A great advance in 
your drawing,’ said he ; ‘ really very 
correct on the whole: but—but what 
could possess you to choose such 
a subject? Anything so vague, so 
sentimental, I never saw. There’s a 
want of any tangible meaning in the 
whole thing: it’sa pretty group in 
some ways; and if you’d taken the 
main idea of the composition for a 
family portrait, it would have done 
very well. But the colour, my dear 
fellow—the colour! It looks as if 
you’d been afraid of your palette : 
those pale sickly hues will never 
stand the test of time; and that 
saffron robe on the left! And these 
cherubs, or whatever they are— 
vague—very vague—no definition 
about them, no strong lines and no 
strong colours. No, no, my dear 
Graham, if ‘you'll take my advice— 
which I really give you as a friend, 
for I take an interest in you, and 
believe you will do good work some 
day—you'll turn this to the wall and 
regard it as a lesson in drawing. 
Now, don’t be offended with me for 
speaking the truth. Good bye, old 
fellow ; I’ve got half a dozen studios 
to look at before dinner.’ And 
with these words the great painter 
swung cheerfully away, leaving the 
young artist speechless with rage 
and disappointment. 

*Can it be possible?’ he asked 
himself. ‘ Have I been so bitterly 
mistaken all this time? Is there 
not, after all, the real light of genius 
in my work? Oh, yes,’ he cried as 
he looked at it again, ‘it is not a 
mistake: I feel it too deeply for 
that ; and although all the painters 
in the world abuse it, I shall still 
believe in its beauty.’ 

Now came another knock at the 


door, and another painter of great 
reputeentered. He went up to look at 
the picture, and regarded it with his 
head’ on one side, in a raven-like 
manner, for some time. ‘I think, Mr. 
Graham,’ he said at length, ‘if you 
want my real opinion, I think there 
is a good deal of merit in your 
picture : the expression is decidedly 
good—yes, decidedly good ; but for 
the rest—you see you have forgotten 
that the great object of art is to 
reproduce nature.’ 

The artist murmured something 
humbly about idealising nature. 

‘Idealise by all means, my dear 
Mr. Graham,’ said the other, 
‘idealise as much as you can, but 
do not forget to preserve a certain 
verisimilitude. When we talk of 
reproducing nature, we mean re- 
producing all objects, natural or 
artificial, which we find in nature. 
Now among artificial objects is 
drapery, my dear Mr. Graham, is 
drapery. And let me just ask you 
if you ever anywhere saw any dra- 
peries like those?’ This question 
the painter asked with the air of 
a man whose most tender feelings 
have been hurt, and went on, with- 
out waiting for an answer: ‘I do 
not say it is easy to be accurate, but 
accuracy is worth a great deal of 
trouble. Perhaps you will be sur- 
prised to hear that I spent three 
months in travelling to obtain 
proper authority, indubitable anu- 
thority, for the centurion’s armour 
in my last Roman picture. And 
then it is so easy to throw in an ob- 
ject of furniture or what not that be- 
longs to the time of your picture—a 
biblot as the French call it—here 
and there. It gives a local and 
antiquarian colour, and is of great 
value—of immense value, my dear 
Mr.Graham. Are you going to send 
this to the Academy? Yes? Ah! 
Good morning.’ 

To this eminent painter succeeded 
an eminent critic who was not a 
painter; and from his judgment, 
free from the trammels which 
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actual experience of art may bring 
with it, the artist hoped for greater 
approbation. Real appreciation, after 
what he had already heard, he 
could scarcely expect. This critic 
greeted the artist with much conde- 
scension, and looked at the picture 
from every point of view. He look- 
ed at it standing and he iooked at it 
kneeling; he went close up to itand 
far away from it; he made a sort of 
double glass of his hands and gazed 
at it through that, and then he said, 
‘Honestly, Graham, I don’t think 
this is up to your last year’s work. 
There’s a great deal too much 
realism for the subject, which is 
purely ideal, to my mind. You 
know, these cherubs are just like 
every-day, real-life babies, only that 
they have wings andsoforth. And 
I think there’s an obtrusive reality 
about the figures; they’re all too 
defined, if you know what I mean 
—too corporeal. And I can’t help 
thinking there’s something wrong 
with your harmonies. Those green 
curtains seem to me of too sonorous a 


quality to accord well with the light 
timbre of the saffron robe, and the 
cherubs again are treated in too 


staccato amanner.’ This critic was 
one of a school who choose to em- 
ploy technical musical terms to con- 
vey their so-called ideas about 
painting : in the adoption of which 
method they display about as much 
sense as would a lawyer who talked 
about a failing case having sustained 
a complicated fracture with severe 
abrasions, or a musician who spoke 
of the middle distance of a sonata. 
‘At the same time,’ continued the 
critic, ‘I am very much pleased with 
the brio of your curtains and the 
soft sensuous tones of your clouds ; 
but I can’t understand why you 
have kept them in that subdued key 
throughout instead of supporting 
the principal theme with a full dia- 
pason of scarlet in the background. 
Indeed, I can’t understand the 
whole business: why you should 
have deserted your brilliant, dash- 
ing style of last year, which only 
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wanted a little more keeping in one 
key—why you should have left 
landscape and taken to idealism, I 
certainly cannot imagine.” And he 
certainly could not. 

Thecritic was succeeded by another 
painter, a painter who delighted in 
odd, weird pictures, which were varia- 
tionsin thesamegroundworkofcolour 
throughout. He would have river 
scenes which looked as if seen 
through a green or an opaque white 
glass, and would expend immense 
cleverness in producing landscapes 
which were like some ghastly view in 
adead world. The substance of his 
remarks was, ‘My dear fellow, 
you’ve got too much colour.’ 

After him came a truly jovial 
realistic painter, who wasaccustomed 
to lay on his paint as if the canvas 
were a poor wretch starving for want 
of it; andasa natural consequence his 
pictures often suffered from surfeit. 
‘By Jove, Graham!’ he cried as soon 
ashe saw the picture, ‘I didn’texpect 
this of you, old boy. I never thought 
you’d go over to the washed-out 
brown-and-grey, dirty-green school. 
This is quite an Hit tu, Brute, 
business. And what’s the meaning 
of it all, eh? What are these little 
beggars that are all head and wings 
doing, eh? But I say, Graham, it 
really is too bad to see your picture 
sickening for want of paint in that 
way. Here, give me a_ brush.’ 
And snatching one up, he advanced 
with it towards the easel, when the 
artist, who had till then heard him 
in patient silence, rushed at him, 
seized him, to his infinite surprise, by 
the throat, and turning him out of 
the studio, locked the door. Having 
done this, he sat down in blank and 
weary despair. 

‘And is it for this,’ he said to 
himself, ‘that I have toiled—for 
this that I have felt my heart 
bound with expectant joy—for this 
that I have obeyed what seemed 
to me an inspired desire ? This is the 
work that has absorbed my soul: 
and this is what the masters of the 
day think of it.’ 
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Then indeed despair came over 
him, and he began to think that he 
must be wrong and the critics must 
be right. He sat in miserable re- 
flection, with his head propped on 
his hands, and the picture on the 
easel before him. Hatred of the| 
critics, of himself, of his work, 
filled his mind, and he remained 
in a kind of desperation. Still, when- 
ever his eyes wandered to the pic- 
ture, he felt that its sight brought 
him new hope and faith in its won- 
drous power, warring with the poor 
opinion of it which the critics had 
at last dinned into his mind. But 
it was an unequal strife this fighting 
of one solitary judgment, and that 
the painter’s, against the combined 
forces of artists and amateurs ; and, 
angry with himself for still con- 
tinuing it, he resolved to end it at 
once, and with that purpose he got 
up and turned the picture away 
from him so that it faced the open 
window, and, obscuring part of the 
entering light, cast a shadow upon 
the floor where he stood. 

Observing this, he langhed harsh- 
ly, andapostrophised with bitterness 
the object that so short a time be- 
fore he had regarded with a blind 
veneration. 

‘You do well,’ he cried, ‘ to cast 
your black shadow on my path: 
it is a fine image of the blighting 
darkness with which you have en- 
shrouded my life. On you I have 
built up a dream of brightness, of 
noble devotion to a noble end, of 
unselfish glory, such a dream as 
shall come to a man but once in 
his life. You were my goddess, my 
star that shone for me, and kept 
me in the right path. And now 
my idol is shattered; I see it for 
the thing it is; my dream is gone. 
Where light was and clear morning, 
there shall be darkness and black 
midnight. Farewell, my visions of 
art; farewell, all thought of mak- 
ing these dull canvasses instinct 
with beauty and with life! Fare- 
well to my career, farewell to brush 
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and palette! My place shall know 
me no more.’ He stopped, and, 
resisting the desire to look once 
more upon the picture, fled from 
the room, hoping to subdue by the 
exercise of a violent walk the fever 
of his heart and head. He had not 
gone very far however, before he 
remembered that he had left the 
window of his studio open; and re- 
turning at the same swinging pace 
he had started with, he retraced his 
steps until he was within a few 
yards of his door. And there he 
stopped, for his attention was caught 
by afigure which stood in front of his 
house, the figure of a woman, whose 
careworn appearance contrasted 
with her intellectual expression, 
gazing with rapt intentness at 
something above her. What could 
it be? The artist dared not answer 
the question to himself, and paused 
still to see what would follow. 
Presently there strolled by a man 
in shabby yet picturesque costume, 
whom the artist recognised as a 
musician of a genius not yet dis- 
covered by the world. He turned 
from his course, attracted by the 
woman’s peculiar attitude and look, 
and the artist saw from their ges- 
ticulations that he was enquiring, 
she responding. She pointed, he 
looked upwards, and had scarcely 
done so when a reverent admiration 
showed itself in his face, and he took 
off his hat as though he had entered 
a place of worship. Then came by a 
carpenter returning from his day’s 
work with his basket of tools slung 
over his back, and he too turned, 
and having turned remained and 
gazed like the others. Then followed 
a soldier, then an art-student, and 
soon, with that wonderful power of 
quick congregation that belongs to 
city life, a crowd had assembled, 
increasing every minute, swaying 
with a common movement, joining 
ina common murmur of admiration 
atthe wonderful picture above them. 
For there was no longer any doubt 
that it was the picture at the open 
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window which was the object of their 
attention. It was remarkable that 
this seemed to exercise over them 
an unusual influence, a kind of awe 
which hushed their voices and re- 
strained their action, so that there 
was among them none of that rude 
jostling and struggling for place 
which is an ordinary feature of 
collected humanity. Thus when 
another couple came to join the 
mass they were able at once to find 
a spot whence they could obtain a 
view of the cause of such fascina- 
tion. These were a priest and a 
woman : the former was bowed with 
age; the latter, not much past middle 
life, was a noble lady clad in deep 
mourning for the death of her only 
son. He had been the light and joy 
of her life, the darling of her soul, 
and in losing him she had thought to 
lose all that was dear to her in the 
world. But she had been of a proud, 
stern nature to all except him, and 
when he was gone she had hardened 
her heart in bitterness; she had 
shed no tears, she had preserved a 
stony silence which had been awfal 
to see ; and now that the first shock 
of his death had passed away, her 
untold grief had turned to a mocking 
despair, against which the priest 
was prebably remonstrating in vain 
as they passed. These two then 
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stopped and looked with the rest, 
and presently the priest, still look- 
ing, fell humbly on his knees, and 
the lady, regardless of the crowd 
which surrounded her, stood weep- 
ing silently. Then the artist’s soul 
swelled with a Divine delight : the 
warmth of inspiration reached his 
heart once more as he too joined the 
throng of worshippers and looked 
up at the picture, which was now 
illumined with the last rays of the 
setting sun. The light seemed to 
him to have a heavenly radiance, as 
though a halo of glory had been 
cast around his work; and as it grew 
brighter he seemed to hear a far-off 
choir of voices raised in swelling 
harmony, while with them mingled 
the deep, solemn tones of a bell more 
beautiful than any heard on earth. 
Presently the voices died by degrees 
away, and the bell rang alone and 
seemed to grow gradually less har- 
monious, until at last it gave a loud, 
discordant clang, and Rupert was 
aroused by a hand laid on his 
shoulder and a voice exclaiming, 
‘Wake up, Rupert! The bell is 
ringing for the gallery to close. 
Fancy finding you asleep before the 
San Sisto !’ 

‘ Yes,’ replied Rupert, ‘I have 
had an odd dream with a good deal 
of truth in it.’ 
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RAMBLES. 


By Parricius Waker, Esq. 


LONDON BRIDGE TO CABOURG. 


T was delightfully simple and 
easy. You breakfasted at the 
usual time, took a cab to St. Kathe- 
rine’s Wharf, stepped on board the 
General Steam Navigation Com- 
pany’s vessel the True Briton, start- 
ed when St. Paul’s and the crowd 
of City churches were announcing 
mid-day, glided down the populous 
Thames, gradually broadening into 
the German Ocean, dined, saw the 
sun of August setting over Eng- 
land, ‘turned in,’ slept (I usually 
sleep well at sea), and woke with 
morning shining over la _ belle 
France and gilding the coasts of 
Calvados and the heights above 
Havre. We should land at ten 
o'clock at the latest—in excellent 
time for déjeiiner at some conve- 
nient hotel. Such was the theory. 
It was 


Thursday morning came. 
cold, damp, and windy. The cab 
did its function, after running the 
gauntlet through certain boatmen 
and porters who tried to persuade 
us that there was not an instant to 
lose, and deposited us in a bare, 


cheerless waiting-room. The True 
Briton was ‘in the stream,’ and after 
along wait we descended two or 
three flights of wet and slippery 
wooden steps to the lower plat- 
form of the wharf, among fellow- 
passengers, loaded porters, the 
humbler folk anxiously strug- 
gling with their own luggage, 
—one poor little woman had five 
children to take care of, and a 
crowd of bundles and baskets—and 
then, one by one, we were half 
lifted, half dragged by two stout 
sailors into a very small boat, that 
tossed up and down with the usual 
sportive malice of such craft. Our 
boat was the first of several, and 
carried Palinurus himself, a stout, 


broad-shouldered man of near 
seventy in a pea-jacket and round 
hat, with grey beard, ruddy com- 
plexion, and twinkling blue eyes, a 
pleasant, good-humoured face, but 
expressing __ self - opinionativeness, 
irascibility, and ignorance. The 
expression of ignorance is a distinct 
thing in physiognomy. He con- 
sidered himself a humourist; and 
the superiority to all interlocutors, 
which nearly every sea-captain as- 
serts in some way or another, took 
in him the form of jocularity, half 
condescending, half contemptuous. 
But the jokes, in fact, were not very 
brilliant. Whena passenger timid- 
ly enquired at what hour we were 
likely to reach Havre, the Captain 
fixed his little blue eyes upon him, 
and after some pause replied in a 
loud, strong voice, ‘I'll tell you that 
to-morrow morning, sir,’ and then 
his blue eyes twinkled with conscious 
triumph. We scrambled up the 
ladder of the True Briton, and found 
ourselves on board a wood-built 
paddle steamer over forty years old 
(as proved by the date on her 
bell), clumsy and roomy, and, more- 
over, much in want of a little 
fresh paint. The old Captain no 
sooner touched the deck than he 
began to roar out his orders with 
powerful lungs, intermingling no 
few oaths. There was something 
wrong ; the steamer’s moorings had 
‘fouled’ those of a barge, and 
the consequence was that, after 
much shouting and swearing, the 
City clocks said a quarter to one, 
instead of noontide, when we began 
to slowly glide away from them; 
and London Bridge, the Custom 
House, and the Tower withdrew into 
a mingled cloud of smoke and rain. 

It seemed odd enough that the 
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Captain had not taken his post 
sooner, and the vessel been kept clear 
of intrusive barges and ready to 
start at the appointed hour, cargo 
and passengers being all ox board ; 
but the thing was past praying for, 
we had lost three-quarters of an 
hour at the beginning of our voyage, 
and crept down the river at a pace 
that did not yield much hope of 
making up for it. 

The passengers gazed with in- 
terest on what was visible of Wap- 
ping on the left hand, and asked 
the steward whereabouts the abode 
of Orton was situated. It was one 
comfort, nevertheless, to think that 
we were turning our backs upon the 
Tichborne Trial. Slowly we crept 
by stately Greenwich, pleasant 
Blackheath, Queen Elizabeth’s Til- 
bury, and landed our pilot, a sad, 
silent, elderly man, at Gravesend. 
True Briton gave us a good dinner ; 
the ship if slow was steady ; the 
obliging and intelligent young 
steward hoped we should get in 
between nine and ten in the morn- 
ing; we took a cheerful view of 
things, and went on deck again to 
bid Father Thames adieu. We found 
our old Captain (who had not shown 
at the dinner table) on the paddle- 
box-bridge in full nautical rig of oil- 
skin ; and we found him—alas !— 
unmistakeably tipsy. The rain had 
cleared off, and some stars showed 
in the twilight, but the wind, which 
was against us, and the sea, were 
both rising. The old Captain being 
asked a question as to the weather, 
answered very gruffly and rather 
incoherently, and proceeding tolight 
a pipe dropped it in the course of 
the operation, and could only recover 
it after several staggerings and 
jurchings. Some of the ladies took 
alarm, and the stewa: ‘as con- 
sulted, who made no atte upt to deny 
the obvious condition of his superior 
officer, but thought the Captain 
after all knew well enough what he 
was about. The mate, moreover, was 
a steady, trusty-looking man; so 
most of the passengers one by one 
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disappeared, no longer joyous, for 
the ship was already beginning to 
roll ominously, but with as much 
resignation as each could muster. 
For my part I kept on deck after 
the night fell, watching the black 
line of shore on the right hand, 
and the successive clusters of lights 
that denoted Broadstairs, Mar- 
gate, Ramsgate. This long thin 
row of lamps is Deal, and those 
two great eyes of flame that glare 
into the darkness as we sweep past 
are the twin lighthouses on the 
South Foreland. But the head 
wind still increases, the ship rolls 
and pitches, ’tis full time to turn in. 
I am not usually ill at sea, but 
I was this night for a short while, 
and heard sounds of agony on every 
side. At last the welcome daylight 
returned, and at seven I rose, had a 
good wash, dressed, and sat down on 
a sofa ; the True Briton was pitch- 
ing and rolling worse than ever, and 
tumbling things about the cabin ; 
there was a cup of coffee on the 
table, and by an artful twist the sea 
jerked it off, spilt the coffee, and 
smashed the cup. Here comes the 
steward : ‘Steward, how soon shall 
we be in ?’ Steward, gravely: ‘ Ah, 
sir, we’re a long way from Havre 
yet.’ ‘But we must be off the 
French coast?’ ‘No, sir.’ ‘ Then when 
are we likely to get in?’ ‘Some 
time in the afternoon, sir, perhaps 
two or three o’clock’—and the ship 
gave another lurch. I went to bed 
again, and after sometime fell asleep. 
When I woke again it was night. 
We were off the harbour mouth, 
but at low water, and were, there- 
fore, forced to ‘lay to’—by no 
means the same thing as standing 
still—for nine hours in sight of the 
double beacon on Cap la Héve. At 
last, at two o’clock in the morning, 
we glided in between the long rows 
of gas-lamps that illuminate the 
piers and docks of the chief Atlantic 
port of the French Republic. It 
was a question whether we could get 
into any hotel at that hour, therefore 
we turned into our wretched berths 
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once more (such of us has had been 
able to turn out), to re-assemble 
finally at breakfast at about half- 
past eight. Our old Captain came 
in while this meal was going on, and 
with undiminished self-satisfaction 
said sententiously, ‘Well, ladies and 
gentlemen, you’ve had a safe pas- 
sage.’ 

We were forty-four hours on 
board this steamer, instead of 
twenty-one or two. During a 
space of four-and-twenty hours I 
ate nothing, drank nothing, read 
nothing, saw nothing, heard nothing, 
thought nothing, felt nothing but a 
sense of vague ugly discomfort and 
incapacity. The General Steam 
Navigation Company to Patricius 
Walker, Drs. To one whole day 
lost out of his life. At what figure 
am I to put it? How much in 
pounds, shillings, and pence would 
I have sold it for? 

Along Havre quay (which I re- 
membered of old) the tall, yellow 
houses, full of windows with green 
shutters, the workmen in blouse and 
sabots, the gendarmes in cocked hat 
and sword and blue coat with cotton 
frogs and epaulettes, gave evidence 
that we had arrived in a foreign 
land; though the French rain was 
falling in a way that strongly re- 
sembled English. Rue de Paris, 
gay and busy nevertheless, with a 
great dock full of ships abutting on 
it midway, the theatre opposite, 
and the handsome Hotel de Ville at 
the end, in its garden, behind which 
rise the wooded hills whose semi- 
circle encloses the town, and carries 
the protecting series of forts ; the 
oddly painted shops, and rough 
gutters of the bye-streets, and queer 
Smells, and the interior of the large 
chureh with its pictures and shrines, 
and heavy flavour of incense, and 
kneeling peasant-women in pure 
white caps ; all certified to the same 
effect—that we had actually crossed 
the Channel,—were in the neat, 
negligent, gay, tawdry, polished, 
ignorant, devout, licentious, dainty, 
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nasty, logical, silly, self-contra- 
dictory, unmistakeable, paradoxi- 
cal, and unaccountable country of 
France. 

But certainly other countries 
have their puzzles. Why in Eng- 
land, the home of steam and punc- 
tuality, should railway trains be 
habitually late ? I do not believe that 
one train in seven throughout Eng- 
land keeps its appointed times. And 
this steamer, belonging to a great 
company, starting from the mighty 
London itself to the chief Channel 
port of France—what a muddle the 
voyage has been! 

After breakfast I crossed the 
broad mouth of the Seine in a little 
steamer to Honfleur—quaint old 
dark-gray town below its wooded 
hills, with tall old houses round the 
inner harbour, clad some of them 
from top to toe in scale-armour of 
slates—and climbing the rough, 
narrow street, vines hanging here 
and there over a garden wall, 
and bright flowers seen sometimes 
through a courtyard gate, passed 
the Octroi at the upper end, and the 
oil-lamp ready for its nightly pur- 
pose hanging there by cord stretched 
across the way; and so up a 
long, sloping road _ over-arched 
with boughs to the green platform 
above, called the Céte de Gréce. 
Here, amid groups of trees and 
open grassy lawns, is the little 
chapel of Notre Dame de Gréce, 
protectress of sailors and fishermen, 
the goal of many pilgrims; and 
here, close by, the auberge where 
my good friends expect me. Ha! 
those are their handkerchiefs 
waving, and those their kind, wel- 
coming voices. 

Now this auberge gives at the 
back onan orchard ; and the house- 
hold—Monsieur and Madame, and 
their little daughter and nephew, 
and Louise, the little waitress ; and 
Artus, the coachman; and Henri, 
the boy of all work ; also Gretchen, 
our nursemaid—are accustomed to 
take their déjeiiners under some old 
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mossy appletree,throwingasprinkled 
shade on the white cloth, the savoury 
ragotts and omelettes, and the jugs 
of cider, while close round the table 
crowd the ducks and geese and hens 
picking up crumbs. A white cow 
grazes in the background, and be- 
hind the apple-tree-stems is drawn 
something like a gay light blue cur- 
tain—the sea. That picturesque 
wooden barn in the corner is the 
apple store and cider press ; and all 
this, which we see from the windows 
of oursalle dmanger, is certainly very 
pretty. But it needs fine weather, 
and fine weather, alas! is scarce 
this summer ; and when the orchard 
grass is soaked, and the fowls 
draggled, and the solitary road full 
of rain-pools, and the dim, gray sea 
mixed with the damp sky, our 
auberge is not a lively place. But 
who is Gretchen? The German 
nursemaid of my friend’s children ; 
a stout, comely, good-natured lass 
from the Black Forest, who cannot 
speak three consecutive words of 
French; yet there she sits, the 
hated foreigner, in the midst of that 
family party, supping her potage, 
and joining in the laughter and 
chatter with beaming face. So far 
from hating Gretchen, they make 
much of her, and, I believe, some- 
times kiss her. 

Still, Monsieur reserves his abhor- 
rence of ‘les Prussiens’ in general, 
and rejoices in the prospect of being 
débarrassé of them. It appears that 
these brigands came to Honfleur, 
and every day some of them strolled 
up to the Céte de Grice and drunk 
wine and ciderat Monsieur’s auberge, 
paying, however, it must be ad- 
mitted, like any other customers, 
or probably rather more. 

Into the opposite and more 
important town of Havre they did 
not seek to penetrate, having cut 
off its connexions with the rest 


of the country; and this preservation 
from the invader was entirely due to 
the Blessed Virgin, as we learn from 
our journal ; in gratitude for which 
service the women of Hayre have 
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subscribed money for a statue to 
Our Lady, to be cast in bronze, 
and twenty-four feet high. This 
item of news again reminds us 
that we are in a strange land,— 
though, indeed, what with Ora- 
tories, and Archbishops of West- 
minster, and Oblate Fathers, and 
Pilgrim Peers, it is not easy to say 
what we may not be coming to in 
England. 

Another item of news in L’ Echo 
Honflewais informs us that Mr. 
Gladstone has become Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and Mr. Bruce 
has been elevated to the post of 
Prime Minister. It is but seldom 
that the French papers deign to 
insert even one paragraph under the 
heading of Angleterre,and when they 
do, it is seldom very instructive. 
All at {this present moment are 
proudly exultant at the magnificent 
style in which France has paid off 
her War Kansom—a feat whereon 
Europe is gazing with astonish- 
ment. 

These French papers, even the 
Paris ones, are surprisingly barren 
of news; and in most of them a 
sensational tale appears, chapter by 
chapter, of much the same level as 
those in our ‘penny dreadfuls’ 
which crisp the nerves of house- 
maids and schoolboys; though 
the French newspaper stories are 
probably, as a rule, better written 
and more improper than ours, and 
come into the hands of a higher 
social class. Here are the titles 
of current fewilletons in the jour- 
nals that have lately come under 
my eye, including several of the 
leading daily papers: L’Hcluse 
des Cadavres; La Vengeresse; Le 
Témoin du Meurtre ; Le Bigame ; 
Les Orimes de V Amour; and the 
favourite work just now at the 
bookshops and railway stalls appears 
to be a series of stories by Xavier de 
Montepin under the general title of 
Les Drames de VAdultére. Le Jowr- 
nul Pour Rire displays  every- 
where its very broad pictorial 
jokes, notwithstanding that France 
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is supposed to be sitting at this 
moment in contrite sackcloth and 
ashes, and is not yet entirely disem- 
barrassed of those Prussians. One 
has heard of people dancing over a 
volcano, but the French go on 
dancing, the can-can by prefer- 
ence, immediately after an eruption, 
with the lava still hot and the ruins 
smoking. 

Yet look round—it is market-day 
in Honfleur—at these kind, placid, 
honest, pious faces of women and 
girls, buying and selling fruit, eggs, 
poultry, under the snow-white cap, 
old fashioned and new starched sym- 
bol of homely conservatism. Or go 
into this huge old barn-like Church 
and see similar caps and faces bent in 
earnest prayer before the Divine 
Mother and Babe — familiar and 
friendly, sublime and awful,—the 
abstract of Mystic Humanity. Do 
they look wicked or frivolous ? Are 
they anything like the ladies in the 
shop- window there, portrayed in the 
Journal Pour Rire ? ; 

Monsieur Victor Hugo lately de- 
scribed Paris asa new Mount Sinai. 
Its new decalogue, officially given, 
would bea remarkable code of rules 
for human guidance. Perhaps by 
precisely inverting each of the old 
commandments something like it 
might be obtained. But Paris, what- 
ever has been said, is not yet France, 
luckily. France I believe is still a 
much better thing than Paris. 

And now for a moment we have 
been looking at the religious aspect 
of Catholicism. But it is not only 
aChurch; it is a vast Political 
Association, the most powerful in 
the world, and in that character 
certain statesmen are beginning to 
see the necessity of once more, and 
if possible once for all, tackling it. 

I was twelve days at the Céte 
de Grace, and it would have been 
thoroughly pleasant but for the too 
much rain. The orchard on these 
wet days was sodden, and no table 
could be spread under the boughs. 
As the fowls went about with 
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clammy feathers, so every un- 
feathered biped wasvisibly depressed, 
for the French readily give way to 
their moods, and let you see them. 
Once, for example, when (in addition 
to the weather) Madame and Mon- 
sieur had a domestic quarrel, we were 
all under a cloud for some two days, 
and got bad dinners. But in the 
bright intervals, blue sky overhead, 
the orchard grass dappled with sun- 
shine, the iridescent sea glimpsing 
through leafy twigs, all went 
better ; Madame and Monsieur and 
Louise and everybody cheered up; 
and for our part we hastened forth 
on a walk ora drive. 

In spite of the wet, I was often 
in Honfleur, and in those twelve 
days got used to it, and liked it all 
the more—the bird’s eye prospect of 
its close-packed gray roofs from the 
Céte de Grice, the descent by wind- 
ing shady road or zigzag bushy 
path, the narrow old streets with 
Our Lady of Good Help in many a 
corner niche, the vines hanging over 
walls, tall old toppling gables (Haute 
Rue looked wonderful by moon- 
light), the harbour and shipping, the 
churches, the semicirque of wooded 
hills, the broad estuary in front, 
the wide, mile-long boulevard, bor- 
dered and almost roofed in with 
elms, leading out to the country, the 
beginning of a quondam ‘ Route 
Impériale,’ the latter word being 
now painted over -with ‘ Nationale,’ 
and the metal plate showing the 
number of kilometres to Alencon and 
elsewhere. All these things combine 
in a pleasant recollection, peopled 
mainly with quiet blouses and white 
caps. Then there were the ram- 
shackle diligences rattling in from 
Trouville ; the town crier summon- 
ing his audience with bugle note; 
the sailors and fishermen along 
the quay ; the black-robed broad- 
hatted priests gliding, and the beg- 
gars. The beggars were numerous 


(spite of notice boards defending all 
mendicity); especially haunting the 
church-doors. 


There was a fat old 
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woman who sat from morning to 
night under a tree on the way up to 
the Céte de Grace. She made some 
pretence of selling little pictures 
and crosses, but set up a whine for 
charity when anyone approached. 
She was particular in saluting the 
clergy as they passed, and I saw a 
tall priest take off his hat in return, 
as if to a duchess. She wore, ex 
officio as it were, garments all 
bepatched and bedarned, but warm 
enough, and in wet weather an old 
waterproof. In fact, she was a sort 
of out-door priestess of the chapel, 
ready to perform the necessary pas- 
sive part to those who wished to do 
an act of Christian almsgiving. 
There wasanother old beggar-woman 
down in the town, questing from 
shop to shop, who always amused me. 
She was enormously fat, and tied in 
the middle like a great sack; she 
wore a nightcap of the elementary 
conical kind pulled down tight, and 
her fat, flat, absurd face was deco- 
rated with a huge pair of blue spec- 
tacles with black iron rims. A free 
use is made of spectacles in France, 
especially blue ones; you see cab- 
drivers, beggars, field labourers 
wearing them—and why not? 
But even in France I have never 
seen a footman in spectacles. That 
is inconceivable; and yet there 
would be nothing in it against 
nature. 

One Sunday there was a grand 
féte: an agricultural show on 
the boulevard, and a duck-hunt 
in the inner harbour, and the march 
of booming and clanging bands 
and fanfares, and a competition of 
choirs in the theatre, all ending 
with a torchlight procession, almost 
drowned by the heavy rain. The 

. choirs, six or seven, all of men, 
from neighbouring villages and 
towns, sung with meagre and nasal 
tones compared with English sing- 
ing, but with better ‘attack’ and 
cessation. When thelast chord was 
a loud one, the leaving-off was as 
sudden as if the conductor's final cut 
with his bdton had slammed a door. 
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The fair sex at Honfleur were, 
as a rule, quiet looking and comely, 
and very broad and fat ; Hawthorne 
speaks, in scarcely gallant terms, of 
the bulk to which mature English- 
women are apt toexpand. But I 
don’t think they could hold a candle 
in this respect to their French 
sisters. O what prodigious masses 
of feminity! market women, shop- 
keepers, fine ladies. There was, 
and still is, I trust, a booksel- 
leress of such at once broad and 
circumambient, not by any means 
uncomely, magnificence of portli- 
ness, that I often gazed with mingled 
awe and admiration. And if she be 
greatest it is where many are great. 
A market woman speaking to a 
friend of mine about some cus- 
tomers whom she described as 
Anglaises, and being asked how 
she knew that, answered, Parce 
qw elles sont si maigres. They carry 
it off well, these fair moving 
mountains, and like all French- 
women accept frankly their natural 
fortunes. Even a Frenchwoman who 
is so downright ugly that you are shy 
of looking at her, you will find if 
you do look at her is for her own 
part unembarrassed, and to all ap- 
pearances quite unconscious of any 
ill-luck. 

The notion that the English 
eat more than the French is 
also, I suspect, a mistake. Who in 
England could think of eating 
such a forenoon meal as the déjeiiner 
often is? Those with us who 
still dine at midday or one o’clock 
take a light breakfast, and the 
dinner is not a more and perhaps 
seldom so serious an affair as 
the déjetiner, and the supper, which 
is the only other serious meal, is n0- 
thing as compared with the regular 
six or seven o'clock diner. But I 
would not be understood to under- 
value the French notions of eating. 
The traveller, if he knows a little of 
the ways of the country, is as a 
rule incomparably better off in that 
respect than in England. Our auberge 
gave us at eight in the morning or 
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so, a large bow] of excellent coffee 
and hot milk, with a roll; déjeiner 
at noon; dinner at half-past six. 
The milk, butter, eggs, and poultry 
were of home growth, and there 
was a fair supply of fish. Cider at 
discretion, or beyond it: but Bor- 
deaux dearer than in England. As 
to drink, what shall we say? It is 
the accepted doctrine that there is 
little or no drunkenness in France. 
At meals no doubt most people 
hereabouts are content with cider 
or Bordeaux; but there is no 
little drinking of much stronger 
liquids at cafés and elsewhere from 
morning till night, and a drunken 
man is by no means a rare spectacle. 
In Normandy the popular tipple is 
cider with a dash of coarse brandy 
in it, a very tipsyfying compound. 
In all the public drinking rooms is 
hung a framed copy of the Loi contre 
UIvresse Publique, signed ‘ Thiers,’ 
passed a couple of years ago, one 
article of which deprives the con- 
demned drunkard of all power of 
public voting for a given time. 

At the bottom of the steep, in 
some parts precipitous, bank on the 
top of which is our Céte de Grice, 
winds, hidden by trees, the road to 
Trouville, and between this and the 
sea, looking straight down, one sees 
the old red-tiled roof of the Farm of 
Saint Simeon. Let us descend by 
zigzag paths, cross the road, and go 
through the little gate. All is free 
and simple; it is a favourite summer 
habitat of French artists. There 
are two with their easels under the 
apple trees, and appropriate hats 
and pipes, painting away, while 
round them, as in an Eden restored, 
wander ducks, hens, geese, pigs, a 
large lazy dog and several puppies. 
The interior, it must be owned, is the 
reverse of tidy, but, in revenge as 
they say, the walls and woodwork 
are enriched with a chaotic profu- 
sion of clever sketches, some in 
colour, some in black and white, 
landscapes, sea-pieces, figures, cari- 
catures (and one or two of these 
rather broad), the loving work of 
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many successive Bohemian lodgers. 
There are also inscriptions, of 
which here is one from the rough 
little low-ceilinged dining-room 
that looks out on the orchard: it is 
not a brilliant production, but has a 
pleasant extemporary touch : 

A la Ferme Saint Simeon 

tout est beau, trés bien et fort Bon, 

ce que se voit, se Boit, se mange. 

si le Cidre par fois Derange, 

a la Ferme Saint Simeon, 

ga tient le corps libre, et c'est Bon. 

la Fermiere de la maison 

fait la cuisine comme un Ange. 

vener manger c’est Bon ton 

a la Ferme Saint Simeon, 

Quitting the farm-house and its 
precincts, a slatternly Paradise, 
let us go through a wicket in the 
hedge into this further orchard— 
what a delicious place! grassy 
hillocks and dells, sun-dappled to- 
day, shaded with old twisted apple 
trees loaded with red and yellow 
fruitage, and several tall, enormous 
pear trees; on one side the bright 
sea rippling in, on the other the 
leafy cliffs rising to the sky, hung 
and crested with rich trees and 
varied verdure. A little path leads 
you in a moment to the seashore 
itself. 

One day we walked down through 
the leafy woodland ways, and near 
the roadside crucifix of Vasouy 
took to the sea-strand, which, 
broken with many watercourses and 
quicksands, sweeps round towards 
Trouville. The sun shone and the 
sea was rippling greener than any 
spring meadow-grass. On the sand- 
banks grew the stunted sea-thistle ; 
behind these were flat meadows with 
beds of reeds, and further inland 
the ranges of woody hills. 

After some miles of this, we turned 
up again to the road, and came 
by-and-by to a little old church 
wrapped in thick ivy, a dozen pop- 
lars drawn up beside it like a guard 
of honour, and a large pool at the 
back half covered with water-weed, 
where three or four washerwomen 
at one corner knelt and thumped 
away at their linen. Between 
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the poplars and a clump of other 
trees one caught a glimpse of the 
sea. It was a picturesque scene, 
which a young lady was trying to 
make a picture of from under shade 
of an umbrella, while a gentleman 
sat on the grass by her side and 
looked on approvingly. 

Passing through a little swing 
gate, we skirted the grassy embank- 
ment of the dammed-up pool, and 
traversing a rough kind of lawn 
drew near an old decayed manor- 
house (asit proved to be), at the side 
of whose broken steps lounged a 
sturdy-looking, mature man in a 
blouse and old straw hat, smoking a 
short pipe. 

We were about to turn back when 
he hailed us with a Bon jour, mes- 
! slightly raising his rough 
head-gear, and added that there 
were some curiosities to be seen in- 
side if we cared to enter. Half un- 
willingly we mounted,each feeling in 
his pocket for a franc or half-franc, 
for which the value to be received 
was problematical, and our guide 
showed us into a good-sized salon 
with a low ceiling, whose walls were 
covered with specimens of ancient 
wood carving, some of them very 
fine—groups, single figures, cabi- 
nets, panels. Not that it wasa col- 
lection of any pretension ; only the 
miscellaneous gathering of an ama- 
teur of taste and moderate means. 
As he went round, describing bit 
after bit, in a careless, independent 
style, but sometimes warming into 
enthusiasm, it dawned upon us that 
the rough man in the blouse was 
himself the collector, and, moreover, 
that he was a man of education, in- 
telligence, and even originality of 
character, who was in no way fishing 
for a fee; though, as we afterwards 
found out for ourselves, there was a 
catalogue which might be purchased 
if one chose. 

After going round the col- 
lected wood carvings, we stumbled 
by chance on an oak panel about two 
feet long, carved in relief, which 
stood carelessly against the jamb of 
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a little window in a corner, and to 
which our attention had not been 
ealled. One of us took it up, 
turned it various ways ; both looked 
and both began to utter ex- 
clamations of delight and en- 
quiry. What was this relief carved 
within a Gothic border, so bold, so 
effective, so self-restrained—though 
often rough in the mere manipula- 
tion—in short, so truly artistic in 
treatment ? It was Brunhault tied 
to the tail of a wild horse. Where 
did it come from? The Frenchman 
looked at me, put one hand gently 
on his own forehead—D’ici, mon- 
sieur. Yours: what a wonderful 
design! C'est vrai. Le cheval est 
magnifique. And heaped on a chair 
in this corner we found twenty-five 
other carved panels of similar high 
quality, representing scenes in the 
early history of France, or rather of 
the Franks (Baptism of Clovis ; his 
coronation at Rheims; Dagobert 
condemned by the bishops; Pepin 
the Short; Charles Hammer ; and 
so forth), and turned them over 
with surprise and delight, the artist 
himself joining simply and openly 
in our praises of the work, and often 
pointing out further beauties. Seiz- 
ing one of the bits of wood, he set 
it by the side of an old cabinet with 
carved panels of much the same 
size; then taking each of us by an 
arm, placed us at the right point of 
view: ‘You see, gentlemen! that 
old piece is the work of a famous 
hand, yet the new suffers nothing 
by comparison with it.’ , It is his 
intention, he told us, to represent 
in this manner suitable scenes from 
the whole course of French history, 
perhaps two hundred in all. ‘In- 
cluding Louis Napoleon?’ ‘Cer- 
tainly.’ ‘And Henry the Fifth?’ 
But to this perhaps indiscreet 
question the artist deigned no 
reply. 

He was a man of some five- 
and-fifty, broad-shouldered, rather 
below the middle stature, with 
a large, well-shaped head, now 
the old straw-hat was doffed, 
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ample forehead, and wide gray 
eyes which were intently fixed 
upon you while he talked or listened, 
but by no means with the effect of 
a stare or a pry; they seemed to be 
gazing at the thought which the 
conversation was striving to put into 
words, Altogether he reminded us 
of the portraits of William Blake. 

We tried to persuade him that he 
ought to have photographs taken of 
the twenty-six panels, and permitthe 
sale of them in Paris, London, and 
elsewhere, since he never sold and 
never would sell anyof the carvings 
themselves; and this he half promised, 
but saw difficulties in bringing it 
about, showing himself perfectly 
aware that professional photo- 
graphers are ‘ kittle cattle’ to deal 
with. ‘Do this,’ said 1, ‘and you 
are famous ata blow.’ ‘ Monsieur,’ 
he replied with calmness, ‘je le 
crois,’ His manner throughout was 
grave, dignified, thoroughly self- 
confident, but not in the least self- 
asserting. He had not shown us 
his carvings, but when we found 
them out he accepted our praises 
without the shadow of a nay-for- 
sooth, and added his own. We 
asked leave to visit him again, 
which was courteously granted, 
and on finding my companion to be 
an artist hailed him cordially as ‘con- 
frére!’ Many people, he said, came 
there who never looked at the 
panels ; others took one up and put 
it down again without any notice. 
We were most welcome to come 
again, but to-morrow was his last 
day here; he came to this manor- 
house, the property of his family, 
for the summer months, and was 
now about to return to Sainte Marie- 
du-Mont, his habitual residence. 

So away we went rejoicing, and 
duly returning the next day, had 
another and a longer look at the 
carved panels. We were no less 
struck than at first by the compact 
emphasis with which every subject 
was set forth, combined with an un- 
failing instinct for true decorative 
treatment, wholly unconventional in 


manner and precisely adapted to 
the medium ; dealing with human 
figures, animals, architecture, and 
a variety of natural and artificial 
objects, with an always successful 
power of composition. At the 
same time the rough and sometimes 
(compared with the best old carv- 
ings) unskilful manipulation of the 
wood became more apparent on this 
second examination. 

This day we entered the little 
ivyclad church of Criquebceuf (‘ Ox- 
Creek’)—for that is its name, and 
the name of the half-ruined manor- 
house also—and found against the 
wall, to the right of the altar, a 
quaintly-painted wooden statue, 
about four feet high, of Saint Mar- 
tin, the patron saint. He sits on 
horseback, dividing his cloak with 
the beggar. This group, we learned 
from a woman who lived close by, 
was only a fragment till Monsieur le 
Docteur, over there, took it in hand 
and made it as good as new. It is, 
in fact, a masterly piece of restora- 
tion,—O si sic omnia! And we 
further learned something of the 
artist of the old manor-house. He 
is a doctor of medicine, M. le Doc- 
teur Isidore le Goupils, and a very 
good one, but no longer practises ; 
is rich, has a wife and five chil- 
dren, and his regular place of abode 
is Sainte Marie-du-Mont, of which 
town he has been mayor. He comes 
every year, alone, for the summer 
months, to this old manor-house, 
which belongs to his mother-in-law. 
What does he do? Nothing, the 
woman said. Except wood carving? 
Well, yes, he amuses himself in that 
way. Is generally thought to be 
a little ...and here the dame 
touched her forehead and nodded, 
with a different meaning to the 
doctor’s own similar gesture. 

It must be confessed that the 
catalogue of wood carvings, of which 
we each bought a copy, gave some 
shadow of encouragement to the out- 
siders’ theory. Itis entitled Guide du 
Voyayeur autour du Salon de Orique- 
beuf, and has an introduction ad- 
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dressed Aux Futurs Visiteurs du 
Manoir de Criquebeuf, and signed 
‘Ch. Manoury,’ a friend and enthu- 
siastic admirer of the Doctor. But 
this pamphlet, printed at Falaise, 
and dated 1868, says not a word of 
his original panels of French history, 
and, in fact, these must have been 
commenced ‘later. 

What seemed most likely, from 
what we read and what he himself 
told us,was that the Doctorgradually 
collected a number of old wood car- 
vings from farm-houses and else- 
where in Normandy and Brittany ; 
then tried his hand at restoring 
the missing parts of some which 
were mutilated; then, still more 
boldly, produced some carvings 
entirely his own; and, at last, 
as his treasures accumulated con- 
ceived the notion of ‘ co-ordinating 
and arranging them in such manner 
as to compose a poem at once his- 
toric and religious.’ Having com- 


posed this poem accordingly out 
of carved panels, wainscoting, statu- 


ettes, and pieces of old furniture, 
he christened it by an original name, 
Le Catholicum, and displayed it at 
a provincial art exhibition held at 
Saint Lo in 1866. 

‘Let us commence by an avowal,’ 
says the Guide, ‘the vast collection 
whereon M. le Goupils has imposed 
the new name of Catholicum ‘ 
was received by the official public 
with supreme contempt.’ The Doc- 
tor, it further appears, was subjected 
to a good deal of sneering ridicule, 
and, writhing under the sting, 
armed himself with his pen, which 
he steeped in gall, and answered 
his detractors in a literary work 
of no small magnitude. The de- 
scriptions in the Guide are mainly 
drawn from this ‘immense travail,’ 
and after having read them and 
visited the Salon of Criquebcoouf 
itself, ‘we may demand of ourselves 
(says the writer) how there could 
have been found any men of parts 
so Beeotian as not te comprehend, 
and so Prussian as not to approve 
the Catholicum.’ Next year Doctor 
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le Goupils resolved to instal his col- 
lection in the ancient manor-house. 
‘Having arrived there without 
scandal at the beginning of July, 
1867, the Catholicum, still suffering 
from the fatigues and abuse of 
Saint Lo, completely re-established 
its health in the retreat of Crique- 
boenf, and after a few weeks was in 
condition to receive numerous Visi- 
tors.’ Then follow certain laudatory 
extracts, in prose and verse, from the 
Visitors’ Book, which, as the author 
of the Guide shrewdly adds, he is 
content to take as serious, perhaps 
with a little of the blindness of a 
friend of the artist. One visitor, 
described as a distinguished man of 
letters, thinks M. le Goupils ‘has 
surprised the secret of the sculptors 
of the sixteenth century.’ Another 
writes, ‘Courage, dear Doctor! You 
have received the baptism of the 
artist. May our praises, however 
feeble, enable you to forget the in- 
justice of which you have been the 
victim! Courage, and 


Versez des torrents de lumiére 
Sur vos obscurs blasphémateurs. 


A lady ends her testimony with 
the following words: ‘I say not it 
is beautiful ; it is more than beauti- 
ful ;’—on which the author of the 
Guide thus comments, ‘O women, 
but I recognize you well there! 
always in extremes!’ 

Then follows an abridged cata- 
logue raisonné, showing a_ great 
deal of curious research into the 
dates and subjects of the various 
carvings, along with an enthusi- 
astic yet discriminating appre- 
ciation of their artistic merits. 
The first ‘monument—or more 
modestly speaking—adjustment,’ is 
composed out of various pieces of 
old carving, and is intended as 
‘prologue to the sculptural poem.’ 
The next piece is a chest, of about 
1550, with figures of the Christian 
Virtues. The third is a Nativity 
with the flight of the Pagan divi- 
nities ; the fourth, a figure of Hope ; 
the fifth, two Amphitrites, a Venus, 
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and a Pomona, ‘completing the 
flight of Paganism’ (!) ; the sixth, 
the Adoration of the Magi; the 
seventh, two statuettes, a Bishop 
and a Saint Lawrence. The eighth 
consists of two panels for a wains- 
cot, representing two women, one 
sitting under a tree, the other by a 
river side ; and these the Doctor calls 
‘two dreams,’ but their connexion 
with his Christian Poems remains 
buried in the depths of his own 
imagination. The ninth—w déli- 
cieux petit meuble—is a box or cre- 
dence carved with scenes from 
Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered, two of 
the panels being from the Doctor’s 
own chisel ; and so on, and so on, 
the objects enumerated in what he 
calls the Ancient Part being forty- 
two. 

I must add a word or two 
about the Modern Part, wherein 
the Docter’s hobby-horse gets into 
full gallop. Here, he says, the 
entire conception of the work and a 
great part of the execution is his 
own. ‘The modern carvings are 
displayed on the ceiling, in a circular 
arrangement of which the effect, we 
are told, would be ‘ grandiose and 
dazzling’ if placed at a greater 
height. In point of fact the ceiling 
is a low one and the effect rather 
comical. He divides it into twelve 
parts, described inas many ‘explo- 
rations,’ and to which he has given 
fanciful names, the central carving 
being called Le Gouffre, and repre- 
senting a human figure swallowed 
up by the jaws of destruction. 
‘The object devoured is nude, and 
this has disgusted certain observers; 
but for my part (adds the Doctor, 
humorously triumphing over these 
critics) I know not what might be 
the suitable dress for those who 
allow themselves to be swallowed 
by the Pit.” Over the Pit is a 
crown with the inscription: Salon 
fait par le docteur I. le Goupils avec 
Vaided B. Groult (1865). Nextto this 
is the circle called the Slopes of the 
Abyss, in which appears Time with 
his scythe, a sinister owl predicting 
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death, birds of prey, figures of 
Luxury and Gluttony, the Tree of 
the Knowledge of Good and Evil, 
a skeleton sitting on a pontifical 
tiara and playing ona violin, while 
the instruments of many human 
occupations and emblems of dignity 
dance pell-mell to the music. The 
next circle, Indifference, shows a 
number of figures * killing time with 
trivial amusements.’ The fourth 
circle is termed The Circwmvallation 
—interlaced dragons, and symbolical 
figures of Avarice, Anger, Envy, 
and, above all, two Prides—Pride 
‘mother of all vices, and to whom 
the dragons do homage,’ and Pride 
National, a matron crowned with 
towers, garlanded with laurel, and 
wearing a cross of honour. (There 
is something in this, Doctor.) In the 
fifth place we see the Divine Per- 
sonages, with Piety, Wisdom, &ec. ; 
in the sixth, Faith, Hope, and 
Charity ; in the seventh, The Two 
Testaments, represented by Moses 
and a female figure. Then come the 
Angels of Promise and of Menace, 
anda variety ofsymbolsandemblems, 
and finally La Bataille,an army of 
good angels. At the angles of the 
room are four pairs of caryatides, 
hideous and grotesque monsters, 
each pair supporting a statuette, the 
first a priest raising the Host, the 
second, a man praying, the third, a 
priest pronouncing absolution, the 
fourth, a Christian preacher. 

This old room, full of bits of carved 
wood, with its mingled oddity and 
conventionality, half whimsically 
original, halt childish, would be 
scarce worth the pains to describe but 
for one thing—namely, that the bird 
that has made for itself this curious 
nest out of far-gathered odds and 
ends is rara avis: I mean that the 
Doctor is in his way aman of genius, 
has a real natural artistic gift, and 
shows it in the difficult and almost 
obsolete form of wood-carving. 
Wood-carving as a fine art has, I 
think, no recognised public exis- 
tence now : certainly none in Eng- 
land. Yet there is a rage for 
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costly house-decoration and furni- 
ture. Old carved cabinets, chairs, 
&ec., will fetch any price. Should 
the art of high-class wood carving 
by good luck be revived it would 
afford the wealthy one of the most 
dignified and delightful means of 
embellishing their halls, chambers, 
staircases, doors, windows, cabinets, 
and so forth, and one really fine 
panel over a chimney would give 
character to a room. Such things 
done on seasoned wood would last 
for ever, and might easily be made 
removable. The Art of wood-carv- 
ing, with its power of using any 
required degree of relief, as well as 
of producing complete figures, large 
or small, at home in the purely 
decorative, while capable of expres- 
sing lofty and subtle truths of ex- 
pression and feeling, would be an 
Art worth reviving; and the dis- 
covery of many things and the revi- 
val of many may be traced to some 
obscure and ridiculed enthusiast. 

One may hold Art to be a true 
and priceless enrichment and en- 
hancement of life, and at the same 
time utterly reject and abhor 
the modish Artistic Atheism —a 
dainty despair, which tells us that 
since we are all walking into the 
black gulf of Eternal Death our re- 
source should be to embellish this 
background with fireworks, the best 
and most we can get up—have as 
many artistic sensations as possibie 
within a given time. 

The pretty Norman §sea-coast 
fields,and ferny, gorsy commons, and 
sloping woods, are almost as like as 
twins to those of Hampshire or 
Devon. The French country is rather 
rougher, and there are no trim 
parks or pales. One day we drove to 
the lighthouse of Fatouville, where 
an ascent to the lantern (after 
admiring the gruff, deaf light- 
keeper’s rose-garden below) gave 
us a wide view over the estuary 
of the Seine; Havre, opposite to 
the left, with its long sea-wall and 
backing of forts; and Harfleur a 
little further up, in its river-side 
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valley, sentinelled by one tall, thin 
central tower and spire. The inland 
region from this height looked like 
an expanse of coppice or scrub land, 
On our way we went into a very 
ancient little roadside church, pos- 
sibly of Duke William’s time, at 
Roquefleur. Service is still done 
there, and the altars of Saint Gorgon 
and other holy ones stood duly 
dressed, but the old tiled roof seemed 
shaky enough to come down at any 
louder chant or sermon than usual. 
There was the usual box ‘for the 
restoration of the building :’ but, 
alas, one knows what that too usually 
means. A sensible clergyman and an 
honest village carpenter could often 
‘restore’ in a case of this kind at a 
trifling cost, where the famous archi- 
tect and his contractors would 
destroy everything valuable and 
reverend, ata huge expense. In the 
weedy little churchyard, full of 
upright crosses, lay in one corner 
an antique stone coffin not long 
disinterred. 

Another day we drove to the 
village of Touques, and a mile or 
two further to the ruins of the 
priory of St. Arnault, on the slope 
of a hill among tall ash trees, be- 
neath the roots of one of which 
gushed out the clear water of a 
Holy Well. A small part of ,the 
ruins is still roofed, and used oc- 
casionally for service, and under this 
is a crypt, to which one descends 
by a dimlit, narrow stone stair. 
You come to a low arch and look 
down into thesubterranean chamber, 
attainable by a second short flight 
of steps. The old man, guardian of 
the place, encourages you, speaking 
from behind, ‘There is nothing to 
fear, monsieur ; they are very harm- 
less—it is the living who are dan- 
gerous.” And peering down you 
perceive that that whitish heap of 
strange objects on the floor is a 
heap of human bones and skulls, 
whereon the light of a small gothic 
window-opening, fringed with ivy, 
falls with a ghastly picturesqueness 
amid the shadows of the vault. 
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Restored to daylight, we mounted 
further up the beautiful broad grassy 
hill, which shows us on one hand the 
buildings of gay Trouville a few 
miles off, and the sea; and on the 
other hand, a vast expanse of rich 
woodland, sloping gradually from 
the valley of the river Touques. 
And if we lately saw the sad and 
silent relics of many human beings, 
here are fragments, a bone or two 
as it were, of the skeleton of a 
house once alive and merry, now 
dead. Its age is nothing to that of 
its neighbour the Castle of Bonne- 
ville, or many another ; but its near- 
ness to our time makes it nearer to 
one’s sympathy, at least to mine. 
Count Médaillan, Marquis of Las- 
say, dared to love Mademoiselle 
de Montpensier, cousin of King 
Lewis the Fourteenth. One day, 
she happening to express a wish 
to see Normandy, he hastily uttered 
and heartily urged an invitation 
for her and a noble company 
to his estate there, which was 
accepted. Estate in Normandy he 
had, and wealth, but no house, or 
only a small one wholly unfit to 
entertain such guests. Therefore, 
hastening back to his manor of 
Lassay, on this hill of wide prospect 
oversea and land, he caused to be 
built in three months (let us suppose 
the materials ready and waiting) 
a stately chiteau of hewn stone, 
with fair chambers and all rich 
furnishing, wherein he duly re- 
ceived this noble company, and 
above all Ja grande Demoiselle. 
On seeing the house and its sur- 
rounding prospects the Princess 
is said to have exclaimed, ‘ What a 
place to live in with the man of 
one’s choice!’ But his name, it 
was discovered, was not De Lassay, 
but Lauzun. Him she secretly mar- 
ried (being, we must add for truth’s 
sake, five-and-forty,) and then the 
King, after the pleasant fashion of 
the time, threw her husband into 
prison and kept him there ten years. 

The Marquis of Lassay, for his 
part, afterwards married a fair wife, 
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Julie Chateaubriand by name, and 
lived to be 86. His successor, 
Comte de Lauragnais, who inherited 
by his mother’s side, gave many 
splendid fétes here, some of them 
specially for The Dubarry—one of 
those ladies who can claim the 
honour of the definite article. 

Only the central part of thechiteau 
remains, both wings being razed to 
the ground, and this remnant is of 
fine cut stone. The ground-floor is 
now a byre for cows. We passed up 
the nd staircase and further up 
to the roof: not wholly a safe ex- 
ploit, for the stairs and beams that 
remain are rotting away, the roof is 
shattered, and here and there a great 
square stone hangs out from the 
wall, as if a finger push would send 
itcrashing down through everything. 
It seemed very odd that someone 
had not thought of repairing all 
this, before things were so far gone, 
but evidently no attempt has been 
made to stay the process of de- 
struction. ‘The new look of the 
stonework, which might have come 
yesterday from the mason’s hand, 
adds to the pathos of the deserted 
mansion, that stood finished so proud 
and gay one bygone summer on its 
panoramic hilltop. 

Mais ot sont les neiges @antan ? 


Driving back through the forest of 
Touques, a long straight road, bor- 
dered with endless fir-trees and 
young oaks, we had a small adven- 
ture. We overtook a large empty 
cart drawn by two horses, and 
carrying two men, who were shout- 
ing out a very drunken song about 
‘chasing the Prussians out of 
France.’ We had no sooner passed 
them that it came into their heads 
to give chase; they flogged the 
great horses into a gallop, and came 
clattering and yelling after. us. 
Artus touched up our steady old 
white steed (the favourite horse- 
colour in Normandy, perhaps 
in honour of the Virgin, who is 
specially venerated here). We were 
five in number, including two ladies, 
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but le cheval blanc did his part 
well, while the drunken waggon 
swayed about, swerved on the 
road-side grass, and could not 
keep up the pace. We drew away, 
and Artus, with a sigh of relief, 
said those fellows might have 
knocked us aw diable if they had 
come up. Those two citizens ought 
certainly to have lost their votes 
for the next election ; but some less 
refined penalty would also have 
been highly proper. 

Then we crossed the valley and en- 
tered the wide circuit of shattered 
walls, ruins of the castle of Bonne- 
ville, a stronghold of the mighty 
Duke William, whose fame, after 
eight hundred years,is still alive over 
all this land,—the courtyard being 
now grass and garden-ground with a 
farm-house in one corner, the broken 
walls and towers covered with ferns 
and flowering bushes, and on the 
circling slopes of the deep moat, long 
since dry, apple trees loaded with 
fruit stooping from either side. We 
saw vacant chambers in the massive 
wall, winding stairs, narrow win- 
dows, a deep well in one turret, in 
another an oubliette, into whose ut- 
terly dark gulfa string with a candle 
was lowered, until it rested on the 
damp floor some eighty feet below. 
A row of strong iron handles 
clamped into the wall gave means 
to descend,—to find out, say, if the 
tenant of this Cave of Forget- 
fulness, chained below, were yet 
living, or to fasten his corpse to the 
hoisting-rope. Elsewhere was a 
prison in the thickness of the wall, 
with no light, only some air-holes. 

Often, from this platform where 
we stand, the great Duke, recking 
nothing of Forgotten People, looked 
inward on the swarm of steel-clad 
men in the broad courtyard, or out 
upon his thick-woody ducal domains 
and iuunting ground, thinking at 
times, mayhap, if Touques river 
down there would be fit place to 
muster a fleet for England, or if 
Dives were better. By some ac- 
counts it was in this castle that 
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the great English Karl swore his 
famous oath on the hidden relics ; 
by others it was at Bayeux. 

In truth, of all the incidents of 
Harold’s visit to William only a dim 
and confused record remains, though 
the visit itself is indubitable, and 
the oath alleged by Norman writers 
is not denied by any English one. It 
appears clear that Harold was ship- 
wrecked some time in the autumn 
season — year uncertain, possibly 
1064—on the coast of Ponthieu 
(near the river Somme), and was 
made prisoner, with his followers 
(having no lawful business there, 
and travelling for pleasure not being 
a recognized practice), by Guy, lord 
of that country. Chivalry and bri- 
gandage were strangely mingled in 
those feudal times. One or more 
Englishmen escaping carried word 
to Duke William at Rouen, who 
ordered Guy, being his vassal, to 
release Haroldand his men, the Duke 
himself paying their ransom. Then 
was Harold received at the Duke’s 
court a highly-honoured guest, and 
William having at that time on hand 
an expedition against the Bretons, 
led by Conan, Harold went with him 
as brother-in-arms. The Norman 
force, marching west; halted at Mont- 
Saint-Michel, and there crossing the 
march of Brittany raised the siege 
of Dol, which, though a Breton city, 
was held against Conan by a parti- 
san of William’s. Then William 
and Harold assaulted and took 
Dinan; and it was, most probably, 
after this successful expedition had 
returned to Normandy, that Harold 
publicly swore an oath to William, 
promising—we know not what: but 
doubtless in some way acknowledg- 
ing William as his superior. He 
also, it is said, engaged himself to 
marry one of William’s daughters 
(though himself William’s senior 
by a few years), when the young 
lady should be old enough for wife- 
hood. 

And so Earl Harold returned 
home: fated to be chosen King 
about a year later at midwinter 
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time, and slain on an evening of the 
next autumn by Norman arrow on 
the bloody hill of Senlac, the 
quondam brothers-in-arms there 
hurled against each other in furious 
shock, and England’s Crown for 
prize of the victor. 

From the rustic auwberge on the 
Oéte de Grice I travelled ten miles 
by diligence, and found myself 
for a change installed in a vast 
fashionable hotel in Trouville. 
This, tis well known, is no longer 
a hole of a place (if the name ever 
carried that significance). It is 
Paris by the sea, and Paris, as might 
be expected, has nicely boarded a 
mile or so of the ocean-beach, that 
its crowd of bottes vernis and, above 
all, bottines, may promenade there 
entirely at their ease. 

The bathing scenes are comical 
beyond belief. There are friendly 


parties of both sexes running into 
the sea hand-in-hand, and plunging 
about ina wild aquatic dance: there 
are ladies young and not so young, 
tall and short, slim and fat, in every 


variety of bathing costume, usually 
starting from the common basis of 
cap, tunic and loose trousers, with 
arms and legs bare. There are 
the bathing men, sturdy amphibii 
who are all day long catching 
ladies’ hands and running out with 
them into the waves, or else carry- 
ing their fair burdens bodily and 
dipping them into the salt flood, 
after the manner which we all asso- 
ciate with our early childhood. 
Observe that rather stout lady in 
loose attire, her plump white feet 
dimpling the tawny sand as she 
issues from her dressing cabinet to 
the crowded beach. There are two 
ropes some twenty or thirty yards 
apart, running down to the sea at 
this place, to prevent the fair bathers 
from being actually jostled by pro- 
menaders ; but it is quite in order to 
stand at the rope and stare with 
eye or eyeglass, as one does at the 
rail of Rotten Row. So, under the 
full gaze of a row of dandies and 
loungers, comes our lady footing it 
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featly over the yellow sand. A 
tall, whiskered bathing man, clad 
cap-i-pie in dark costume, ap- 
proaches. He places himself by the 
lady’s side and stoops a little. She 
throws her arms tightly around his 
neck, and next moment finds her- 
self swung off the ground and being 
carried &@ la Paul et Virginie, into 
the rippling waves, among a host of 
other mermaids, where she is duly 
dipped. By-and-by she is carried 
shorewards in the same fashion. 
Some young ladies, on a bright day, 
are in no particular hurry to return 
to their dressing cabinets, but pro- 
menade awhile in a state of moist 
picturesqueness. All thisgivesmuch 
amusement tothe fashionable crowds 
that lounge up and down all day 
long, and many pictures to the comic 
papers. The resort every evening 
(especially Sundays) is the huge 
Casino, blazing with gas-light; with 
its juvenile ball of highly dressed 
children at an early hour, and its 
grown-up ball later, and its concert, 
and its mild gaming-table—‘ game of 
the race,’ single stake one franc. 
For the rest there are costly hotels 
and shops, decorated villas, carriages 
and liveries, saddle-horses and 
donkeys, and the latest Paris 
fashions. There is also an honest 
little commercial port—well, stay 
a moment, safer to say a busy little 
commercial port, with a long pier. 

Trouville, it is said, was “ in- 
vented’ by Alexander Dumas the 
elder, by means of his novel called 
Pauline, a highly sensational nar- 
rative. The heroine is  impri- 
soned by ruffians in the crypt of a 
ruined abbey in this part of Nor- 
mandy. Her lover, by great good 
luck, comes to the very spot, re- 
leases her and carries her off to 
England. The steamer lands them 
at Brighton, whence they proceed to 
London and bury themselves in the 
seclusion of a small cottage situated 
in Piccadilly. For the rest I must 
refer you to the original. 

A Frenchman here asked us if 
Trouville were not very like 
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Brighton. It is but a village to 
Brighton, but the latter place might 
take a lesson from it, and beautify 
its long drab and whitish terraces 
with window-flowers and gay 
Venetian shutters. 

Deauville, the would-be rival of 
Trouville, was the invention of 
another great man of our time, 
the Count, afterwards Duke, de 
Morny, right-hand-man of the 
Third Napoleon. While Trouville 
became the pink of fashion, the 
sandhills on the west side of the 
river Touques remained, De Morny 
was sorry to observe, in the undis- 
puted possession of rabbits and sea- 
gulls, although the site was equally 
‘eligible.’ The Duke bought these 
sandhills in the lump for a small 
sum, and on looking more closely 
at his purchase and getting it ex- 
amined by surveyors, architects, 
medical men,and analytical chemists, 
was delighted to find it even much 
more eligible than he had hoped,— 
in fact, far superior to Trouville, 
—better soil, better air, better sea, 
better everything except houses, 
and those would speedily be sup- 
plied. Some showy houses were 
built, prospectuses issued, building 
sites sold, a rival casino erected, and 
the new bathing-town of Deauville 
took its place in geography and 
fashionable intelligence. Then De 
Morny played out his trumps—the 
Emperor, Empress, and Prince Im- 
perial chose Deauville one summer 
for their residence. More villas were 
built ; the remaining sandhills went 
up in the market, as if the neigh- 
bouring river were Pactolus instead 
of Touques. A stone monument 
facing the sea was begun to the 
noble and generous originator of all 
this rapid prosperity, who had him- 
self (and why not?) pocketed a 
very large sum of money. 

But now it was suddenly dis- 
covered that the brilliancy of 
Deauville was like that of a bunch 
of cut flowers. There was no 
root to its flourishing glories. The 
Imperial Court returned no more ; 
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the place was found dull and 
inconvenient; the fine villas lay 
many of them untenanted; and 
at the present moment the visitor 
may read on the basis (the only part 
that was built) of the intended 
monument, ‘La Villede Deauville Re- 
connaissante,’—but alas! the name 
of Duke de Morny, to whom the 
town was so grateful, has been 
obliterated. If the French nation 
could only rub out facts and conse- 
quences as readily as they rub out 
names ! 

All through the reign of their 
Sham-Napoleon what a set of men 
have held the foremost places in 
France, from Saint-Arnand, De 
Morny, Persigny, his early com- 
plotters, to Ollivier of the light 
heart, Leboouf who was ‘ ready to 
a button, to a strap,’ Benedetti the 
diplomatist of Ems, and Bazaine the 
hero of Metz! You mayrub names 
off your street-corners and mile- 
stones, O French People, but you 
cannot rub out that disgraceful 
twenty years of your history. You 
must repent in sackcloth and ashes, 
though not by way of pilgrimages 
to Mont-Saint-Michel or Paray-le- 
Monial. These black-robed guides 
also, recollect, were false guides, 
were the very men who made Sham- 
Napoleon possible, with his De 
Mornys, Leboeufs, Margaret Bellen- 
gers, and all the rest. 

But the Emperor did so much for 
the nation in praciical matters: 
such trade and commerce, such 
prosperity! Well, if you are wil- 
ling to set off this kind of profit 
against spiritual bankruptcy, you 
must first consider what the sum- 
total of 


France in account with a Sham- 
Napoleon 


is likely to be. Some heavy items 
have come in of late years on the 
wrong side, and the reckoning is 
not closed—far from it. 

W iat tremendous force must have 
lived in that Corsican Evil Genius, 
when, a whole generation after his 
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death in durance and disgrace, the 
mere name—nominis umbra—is able 
to clutch France once again, once 
again fling her bleeding into the mire 
with a worse downfall than ever! 
And now we are promised a Napo- 
leon the Fourth, and shall have him 
perhaps when the warming-pan has 
done its part, and if the military and 
money-lending interests can agree 
in a new plot. This last-named 
power is the true modern arbiter 
of peace and war, the stablisher and 
changer of rulers and dynasties. 
An anecdote: which comes 
from no bad private authority. 
When Paris was besieged, one 
Anthony R——, a gentleman in the 
banking line, owned a country house 
and park in the vicinity, on which 
the Germans made the usual mili- 
tary requisitions towards the support 
of their troops, but without result. 
Therefore Anthony, who was some- 
where well out of range, received 
an official letter: ‘ Must pay up 
requisitions, or it will be necessary 
to occupy your house as a barrack, 
cut down your trees,’ and so forth. 
In due course of postcomesthe reply, 
addressed to Herr von Bismarck 
himself, enclosing a copy of military 
letter: ‘The high-born, most re- 
spected Herr will see it is written 
under a misconception, and needs 
‘full retractation and apology. 
Should these by any accident not 
be forthcoming, has the honour to 
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observe that the Bank of Prussia 
must suspend payment within seven 
days from the present date.’ The 
country house was not made into a 
barrack, and the Bank of Prussia 
went on as usual. 

From Trouville-Deauville we 
drove by the coast-road through 
Villerville, Houlgate, new and raw 
little bathing towns with scattered 
villas and wide sandy roads, to Ca- 
bourg, a dull hamlet with a great 
Hdtel de la Plage and Casino, sea- 
terrace in front and tamarisk hedges 
and flower beds behind. The long 
perspective of the table-d’héte was 
thinly peopled at one end ; and as we 
walked after dark on the terrace, a 
few stars twinkling over the dusky 
ocean, the Casino windows blazed 
and lively dance music sounded; 
but looking in, we saw the poor 
fiddlers working away on the plat- 
form to a vast empty room—no, 
there were two people present, sub- 
scribers doubtless, one in a window 
seat, the other moodily stretched 
on a sofa, And still the fiddlers 
fiddled polka and waltz and qua- 
drille, but nobody came. It was 
the swan-song of the Season ; and 
this was the last seaside Casino 
we found open in our travels. 
Those, by the way, who prefer to do 
their sea-side in high-heeled boots 
had better go at once to Trouville 
itself, of which the other places are 
but poor imitations. 
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THE PATARINES OF MILAN. 
By toe Rev. 8S. Bartne-Goutp, M.A. 


I 


N the eleventh century, nearly all 
the clergy in the north of Italy 
were married.' It was the same in 
Sicily, and it had been the same in 
Rome,? but there the authority 
and presence of the Popes had 
sufficed to convert open marriage 
into secret concubinage. 

But concubinage did not in those 
times mean exactly what it means 
now. A concubina was an uxor in 
an inferior degree, the woman was 
married in both cases with the ring 
and religious rite, but the children 
of the concubine could not inherit 
legally the possessionsof their father. 
When priests were without wives, 
concubines were tolerated, wives 
without the legal status of wives, lest 
on the death of the priest his children 
should claim and alienate to their 
own use property belonging to the 
Church. In noble and royal 
families it was sometimes the same, 
lest estates should be dismembered. 
On the death of a wife, her place was 
occupied by a concubine, and the 
sons of the latter could not dispute 
inheritance with the sons of the 
former. Nor did the Church look 
sternly on the concubine. In the 
first Toledian Council, a canon was 
passed with regard to com- 


**Cuncti fere cum publicis uxoribus . . 


. . ducebant vitam.’ 
sicut laici, palam uxores ducunt.’-—Andr. Strum. ‘ Vit. Arialdi.’ 


municating those who had one wife 
or one concubine ;—such were not 
to be excluded from the Lord’s 
Table,* so long only as each man 
had but one wife or concubine, and 
the union was perpetual. 

But, though concubinage was 
universal among the clergy in Italy, 
at Milan the priests openly, boldly 
claimed for their wives a position as 
honourable as could be accorded 
them; and they asserted without 
fear of contradiction that their 
privilege had received the sanction 
of the great Ambrose himself. 
Married bishops had been common, 
and saintly married prelates not 
unknown. St. Severus of Ravenna 
had a wife and daughter, and though 
the late biographer asserts that he 
lived with his wife as with a sister 
after he became a bishop, this state- 
ment is probably made to get over 
an awkward fact. When he was 
about to die, he went to the tomb 
where his wife and daughter lay, 
and had the stone removed. Then 
he addressed them thus,—‘ My dear 
ones, with whom I lived so long in 
love, make room for me, for this is 
my grave, and in death we shall not 
bedivided.’ Thereupon hedescended 
into the grave, laid himself between 
his wife and daughter, and died. 
St. Heribert, Archbishop of Milan, 


‘Et ipsi, ut cernitur, 
‘Quis clericorum non 


esset uxoratus vel concubinarius ?—Andr. Strum. ‘ Vit. 8. Joan. Gualberti.’ 


2*Coeperunt ipsi presbyteri et diacones laicorum more uxores ducere susceptosque 
filios heredes relinquere. Nonnulli etiam episcoporum verecundidé omni contemptd, cum 
uxoribus domo simul in una habitare.’— Victor Papa, ‘ in Dialog.’ 

®*Qui unius mulieris, aut uxoris, aut concubine (ut ei placuerit) sit conjunctione 
contentus.’—1st Cone. of Toledo, can. 17. ‘ He quippe, licet nee uxoribus, nee Regina- 
rum decore et privilegiis gaudebant, erant tamen vere uxores,’ say the Bollandist 
Fathers, and add, that it is a vulgar error ‘Concubine appellationem solis iis tribuere, 
que corporis sui usum uni viro commodant, nullo interim legitimo nexu devincte.’— 
Acta SS., Jun. T. L. p. 178. 

‘It is the same with St. Gregory Nyssen. Baronius, Albay Butler and other modern 
Hagiographers make this assertion boldly ; but there is not a shadow of evidence, in 
any ancient authorities for his life, that this was the case. 
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had been a married man, with a 
wife esteemed for her virtues. ® 

By all accounts, friendly and 
hostile, the Lombard priests were 
married openly, legally, with re- 
ligious rite, exchange of ring, and 
notarial deed. There was no shame 
felt, no supposition entertained that 
such was an offence.® 

How was this inveterate custom 
to be broken through? How the 
open pure marriage to be perverted 
into clandestine union? For to 
abolish it wholly was beyond the 
power of Popes and Councils. It 
was in vain to appeal to the bishops, 
they sympathised with their clergy. 
It was in vain to invoke the secular 
arm ;—the emperors, the podestas, 
supported the parish-priests im 
their contumacious ‘adherence to 
immemorial privilege. 

To carry through the reform on 
which they were bent, to utterly 
abolish the marriage of the clergy, 
the appeal must be made to the 
people. 

In Milan this was practicable, for 
the laity, at least the lower rabble, 
were deeply tinged with Patarinism, 
and bore a grudge against the clergy 
who had been foremost in bringing 
the luckless heretics to the rack and 
the flames; and one of the most 
cherished doctrines of the Patarines 
was the unlawfulness of marriage. 
What if this ante-connubial pre- 
judice could be enlisted by the 
strict reformers of the Church, and 
turned to expend its fury on the 
clergy who refused to listen to the 
expostulations of the Holy Father ? 
The heresy which denied the pro- 
priety of all union between man and 
woman might be sublimated into 
orthodoxy, if it could content itself 
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with allowing free indulgence to they 
laity, and exact rigid continence o 
the clergy. 

The Patarines, whom the Popes 
were about to enlist in their cause 
against the Ambrosian ‘clergy, al- 
ready swarmed in Italy. Of their 
origin and tenets we must say a 
word. 

It is a curious fact, that instead of 
Paganism affecting Christianity in 
the earliest ages of the Church, it 
was Christianity which affected Pa- 
ganism, and that not the Greek and 
Roman idolatry, which was rotten 
through and through, but the far 
subtler and more mystical heathen- 
ism of Syria, Egypt, Persia, and 
Mesopotamia. The numerous Gnos- 
tic sects, so called from their claim 
to be the possessors of the true 
gnosis, or knowledge of wisdom, 
were not, save in the rarest cases, 
of Christian origin. They were 
Pagan philosophical schools which 
had adopted and incorporated va- 
rious Christian ideas. They worked 
up Biblical names and notions into 
the strange new creeds they devised, 
and, according as they blended more 
or less of Christian teaching with 
their own, they drew to themselves 
disciples of various tempers. 

Manes, who flourished in the 
middle of the third century, a tem- 
porary and nominal convert to the 
Gospel, blended some of these elder 
Gnostic systems with the Persian 
doctrines of Zoroaster, added to a 
somewhat larger element of Chris- 
tianity than his predecessors had’ 
chosen to adopt. His doctrines 
spread and gained an extensive and 
lasting hold on the minds of men, 
suppressed repeatedly, but never 
disappearing wholly, adopting fresh 


**Hie Archiepiscopus habuit uxorem nobilem mulierem ; que donavit dotem suam 
monasterii S. Dionysii, que usque hodie Uxoria dicitur..—Calvaneus Fiamma, sub ann. 
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** Nee vos terreat,’ writes St. Peter Damiani to the wives of the clergy, ‘ quod forte, 


non dicam fidei, sed perfidie vos annulus subarrhavit; quod rata et monimenta dotalia. 
notarius quasi matrimonii jure conscripserit : quod juramentum ad confirmandam quo- 


dammodo conjugii copulam utrinque processit. 


Ignorantes quia pro uniuscujusque 


fugaci voluptate concubitus mille annorum negotiantur incendium,’ 
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names, emerging in new countries, 
exhibiting an irrepressible vitality, 
which confounded the Popes and 
churehmen from the third to the 
tenth centuries. 

The tradition of Western Ma- 
nicheism breaks off about the 
sixth century; but in the East, 
under the name of Paulicians, 
the adherents of Manichean doc- 
trines endured savage persecutions 
during two whole centuries, and 
spread, as they fled from the sword 
and stake in the East, over Europe, 
entering it in two streams—one by 
Bulgaria, Servia, and Croatia, to 
break out in the wild fanaticism of 
the Taborites under Zisca of the 
Flail ; the other, by way of the sea, 
inundating northern Italy and Pro- 
vence. In Piedmont it obtained the 
name of Patarinism; inProvence, of 
Albigensianism. 

With Oriental Manicheism, the 
Patarines and Albigenses of the 
West held that there were two 
co-equal conflicting principles of 
good and evil; that matter was 
eternal, and waged everlasting war 
against spirit. Their moral life was 
strict and severe. They fasted, 
dressed in coarse clothing, and 
hardly, reluctantly suffered marri- 
age, or any connection between the 
sexes, to the weaker, inferior disci- 
ples. It was absolutely forbidden 
to those who were, or esteemed 
themselves to be, perfect. 

Already, in Milan, St. Heribert, 
the married archbishop, had kin- 
dled fires, and cast these denouncers 
of wedlock into them. In 1031 the 
heretics held the castle of Mont- 
forte, in the diocese of Asti. They 
were questioned: they declared 
themselves ready to witness to their 
faith by their blood. They esteemed 
virginity, and lived in chastity with 
their wives, never touched meat, 
and prayed incessantly. They had 
their goods in common. Their 
castle stood a siege. It was at 


7 Landulf Sen. ii. ¢. 27 
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length captured by the Archbishop. 
In the market-place were raised a 
cross on one side, a blazing pyre on 
the other. The Patarines were 
brought forth, commanded, to cast 
themselves before the cross, confess 
themselves to be heretics, and pro- 
mise to honour the matrimonial 
couch, or plunge into the flames. 
A few knelt to the cross; the greater 
number covered their faces, rushed 
into the fire, and were consumed,’ 

St. Augustine, in his book on He- 
resies, had already described these 
Heretics. He, whohad beeninvolved 
in the fascinating wiles of Maniche- 
ism, could not be ignorant of them. 
He calls them Paternians, or Venus- 
tians, and says that they regarded 
the flesh as the work of the devil— 
that is, of the evil principle, because 
made of matter. 

In the eleventh century, in Lom- 
bardy, they are called Patarines, 
Patrins, or Cathari. Muratori says 
thatthey derived their name fromthe 
part of the town of Milan in which 
they swarmed, near the Contrada 
di Patari; but it is more probable 
that the quarter was called after 
them. 

In 1074 Gregory VII. in solemn 
conclave will bless them altogether, 
by name, as the champions of the 
Holy See, and of the Truth ; in 1179 
Alexander III. will anathematise 
them altogether, as heretics meet to 
be burned. Frederick II., when 
seeking reconciliation with Ho- 
norius III. and Gregory IX., will be 
never weary of offering hecatombs 
of Patarines, in token of his ortho- 
doxy. 

Ariald, a native of Cuzago, a vil- 
lage near Milan, of ignoble birth, in 
deacon’s orders, was chosen for the 
dangerous expedient of enlisting the 
Patarine heretics against the ortho- 
dox but relaxed clergy of that city. 
Milan, said a proverb, was famous 
for its clergy; Ravenna for its 
churches. In morals, in learning, 
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in exact observance of their reli- 
gious duties, they were prominent 
among the priests of Lombardy. 
But they were all married. The 
Popes could expect no support from 
the Archbishop, Guido Vavasour ; 
none from the Emperor Henry IV., 
then a child. Ariald was a woman- 
hater from infancy, deeply tinged 
with Patarinism. We are told that 
even as a little boy the sight of his 
sisters was odious to him. He 
began to preach in Milan in 1057, 
and the populace was at once set 
on fire? by his sermons. They 
applauded vociferously his declara- 
tion, that the married clergy were 
no longer to be treated as priests, 
but as ‘the enemies of God, and 
the deceivers of souls.’ 

Then up rose from among the 
mob a clerk named Landulf, a man 
of loud voice and vehement gesture, 
and offered to join Ariald in his 
crusade, 
part of it, enthusiastically cheered ; 
another part of the audience, dis- 
approving, deeming it an explosion 
of long-suppressed Manicheism, 
which would meet with stern re- 
pression, thought it prudent to with- 
draw. 

A layman of fortune, named 
Nazarius, offered his substance to 
advance the cause, and his house as 
a harbour for its apostles. 

The sermon was followed by a 
tumult. The whole city was in an 
uproar, and the married clergy were 
threatened or maltreated by the 
mob. Guido Vavasour de Velati, 
the Archbishop, was obliged to in- 
terfere. He summoned Ariald and 
Landulf before him, and _ re- 
monstrated. ‘It is unseemly for 
. & priest to denounce priests. It is 
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impolitic for him to stir up tumult 
against his brethren. Let not 
brothers condemn brothers, for 
whose salvation Christ died.’ Then 
turning to Landulf, ‘Why do not 
you return to your wife and children 
whom you have deserted, and live 
with them as heretofore, and set an 
example of peace and order? Cast 
the beam out of thine own eye, 
before thou pluckest motes out of 
the eyes of thy brethren. If they 
have done wrong, reprove them 
privately, but do not storm against 
them before all the people.’ He 
concluded by affirming the lawful- 
ness of priests marrying, and insisted 
on the cessation of the contest.'® 
Ariald obstinately refused to desist. 
‘ Private expostulation is in vain. As 
for obstinate disorders you apply fire 
and steel, so for this abuse, we must 
have recourse to desperate re- 
medies.’ 

He left the Archbishop to renew 
his appeals to the people. But 
dreading lest Guido should use 
force to restrain him, Ariald invoked 
the support of Anselm de Badagio, 
bishop of Lucca, and received 
promise of his countenance and 
advocacy at Rome. 

Guido Vavasour had succeeded 
the married Archbishop Herebert in 
1040. His election had not satisfied 
the people, who had chosen, and 
proposed for consecration, four 
priests, one of whom the nobles 
were expected to select. But the 
nobles rejected the popular can- 
didates, and set up in their place 
Guido Vavasour, and his nomination 
was ratified by the Emperor and 
the Pope. He was afterwards, as 
we shall see, charged with having 
bribed Henry III. to give him the 





* For authorities we have Andrew of Vallombrosa, d. A.D. 1170, a disciple of Ariald. He 


was a native of Parma. 


He afterwards went to Florence, where he was mixed up with 


the riots occasioned by St. John Guialberti in 1063. He joined the Order of Vallombrosa, 


and became Abbot of Strumi. 


At least, I judge, and so do the Bollandists, that 


Andrew of Vallombrosa and Andrew of Strumi are the same. 


** Plebs fere universa sic est accensa.’ 
lo « 


Hee cum Guido placide dixisset; eo finem orationis dixerit, ut sacerdotibus fas 


esset dicere uxores ducere.’—Alicatus, ‘Vit. Arialdi,’ 
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see, but was acquitted of the charge, 
which was denounced as unfounded, 
by Leo IX. in 1059. The people, in 
token of their resentment, refused 
to be present at the first mass he 
sang. ‘He is a country bumpkin,’ 
said they. ‘Faugh! he smells of 
the cow-house.’ '! Consequently 
there was simmering discontent 
against the Archbishop for Ariald 
to work upon; he could unite 
the lower people, whose wishes 
had been disregarded by the nobles, 
with the Patarines, who had been 
haled before ecclesiastical courts for 
their heresy, in one common in- 
surrection against the clergy and 
the pontiff. 

According to Landulf the elder, a 
strong partisan of the Archbishop, 
another element of discontent was 
united to those above enumerated. 
Theclergy of Milanhad oppressed the 
country people. The Church had 
estates outside of Milan, vine and 
olive yards and corn-fields. The 
clergy had been harsh in exacting 
feudal rights and legal dues. 

Ariald, as a native of a country 
village, knew the temper of the 
peasants, and their readiness to 
resent these extortions. Ariald 
worked upon the country-folk ; 
Landulf, rich and noble, and 
eloquent in speech, on the town 
rabble; and the two mobs united 
against the common enemy. 

Anselm de Badagio had agitated 
the question of clerical marriage 
and concubinage before Landulf 
and Ariald ; but to stop his mouth 
the Archbishop had given him the 
bishopric of Lucca, in 1057, and 
had supplied his place as preacher 
at Milan by seven deacons. Lan- 
dulf the elder relates that these 
deacons preached with such success, 
that Anselm, in a fit of jealousy, 
returned to Milan to listen to their 
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sermons, and scornfully exclaimed 
‘They may become preachers, but 
they must first put away their 
wives.’ 

According to the same authority, 
Ariald bore a grudge against the 
Archbishop for having had occasion 
to rebuke him on account of some 
irregularity of which he had been 
guilty. But Landulf the elder is 
not to be trusted implicitly ; he is as 
bigoted on one side as is Andrew 
of Strumi on the other. 

In the meantime the priests and 
their wives were exposed to every 
sort of violence, and ‘a great 
horror fell on the Ambrosian clergy.’ 
The poor women were torn from 
their husbands, and driven from 
the city; the priests who refused 
to be separated from their compa- 
nions were interdicted from the 
altar.'? 

Landulf was sent to Rome to 
report progress, and obtain con- 
firmation of the proceedings of the 
party from the Pope. He reached 
Piacenza, but was unable to proceed 
further; he was knocked down, 
and finding the way barred by the 
enemies of his party, returned to 
Milan. Ariald then started, and, 
eluding his adversaries, arrived 
safely at Rome. He _ presented 
himself before Pope Stephen IX., 
who was under the influence of 
Hildebrand, and therefore disposed 
to receive him with favour. Stephen 
bade him return to Milan, prosecute 
the holy war, and, if need be, shed 
his blood in the sacred cause. 

The appeal to Rome was necessary, 
as the Archbishop and a large party 
of the citizens, together with all the 
clergy, had denounced Ariald and 
Landulf as Patarines. The fact 
was notorious that the secret and 
suspected Manichees in Milan were 
now hold.rg up their heads and 





" Arnulf., Gesta Archiepisc. Mediol. ap. Pertz, x. p. 17. 
_ '* ‘Sic ab eodem populo sunt persecuta*et deleta (clericorum connubia) ut nullus ex- 
isteret quin aut cogeretur tantum nefas dimittere, vel ad altare non accedere,’—Andr. 


Strum, 
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defying those who had hitherto 
controlled them, The Manichees 
suddeniy found that from proscribed 
heretics they had been exalted into 
champions of orthodoxy. It wasa 
satisfactory change for those who 
had been persecuted to become per- 
secutors, and turn their former 
tyrants into victims. But now, to 
the confusion and dismay of the 
clergy, they found themselves be- 
trayed by the Pope, and at the 
mercy of those who had old wrongs 
toresent. Fortified with the blessing 
of the Pope on his work, his ortho- 
doxy triumphantly established by 
the supreme authority, Ariald 
rushed back to Milan, accompanied 
by papal legates to protect him, 
and proclaim his mission as divine. 
He was unmeasured in his denun- 
ciations. Dissension fast ripened 
into civil war. Ariald, at the head 
of a roaring mob, swept the clergy 
together into a church, and pro- 
ducing a paper which bound all of 
them by oath to put away their 
wives, endeavoured to enforce their 
subscription. 

A priest, maddened to resent- 
ment, struck the demagogue in the 
mouth. ‘This was the signal for a 
general tumult. The adherents of 
Ariald rushed through the streets, 
the alarm bells pealed, the populace 
gathered from all quarters, and a 
general hunting down of the married 
clergy ensued. 

‘How can the blind lead the 
blind?’ preached Landulf Cotta. 
Let these Simoniacs, these Nicolai- 
tans be despised. You who wish 
to have salvation from the Lord, 
drive them from their functions ; 
esteem their sacrifices as dog’s 
dung (canina stercora) ! Confiscate 
their goods, and every one of you 
take what he likes!’!% We can 
imagine the results of such license 
given to the lowest rabble. The 
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nobles, overawed, dared not inter- 
fere. 

Nor were the clergy of the city 
alone exposed to this popular per- 
secution. The preachers roved 
round the country, creating riots 
everywhere. This led to retaliation, 
bnt retaliation of a feeble, harmless 
sort. A chapel built by Ariald on 
his paternal estate was pulled down; 
and the married clergy resentfully 
talked of barking his chestnut trees 
and breaking down his vines, but 
thought better of it, and refrained. 

A more serious attempt at re- 
venge was the act of a private indi- 
vidual. Landulf Cotta was praying 
inachurch, when a priest aimed at 
him with a sword, but without se- 
riously hurting him. A cripple at 
the church door caught the flying 
would-be assassin; a crowd as- 
sembled, and Landulf with diffi- 
culty extricated the priest alive 
from their hands. 

Ariald and Landulf now began to 
denounce those who had bought 
their cures of souls, or had paid 
fees on their institution to them. 
They stimulated the people to put 
down simony, as they had put 
down concubinage. ‘Cursed is he 
that withholdeth his hand from 
blood!’ was the fiery peroration 
of a sermon on this subject by 
Ariald. 

‘Landulf Cotta,’ 


says Arnulf, 
‘being master of the lay folk, made 
them swear to combat both simony 


and concubinage. Presently he 
forced this oath on the clergy. 
From this time forward he was con- 
stantly followed by a crowd of 
men and women, who watched 
around him night and day. He 
despised the churches, and re- 
jected priests as well as_ their 
functions, under pretext that they 
were defiled with simony. They 
were called Patari, that is to say, 





* Arnulf., Gesta Ep. Mediol. ap. Pertz, x. p. 18. It is necessary not to confound 
Landulf Cotta, the demagogue, with Landulf the elder, the historian, and Landulf the 
younger, the disciple and biographer of Ariald. 
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beggars, because the greater part 
of them belonged to the lowest 
orders.’ !4 

‘What shall we do?’ asked a 
large partyin Milan. ‘ This Ariald 
tells us that if we receive the Holy 
Sacrament from married or simon- 
iacal priests, we eat our own dam- 
nation. We cannot live without 
sacraments, and he has driven all 
the priests out of Milan.’ 

The parties were so divided, that 
those who held with Ariald would 
not receive sacraments from the 
priests, the heavenly gift on their 
altars they esteemed as ‘dog’s 
dung;’ they would not even join 
with them, or those who adhered to 
them, in prayer. ‘One house 
was all faithful,’ says Andrew of 
Strnumi, ‘the next all unfaithful. 
In the third, the mother and one 
son were believing, but the father 
and the other son were unbelieving ; 
so that the whole city was a scene 
of confusion and contention.’ 

In 1058 Guido assembled a synod 
at Fontanetum near Novara, and 
summoned Ariald and Landulf Cotta 
to attend it. The synod awaited 
their arrival for three days, and as 
they did not come, excommunicated 
them as contumacious. 

Landulf the younger, the bio- 
grapher of Ariald, says that Pope 
Stephen X. reversed the sentence 
of the synod ; but this account does 
not agree with what is related by 
Arnulf. lLandulf the elder con- 
founds the dates, and places the 
synod in the reign of Alexander 
If., and says that the Pope adopted 
a middle course, and sent ambassa- 
dors to Milan to investigate the 
matter. Bonizo saysthesame. All 
agree that Hildebrand was one of 
these commissioners. Hildebrand 
was therefore able to judge on the 
spot of the results of an appeal to 


™ Ap. Pertz, l.c., pp. 19, 20. 
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the passions of the people. It is the 
severest condemnation to his con- 
duct in 1073, to know for certain 
that he had seen the working of the 
power he afterwards called out. He 
then saw how great was that power ; 
he must have been cruelly, reck- 
lessly, wickedly indifferent to the 
crimes which accompanied its evoca- 
tion. Landulf the elder says that 
the second commissary was Anselm 
of Lucca, whilst Bonizo speaks in- 
differently of the ‘ bishops a latere’ 
as constituting the deputation. 
Guido was not in Milan when it 
arrived, he did not dare to venture 
his person in the midst of the 
people. The ambassadors were re- 
ceived with the utmost respect ; 
they took on themselves to brand 
the Archbishop gs a simoniac, and 
a schismatic, and, according to 
Landulf, to do many other things 
which they were not authorised by 
the Pope to do; so that the dis- 
sension, so far from being allayed by 
their visit, only waxed more furious. 

At the end of the year 1058, or 
the beginning of 1059, the Pope 
sent Peter Damiani, the harsh 
Bishopof Ostia, and Anselm, Bishop 
of Lucca, on a new embassy to 
Milan.'5 They were received with 
respect by the Archbishop and 
clergy ; but the pride of the Milanese 
of all ranks was wounded by seeing 
the Bishop of Ostia enthroned in 
the middle, with Anselm of Lucca, 
the suffragan of Milan, upon his 
right, and their Archbishop de- 
graded to the left of the Legate, and 
seated on a stool at his feet. Milan 
assembled at the ringing of the 
bells in all the churches, and the 
summons of an enormous brazen 
trumpet which shrieked through 
the streets. The fickle people asked 
if the Church of St. Ambrose was 
to be trodden under the foot of the 


8 We have a full account of this embassy in a letter of St. Peter Damiani to the 
Archdeacon Hildebrand (Petri Dam. Opp. iii.; Opusc. v. p. 37), besides the accounts by 


Bonizo, Arnulf, and Landulf the elder. 
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Roman Pontiff. ‘1 was threatened 
with death,’ wrote Peter Damiani 
to Hildebrand, ‘and many assured 
me that there were persons panting 
for my blood. It is not necessary 
for me to repeat all the remarks the 
people made on this occasion.’ 

But Peter Damiani was not the 
man to be daunted at a popular 
outbreak. He placidly mounted the 
ambone, and asserted boldly the 
supreme jurisdiction of the Chair of 
St. Peter. ‘The Roman Church is 
the mother, that of Ambrose is the 
daughter. St. Ambrose always re- 
cognised that mistress. Study the 
sacred books, and hold us as liars, 
if you do not find that it is as I 
have said.’ 

Then the charges against the 
clergy were investigated by the 
Legates, and not a single clerk in 
Milan was found who had not paid 
a fee on his ordination; ‘for that 
was the custom, and the charge was 
fixed,’ says the Bishop of Ostia. 
Here was a difficulty. He could 
not deprive every priest and deacon 
in Milan, and leave the great city 
without pastors. He was therefore 
obliged to content his zeal with 
exacting from the bishops a pro- 
mise that ordination in future 
should be made gratuitously ; and 
the Archbishop was constrained to 
deposit on the altar a paper in which 
he pronounced his own excommuni- 
cation, in the event of his relaxing 
his rigour in suppressing the heresy 
of the Simoniacs and Nicolaitans, 
by which latter name those who in- 
sisted on the lawfulness of clerical 
marriage were described. 

To make atonement for the past, 
the Archbishop was required to do 
penance for one hundred years, but 
to pay money into the papal trea- 
sury in acquittal of each year; 
which, to our simple understanding, 
looks almost as scandalous a traftic 
as imposing a fee on all clergy or- 
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dained. But then, in the one case 
the money went into the pocket of 
the bishops, and in the other, into 
that of the Pope. 

The clergy who had paid a cer- 
tain sum were to be put to penance 
for five years; those who had paid 
more, for ten (also to be compen- 
sated by a payment to Rome ?), and 
to make pilgrimages to Rome or 
Tours. After having accomplished 
this penance they were to receive 
again the insignia of their offices. 

Then Peter Damiani reimposed 
on the clergy the oaths forced on 
them by Ariald, and departed. 

The Milanese contemporary his- 
torian, Arnulf, exclaims, ‘ Who has 
bewitched you, ye foolish Milanese? 
Yesterday you made loud outcries 
for the priority of a see, and now 
you trouble the whole organisation 
of the Church. You are gnats swal- 
lowing camels. You say, perhaps, 
Rome must be honoured because of 
the Apostle. Well, but the memory 
of St. Ambrose should deliver Milan 
from such an affront as has been 
inflicted on her. In future it will 
be said that Milan is subject to 
Rome.’ !6 

Guido attended a council held 
in Rome (April 1059), shortly after 
this visitation. Ariald also was 
present, to accuse the Archbishop 
of favouring simony and concu- 
binage. The Legates had dealt too 
leniently with the scandal. Guido 
was defended by his suffragans 
of Aste, Novara, Turin, Vercelli, 
Alba, Lodi, and Brescia. ‘Mad 
bulls, they,’ says Benizo; and 
Ariald was forced to retire, covered 
with confusion. The Council pro- 
nounced a decree that no mercy 
should be shown to the simoniacal 
and married clergy.'7 An ency- 
clical was addressed by Nicholas II. 
to all Christendom, informing it 
that the Council had passed thirteen 
canons, one of which prevented a 


16 Pertz, x. p. 21. 
17 ¢ Nulla misericordia habenda est.’ 
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layman from assisting at a mass 
said by a priest who had a concubine 
or a subintroducta mulier. Priests, 
deacons, and subdeacons who should 
take ‘ publicly’ a concubine, or not 
send away those with whom they 
lived, were to be inhibited from ex- 
ercising all ministerial acts, and 
receiving ecclesiastical dues. 

On the return of the bishops to 
their sees, one only of them, Adel- 
mann of Brosci ia, ventured to pub- 
lish these decrees. He was nearly 
torn to pieces by his clergy ; an act 
of violence which greatly furthered 
the cause of the Patarines.!8 

In the same year Pope Nicholas 
sent legates into different countries 
to execute, or attempt to execute, the 
decrees passed against simony ‘and 
concubinage—as clerical marriage 
was called. Peter Damiani travelled 
through several cities of Italy to 
exhort the clergy to celibacy, “and 
especially to press this matter on 
the hishops. Peter Damiani was not 
satisfied with the conduct of the 
Pope in assuming a stern attitude 


towards the priests, but overlooking 
the fact that the bishops were them- 


selves guilty of the same offence. 
A letter from him to the Pope 
exists, in which he exhorts him to 
bea second Phineas (Numb. xxv. 7), 
and deal severely with the bishops, 
without which no real reform could 
be effected.” 

Anselm de Badagio, Bishop of 
Lucea, the instigator of Landulf 
and Ariald, or at least their staunch 
supporter, was summoned on the 
death of Nicholas to occupy the 
throne of St. Peter, under the title 
of Alexander II. But his election 
was contested, and Cadolous, an 
anti-pope, was chosen by the Coun- 
cil of German and Lombard pre- 
lates assembled at Basle. The con- 
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tests which ensued between the 
rival Pontiffs and their adherents 
distracted attention from the ques- 
tion of clerical marriage, and the 
clergy recalled their wives. 

In 1063, in Florence, similar 
troubles occurred. The instigator 
of these was St. John Gualberto, 
founder of the Vallombrosian Order. 
The offence there was rather simony 
than concubinage. 

The custom of giving fees to 
those who appointed to benefices 
had become inveterate, and in many 
cases had degenerated into the pur- 
chase of them, A Pope could not 
assume the tiara without a lavish 
largess to the Roman populace. A 
bishop could not grasp his pastoral 
staff without paying heavy sums to 
the Emperor and to the Pope. The 
former payment was denounced as 
simony, the latter was exacted as an 
obligation. But under some of the 
E umperors the bishoprics were sold 
to the highest bidder. What was 
customary on promotion to a bi- 
shopric became customary on ac- 
ceptance of lesser benefices, and no 
priest could assume a spiritual 
charge without paying a bounty to 
the episcopal treasury. When a 
bishop had bought his throne, he 
was rarely indisposed to sell the 
benefices in his gift, and to recoup 
a scandalous outlay by an equally 
scandalous traffic. The Bishop of 
Florence was thought by St. John 
Gualberto to have “bought the see. 
He was a Pavian, Peter Mediabardi. 
His father came to Florence to visit 
his son. The Florentines took ad- 
vantage of the unguarded simpli- 
city of the old man to extract the 
desired secret from him.?° 

‘ Master Teuzo,’ said they, ‘ had 
you a large sum to pay to the king 
for your son’s elevation ? ’ 


It is deserving of remark that Bonizo, an ardent supporter of Hildebrand 


and the reforming party, calls that party by the name of Pafari, thus showing that it 


really was made up of the Manichean heretics. 


19 Opp. t. ii. ; 
20 ‘Cc 


Opuse. xiii. p. 188. 


ui I'lorentini clam insidiantes tentando dicere eeperunt,’ &c. .. . . 
simplicissimus homo ceepit jurejurando dicere,’ &c. 


‘ille utpote 
—Andrew of Genoa, c. 62. 
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‘By the body of St. Syrus,’ an- 
swered the father, ‘ you cannot get 
a millstone out of the king’s house 
without paying for it.’ 

‘Then what did you pay ?’ asked 
the Florentines, greedily.?! 

‘By the body of St. Syrus!’ re- 
plied the old man, ‘not less than 
three thousand pounds.’ 

No sooner was the unguarded 
avowal made, than it was spread 
through the city by the enemies of 
the bishop.” 

St. John Gualberto took up the 
quarrel. He appeared in Florence, 
where he had a monastery dedicated 
to St. Salvius, and began vehemently 
to denounce the prelate as asimoniac, 
and therefore a heretic. His monks, 
fired by his zeal, spread through the 
city, and exhorted the people to 
refuse to accept the sacramental 
acts of their bishop, and resist his 
authority. 

The people broke out into tumult. 
The bishop appealed to the secular 
arm to arrest the disorder, and 
officers were sent to coerce the 
monks of St. Salvius. They broke 
into the monastery at night, sought 
Gualberto, but, unable to find him, 
maltreated the monks. One received 
a blow on his forehead which laid 
bare the bone, and another had his 
nose and lips gashed with a sword. 
The monks were stripped, and the 
monastery fired. The abbot rolled 
himself in an old cloak extracted 
from under a bed, where it had been 
cast as ragged, and awaited day, 
when the wounds and tears of the 
fraternity might be exhibited to a 


21 * Alacres et avidi rem scisitari.’ 
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sympathising and excitable people. 
Nor were they disappointed. At 
daybreak all the town was gathered 
around the dilapidated monastery, 
and people were eagerly mopping up 
the sacred blood that had been 
shed, with their napkins, thinking 
that they secured valuable relics. 
Sympathy with the injured was 
fanned into frenzied abhorrence of 
the persecutor. 

St. John Gualberto appeared on 
the scene, blazing with the desire 
of martyrdom,* and congratulated 
the sufferers on having become 
confessors of Christ. ‘ Now are ye 
true monks! But why did ye suffer 
without me ?’ 

The secular clergy of Florence 
were, it is asserted, deeply tainted 
with the same vice as their bishop. 
They had all paid fees at their insti- 
tution, or had bought their bene- 
fices. They lived in private houses, 
and were for the most part married. 
Some were even suspected to be of 
immoral life.** 

But the preaching of the Saint, 
the wounds of the monks, converted 
some of the clergy. Those who 
were convinced by their appeals, 
and those who were wearied of their 
wives, threw themselves into the 
party of Gualberto, and clubbed 
together in coramon life.?° 

The Vallombrosian monks ap- 
pealed to Pope Alexander LI. 
against the bishop,”® their thirst for 
martyrdom wetted not quenched.*’ 
If the Pope desired it, they would 
try the ordeal of fire to prove their 
charge. Hildebrand, then only sub- 


22 For the account of what follows, in addition to the biography by Andrew of Strumi, 
we have the Dialogues of Desiderius of Monte Cassino, lib, iii. 
*3 * Martyrii flagrans amore.’—Andr. Strum. 


24 ¢ Quis clericorum propriis et paternis rebus solummodo non studebat ? 
inveniretur, proh dolor! qui non esset uxoratus vel concubinarius? 


dicam? 


Qui potius 
De simonia quid 


Omnes pene ecclesiasticos ordines hee mortifera bellua devoraverat, ut, qui 


ejus morsum evaserit, rarus inveniretur. —Andr. Strum. 
5 «Exemplo vero ipsius et admonitionibus delicati clerici, spretis connubiis, coeperunt 
simul in ecclesiis stare, et communem ducere vitam.’—-Atto Pistor., Vit. S. Joan. Gualb. 
26 For what follows, in addition to the above-quoted authorities, we have Berthold’s 
Chronicle from 1054 to 1100; Pertz, Mon. Sacr. v. pp. 264-326. 


*7 «Securiores de corona, quam jam gustaverant, martyrii.—Andr, Strum. 
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deacon, but a power in the councils 
of the Pope, urged on their case, 
and demanded the deposition of the 
bishop. But Alexander, himself 
among the most resolute opponents 
of simony, felt that there was no 
case. There was no evidence, save 
the prattle of an old man over his 
wine-cups. He refused the petition 
of the monks, and was supported by 
the vast majority of the bishops— 
there were overa hundred present.”* 
Even St. Peter Damiani, generally 
unmeasured in his invectives against 
simony, wrote to moderate the 
frantic zeal of the Vallombrosian 
monks, which he denounced as un- 
reasonable, intemperate, unjust. 
But the refusal of the Pope to 
gratify their resentment did not 
quell the vehemence of the monks, 
and the faction adverse to the bishop. 
The city was in a condition of 
chronic insubordination, and oc- 
casional rioting. Godfrey Duke of 


Tuscany was obliged to interfere ; 
and the monks were driven from 
their monastery of St. Salvi, and 


compelled to retire to that of St. 
Settimo outside of the gates. 

Shortly after, Pope Alexander 
visited Florence. The monks piled 
up a couple of bonfires, and offered 
to pass between them in proof of 
the truth of their allegation. He 
refused to permit the ordeal, and 
withdrew, leaving the bishop un- 
convicted, and therefore unrebuked. 

The clergy of Florence now de- 
termined to demand of the bishop 
that he should either go through 
the ordeal himself, or suffer the 
monks to do so. As they went to 
the palace, the people hooted them : 
‘Go, ye heretics, to a heretic! You 
who have driven Christ out of the 
city! You who adore Simon 
Magus as your God !’ 
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The bishop sullenly refused ; he 
would neither establish his innocence 
in the fire, nor suffer the monks to 
convict him by the ordeal. 

The Podesta of Florence then, 
with a high hand, drove from the 
town the clergy who had joined the 
monastic faction. They went forth on 
the first Saturday in Lent, 1067, 
amidst a sympathising crowd, com- 
posed mostly of women,?* who tore 
off their veils, and with hair scat- 
tered wildly over their faces, threw 
themselves down in the road before 
the confessors, crying, ‘ Alas ! alas ! 
O Christ, Thou art expelled this 
city, and how dost Thou leave us 
desolate? Thou art not tolerated 
here, and how can we live without 
Thee ? Thou canst not dwell with 
Simon Magus. Oholy Peter, didst 
thou once overcome Simon? and 
now dost thou permit him to have 
the mastery? We deemed him 
bound and writhing in infernal 
flames, and lo! he is loose, and 
risen again to thy dishonour.’ 

And the men said to one another, 
‘ Let us set fire to this accursed city, 
which hates Christ.’3° 

The secular clergy were in dis- 
may, denounced, deserted, threaten- 
ed by the people, they sang no 
psalms, offered no masses. Unable 
to endure their position, they again 
visited the bishop, and entreated 
him to sanction the ordeal of fire. 
He refused, and requested the priests 
not to countenance such an unau- 
thorised venture, should it be made. 
But the whole town was bent on 
seeing this ordeal tried, and on the 
Wednesday following the populace 
poured, accompanied by the curious 
clergy, to the monastery of Settimo. 
Two piles of sticks were heaped 
near the monastery gate, measuring 
ten feet long by five wide, and four 


28 «Favebat enim maxima pars Episcoporum parti Petri, et omnes pene erant mona- 


chis adversi.’—Andr. Strum. 
29 «Maxime feminarum.’ 


* «Ev nos, viri fratres, civitatem hanc incendamus atque cum parvulis et uxoribus 


nostris, quocumque Christus ierit, secum eamus. 


mur.” Andr. Strum. 


Si Christiani sumus, Christum sequa- 
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and a half feet high. Between them 
lay a path the length of an arm in 
width. 

Litanies were chanted whilst the 
piles were reared, and then the 
monks proceeded to elect one who 
was to undergo the fire. The lot 
fell on a priest named Peter, and St. 
John Gualberto ordered him at 
once to the altar to say mass. All 
assisted with great devotion, the 
people crying with excitement. And 
at the Agnus Dei four monks, one 
with the crucifix, another with holy 
water, the third with twelve lighted 
tapers, the fourth with a full censer, 
proceeded to the pyres, and set them 
both on fire. 

This threw the people into an 
ecstasy of excitement, and the voice 
of the priests was drowned in the 
clamour of their tongues. The priest 
finished mass, and laid aside his 
chasuble. Holding the cross, in alb 
and stole and maniple, he came 
forth, followed by St. John Gual- 
berto and the monks, chanting. 
Suddenly a silence fell on the toss- 
ing concourse, and a monk appointed 
by the abbot stood forth, and in a 
clear voice said to the people, 
* Men, brethren, and sisters! we do 
this for the salvation of your souls, 
that henceforth ye may learn to avoid 
the leprosy of simony, which has in- 
fected nearly the whole world; for 
the crime of simony is so great, that 
beside it every other crime is as 
nothing.’ 

The two piles were burning vi- 
gorously. The priest Peter prayed, 
‘Lord Christ, I beseech Thee, if Peter 
of Pavia, called Bishop of Florence, 
has obtained the episcopal throne by 
money, do Thou assist me in this 
terrible ordeal, and deliver me from 
being burned, asof old Thou didst de- 
liver the three children in the midst 
of the burning furnace.’ Then, 
giving the brethren the kiss of peace, 
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he stepped fearlessly between the 
burning pyres, and came forth on the 
further side uninjured. 

His linen alb, his silken stole and 
maniple, were unburnt. He would 
have again rushed through the 
flames in the excess of: his confi- 
dence, but was prevented by the 
pious vehemence of the people, who 
surrounded him, kissed his feet, 
clung to his vestments, and would 
have crushed him to death in their 
eagerness to touch and see him, had 
he not been rescued by the strong 
arms of burly monks. 

In after years he told, and talked 
himself into believing, that as he 
passed through the fire his maniple 
fell off. Discovering his loss ere 
he emerged, he turned back, and 
deliberately picked it up. But of 
this nothing was said at the time.*! 

A letter was then drawn up, ap- 
pealing to the Pope in the most vehe- 
ment terms, to deliver the sheep of 
the Florentine flock from the raven- 
ing wolf who shepherded them, and 
urging him, not obscurely, to use 
force if need be, and compel by his 
troops the evacuation of the Flo- 
rentine episcopal throne. Peter of 
Pavia, the bishop, a man of gentle 
character, yielded to the storm. He 
withdrew from Florence,and wassuc- 
ceeded by another Peter, whom the 
people called Peter the Catholic, to 
distinguish him from the Simoniac. 
But Muratori adduces evidence that 
he wasrecognised by the Pope some 
time after his supposed degradation. 
Thus ended the schism of Florence in 
the entire triumph of the Patarines. 
Hildebrand was not unobservant; 
he proved afterwards not to be for- 
getful of the lesson taught by this 
schism,—the capacity of the rude 
mob for acting as a powerful engine 
in the hands of the fanatical or de- 
signing. It bore its fruit in the 
canons of 1074. 


“Tt is not mentioned in the epistle of the Florentines to the Pope narrating the 
ordeal and supposed miracle, which is given by Andrew of Strumi and Atto of Pistoja. 
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ANseLM De Bapacio, Bishop of Lucca, 
succeeded Nicholas II. to the Papal 
throne, in 1061. Cadalous of Parma 
had been chosen by the German 
and Lombard prelates on October 
28, and he assumed the name of 
Honorius IJ. But no Roman Car- 
dinal was present to sanction this 
election. Cadalous was acknow- 
ledged by all the simoniac and 
married clergy, when he entered 
Italy; but the Princess Beatrice 
and the Duke of Tuscany prevented 
him from advancing to Rome. 
From Parma Cadalous excommuni- 
cated Alexander, and Alexander 
banned Honoriusfrom Rome. The 
eause of Alexander was that of the 
Patarines, and the question of mar- 
riage and simony paled before the 
more glaring one of which of the 
rival claimants was the actual Pope. 

The voice of Landulf Cotta was 
silenced. <A terrible cancer had 
consumed the tongue which had 


kept Milan for six years in a blaze 


of faction. But his room was 
speedily filled by a more implacable 
adversary of the married clergy— 
his brother, Herlembald, a stern, 
able soldier. An event in Herlem- 
bald’s early life had embittered his 
heart against the less rigid clergy. 
His plighted bride had behaved 
lightly with a priest. He was just 
returned from a pilgrimage to Jeru- 
salem, his zeal kindled to enthusi- 
asm. He went to Rome, where he 
was well received by Alexander II. 
He came for authority to use his 
sword for the Patarines. The sec- 
taries in Milan had said to him, ‘ We 
desire to deliver the Church, be- 
sieged and degraded by the married 
priests ; do thou deliver her by the 
law of the sword, we will do so by 
the Jaw of God.’ Alexander II., in 
a public consistory, created Herlem- 
bald ‘Defender of the Church,’ 
gave him the sacred banner of St. 
Peter, and bade him go back to 
Milan, and shed blood—his, if ne- 
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cessary, those of the anti-Patarines 
certainly—inthis miserable quarrel. 

The result was that the Patarines 
were filled with new zeal, and lost 
all compunction at shedding blood 
and pillaging houses. Herlembald 
established himself in a large man- 
sion, which he fortified and filled 
with mercenaries; over it waved 
the consecrated banner of St. Peter. 
From this stronghold he issued forth 
to assail the obnoxious clergy. They 
were dragged from their altars and 
consigned to shame and insult. The 
services of the Church, the celebra- 
tions of the sacraments, were sus- 
pended, or administered only by the 
one or two priests who adhered to 
the Patari. It is said that, in 
order to keep his rude soldiery in 
pay, Herlembald made every clerk 
take a solemn oath that he had 
never known woman, and would 
wholly abstain from marriage or 
concubinage. Those who could not 
or would not take this oath were 
expelled the city, and their whole 
property confiscated to support the 
standing corps of hireling ruffians 
maintained by the Crusader. The 
lowest rabble, poor artisans and ass- 
drivers, furtively placed female 
ornaments in the chambers of the 
priests, and then, attacking their 
houses, dragged them out and 
plundered their property. By 1064, 
when a synod was held at Mantua 
by the Pope, Milan was purged of 
‘ Simoniacsand Nicolaitans,’ and the 
clergy who remained were gathered 
together into a house to live in 
common, under rule. 

Guido of Milan and all the Lom- 
bard prelates attended that impor- 
tant synod, which saw the triumph 
of Alexander, his reconciliation with 
the Emperor, and the general aban- 
donment of the anti-Pope, Cadalous. 

In the following year, Henry IV. 
was under the tutelage of Adalbert 
of Bremen ; he had escaped from 
Anno, Archbishop of Cologne, who 
had favoured the strict faction and 
Alexander II. The situation in 
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Lombardy changed simultaneously. 
Herlembald had assumed a power, 
an authority higher than that of 
the archbishop, whom he refused to 
recognise, and denounced as a 
heretic. Guido, weary of the nine 
years of strife he had endured, re- 
lieved from the fear of interference 
from Germany, determined orf an 
attempt to throw off the hateful 
yoke. The churches of Milan were 
for the most part without pastors. 
The married clergy had been ex- 
pelled, and there were none to take 
their place. The Archbishop had 
been an obedient penitent for five 
years, compromising his one hun- 
dred years of penitence with the 
Papal treasury ; but as the cause of 
Alexander declined, his contrition 
languished, died out; and he re- 
instituted his demands for fees at 
ordinations and institutions; at least 
so clamoured Ariald and Herlem- 
bald in the ears of Rome. 

A party in Milan had long re- 
sented the despotism of the ‘ Law 
of God and the law of the sword’ 
of Ariald and Herlembald, and an 
effort was made to break it, with 
the sanction, no doubt, of the Arch- 
bishop. A large body of the citi- 
zens rose, ‘headed,’ says Andrew 
of Strumi, ‘by the sons of the 
priests,’ and attacked the church 
and house of Ariald, but unable to 
find him, contented themselves with 
wrecking the buildings. But Her- 
lembald swept down at the head 
of his mercenaries, surrounded the 
crowd, and hewed them to pieces 
to the last man, ‘like the vilest 
cattle.’5? 

Guido, the Archbishop, now acted 
with resolution, and boldly took up 
the cause of the married clergy. 
Having heard that two priests of 
Monza, infected with Patarinism, 
had turned their wives out of their 
houses, he ordered the arrest of the 
priests, and punished them with 
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Castle 
On hearing this, the Pata- 
rines flew to arms, and swarmed out 
of Milan after Ariald, who bore the 
banner of St. Peter, as Herlembald 


of 


imprisonment in the 
Lecco. 


was absent at Rome. They met 
the mounted servants of the Arch- 
bishop near Monza, surprised them, 
and wrested from them a promise to 
surrender the priests. Three days 
after, the curates were delivered 
up. Ariald, at the head of the peo- 
ple, met them ontside the gates, 
received them with enthusiasm, 
crying, ‘See these are the brave 
martyrs of Christ!’ escorted them 
to a church, where they intoned a 
triumphant Te Dewm. 

Herlembald returned to Milan 
with a bull of excommunication 
fulminated by the Pope against the 
Archbishop. Guido summoned the 
Milanese to assemble in the cathe- 
dral church on the vigil of Pente- 
cost. 

But the Patarines were tossing 
with controversy on a subtle point 
mooted by Ariald. That demagogue 
had ventured to assail in a sermon 
the venerable custom of the Milanese, 
which required them to fast during 
the Rogation days. Was he greater 
than St. Ambrose ? Did he despise 
the authority of the great doctor ? 
On this awful subject the Patarines 
divided, and with the division lost 
their strength. 

Neither Herlembald nor Ariald 
seems to have been prepared for the 
bold action of the Archbishop. On 
the appointed day the cathedral 
was filled with substantial citizens 
and nobles. Herlembald missed the 
wolfish eyes, ragged hair, and hol- 
low cheeks of his sectaries, and,. 
fearing danger, leaped over the 
chancel rails, and took up his posi- 
tion near the altar. The Arch- 
bishop mounted the ambone with 
the bull of excommunication in his 
hand. ‘See!’ he exclaimed, ‘this 





82 «Hee ut nobilis Herembaldus ceterique Fideles audiere, sumptis armis, in audacem 






plebem et temerariam irruere; quos protinus exterminavere omnes, quasi essent vilis- 


sime pecudes,’—Andr. Strum. 
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is the result of the turbulence of 
these demagogues, Ariald and Her- 
lembald. This city, out of reverence 
to St. Ambrose, has never obeyed 
the Roman Church. Shall we be 
crushed? Take away out of the land 
of the living these disturbers of the 
public peace, who labour day and 
night to rob us of our ancient liber- 
ties.’ 

He was interrupted by a shout of 
* Let them be killed.’ Guido paused, 
and then cried out, ‘ All who honour 
and cleave to St. Ambrose, leave the 
church, that we may know who are 
our adversaries.’ Instantly from 
the doors rolled out the dense crowd, 
seven hundred in number, according 
to the .stimation of Andrew, the 
biographer of Ariald. Only twelve 
men were left within who stood firm 
to the Patarine cause. Ariald had, 
in the meantime, taken refuge in 
the choir beside Herlembald. The 
clergy selected Ariald, the laity 
Herlembald, for their victims. 
Ariald was dragged from thechurch, 
severely wounded. Herlembald 
escaped better; using his truncheon, 
he beat off his assailants till he had 
climbed to a place of safety, where 
he could not be easily dislodged. 

As night fell, the Patarines 
gathered, stormed, and pillaged the 
palace of the Archbishop, and 
bursting into the church, liberated 
Herlembald. Guido hardly escaped 
on horseback, sorely maltreated in 
the tumult. His adherents fled 
like smoke before the tempest. 
Ariald was found bleeding and faint, 
and was conveyed by the multitude 
in triumph to the church of St. 
Sepolcro. Then Herlembald called 
to the roaring mob to be still. ‘ Let 
us ask Master Ariald whose house 
is to be first given up to sack.’ 

But Ariald earnestly dissuaded 
from further violence, and entreated 
the vehement dictator to spare the 
lives and property of their enemies. 
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But the surprise to the Arch- 
bishop’s party was only temporary. 
By morning they had rallied, and 
the city was again in their hands. 
Guido published an interdict against 
Milan, which was to remain in force 
as long as it harboured Ariald. 
No mass was said, no bells rang, 
the church doors were bolted and 
barred. Ariald was secretly removed 
by some of his friends to the village 
of St. Victor, where also Herlembald 
had been constrained to take refuge 
with a party of mercenaries. Thence 
they made their way to Pavia and 
to Padua, where they hoped to ob- 
tain a boat, and escape to Rome, 
But the whole country was up 
against them, and Herlembald was 
obliged to disband his soldiers, and 
attempt to escape in disguise. 
Ariald was left with a priest whose 
acquaintance Herlembald had made 
in Jerusalem. But a priest was the 
last person likely to secrete the ty- 
rant and persecutor of the clergy. 
He treacherously sent word to the 
Archbishop, and Ariald was taken 
by the servants of Olivia, the 
niece of Guido, and conveyed to an 
island on the Lago Maggiore. He 
was handed over to the cruel mer- 
cies of two married priests, who 
directed his murder with cold- 
blooded heartlessness. 

His ears, nose, and lips were cut 
off, his eyes torn out. He was asked 
if he would acknowledge Guido for 
Archbishop. ‘As long as my tongue 
can speak,’ he replied, ‘ I will not. ’ 
The servants of Olivia tore out his 
tongue ; he was beaten by the two 
savage priests, and, when he fainted, 
was flung into the calm waters of 
the lovely lake. Andrew of Vallom- 
brosa, or Strumi, followed in his 
trace, and hung about the neigh- 
bourhood till he heard from a pea- 
sant the awful story. He sought 
the mangled body.** It was found 
and transported to Milan on the 


* Ariald was murdered on June 27, 1065. Andrew of Strumi says 1066; but he followed 
the Florentine computation—he had been a priest of Florence---which made the year 


begin on March 25. 
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feast of the Ascension following. 
For ten days it was exposed in the 
church of St. Ambrose, that all 
might venerate it, and was finally 
disposed in the convent of St. 
Celsus. In the memory of man, 
never had such a crowd been seen. 
The Archbishop deemed it prudent 
to retire, and Herlembald profited 
by his absence to recover his power, 
and make the people swear to 
avenge the martyr, and unite to 
the death for the ‘ good cause.’ The 
events in Milan had their counter- 
part in the othercities of Lombardy, 
especially at Cremona, where the 
bishopric had been obtained by 
Arnulf, nephew of Guido of Milan. 
In that city, twelve men, headed by 
one Christopher, took the Patarine 
oath to fight the married clergy ; 
the people joined them, and forced 
their oath on the bishop-elect before 
he was ordained. But as, in 1067, 
he seized a Patarine priest, a sedi- 
tion broke out, in which the bishop 
was seriously injured. The inhabi- 
tants of Cremona, after Easter, sent 
ambassadors to the Pope, and re- 
ceived from him a reply, given by 
Bonizo, exhorting them not to allow 
a priest, deacon, or subdeacon, sus- 
pected of concubinage or simony, to 
hold a benefice or execute his 
ministry. The consequence of this 
letter was that all suspected clerks 
were excluded from their offices ; and 
shortly after the same course was 
followed at Piacenza; Asti, Lodi, 
and Ravenna also threw in their 
lot with the Patarines. 

In 1067, AlexanderIT. sent legates 
to Milan to settle the disturbances 
therein. Adalbert of Bremen had 
fallen, and again the Papal party 
were in the ascendant. The fortunes 
of Milan fluctuated with the politics 
of those who held the regency in 
the minority of Henry IV. 

Guido, now advanced in years, 
and weary of ruling so turbulent a 
diocese, determined to vacate a see 
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which he had held for twenty-seven 

years ; the last ten of incessant civil 
war. He burdened it with a pension 
to himself, and then made it over to 
Godfrey, the sub-deacon, along with 
the pastoral staff and ring. Godfrey 
crossed the Alps, took the oath of 
allegiance to the Emperor, promised 
to use his utmost endeavours to 
exterminate the Patarines, and to 
deliver Herlembald alive into the 
hands of the ‘Emperor, laden with 
chains. Friend and foe, without 
scruple, designate the followers of 
the Papal policy as Patarines; it 
is therefore startling a few years 
later, when the Popes had carried 
their point, to find them insisting 
on the luckless Patarines being 
given in wholesale hecatombs to the 
flames, as damnable heretics. It 
was an ungracious return for the 
battle these heretics had fought 
under the banner of St. Peter. 

But Herlembald refused to ac- 
knowledge Godfrey, he devastated 
the country with fire and sword 
wherever Godfrey was acknow- 
ledged, and created such havoc, 
that not a day passed in the holy 
Lenten fast without the effusion of 
much Christian blood. Finally, Her- 
lembald drove the archbishop-elect 
to take refuge in the strong fortress 
of Castiglione. Guido, not receiving 
his pension, annulled his resigna- 
tion, and resumed his state. But he 
unwisely trusted to the good faith 
of Herlembald; he was seized,*4 
and shut upin a monastery till his 
death, which took place August 23, 
1071. 

The year before this, 1070, Adel- 
heid, Margravine of Turin, mother- 
in-law of the young Emperor, at- 
tacked the Patarines, and burnt 
the cities of Lodi and Asti. On 
March 19, 1071, as Herlembald was 
besieging Castiglione, a terrible con- 
flagration broke out in Milan, and 
consumed a great part of the city, 
and several of the stateliestchurches. 
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Whilst the army of Herlembald was 
agitated by the report of the fire, 
Godfrey burst out of Castiglione, 


and almost routed the besiegers. . 


Before the death of Guido, Herlem- 
bald, with the sanction of the Pope, 
had set up a certain Otto, nominated 
by himself and the papal legate, 
without consulting the electors of 
Milan or the Emperor, January 6, 
A.D. 1072. 

Otto was but a youth, just ad- 
mitted into holy orders, likely to 
prove a pliant tool in the strong hand 
of the dictator. It was the Feast 
of the Epiphany, and the streets 
were thronged with people, when 
the news leaked out that an arch- 
bishop had been chosen, and was 
now holding the customary banquet 
after election in the archiepiscopal 
palace. 

The people were furious, rose 
and attacked the house, hunted the 
youthful prelate out of an attic 
where he had taken refuge, dragged 
him by his legs and arms into the 
church, and compelled him to 
swear to renounce his dignity. The 
Roman legate hardly escaped with 
his robes torn. 

Herlembald, who had been sur- 
prised, recovered the upper hand 
in Milan on the morrow, but not in 
the open country, which was swept 
by the imperial troops. The suffra- 
gan bishops of Lombardy assembled 
at Novara directly they heard of 
what had taken place in Milan, and 
consecrated Godfrey as their arch- 
bishop. Otto appealed to Rome 
(January, 1072), and a few weeks 
later the Pope assembled a synod, 
and absolved Otto of his oath ex- 
torted from him at Milan, acknow- 
ledged him as archbishop, and 
struck Godfrey with interdict. 
Alexander II. died April 21, 1073, 
and the tiara rested on the brows 
of the great Hildebrand. 
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On June 24, Hildebrand, “now 
Gregory VII., wrote to the Mar. 
gravine Beatrice to abstain from 
all relations with the excommuni- 
cated bishops of Lombardy; on 
June 28, to William, Bishop of 
Pavia, to oppose the usurper, the 
excommunicate Godfrey of Milan; 
on July 1, to all the faithful of 
Lombardy to refrain from that false 
bishop, who lay under the apo- 
stolic ban. From Capua, on Sep- 
tember 27, he wrote to Herlembald, 
exhorting him to fight valiantly, 
and hold out Milan against the 
usurper Godfrey. Again, on Octo- 
ber 9, to Herlembald, bidding him 
be of good courage; he hoped to 
detach the young Emperor from 
the party of Godfrey; and bade 
him receive amicably those who, 
with true sentiments of contrition, 
came over to the Patarine, or Papal 
side. 

On March 10, 1074, Gregory held 
one of the most important synods, 
not of his reign only, but ever held 
by any Pope. The acts of this 
assembly have been lost or sup- 
pressed, but its most important 
decisions were summed up in a 
letter from Gregory to the Bishop 
of Constance. This letter has not 
been printed in the Registrum; 
but fortunately it has been pre- 
served by two contemporary writers, 
Paul of Bernried, and Bernold of 
Constance, the latter of whom has 
supplied a detailed apology for the 
law of celibacy promulgated in that 
synod. Gregory absolutely forbade 
every priest sullied with the crimen 
Jornicationis, which embraced legi- 
timate marriage, either to say a 
mass or to serve at one; and the 
people were strictly enjoined to 
shun their churches and their sacra- 
ments; and when the bishops were 
remiss, themselves to enforce the 
pontifical sentence. *° 





***Audivimus quod quidam Episcoporum apud vos commorantium, aut sacerdotes, et 


diaconi, et subdiaconi mulieribus commisceantur aut consentiant aut negligant. 


His 


precipimus vos nullo modo obedire, vel illorum preceptis consentire, sicut ipsi apostolice 
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The results shall be described 
in the words of a contemporary 
historian, Sigebert of Gemblours. 
‘Many,’ says he, ‘seeing in this 
prohibition to hear a mass said by 
a married priest a manifest contra- 
diction to the doctrine of the Fa- 
thers, who believed that the efficacy 
of sacraments, such as baptism, 
chrism, and the Body and Blood of 
Christ, is independent of the dig- 
nity of the minister, thence re- 
sulted a grievous scandal; never, 
perhaps, greater, even in the time 
of the great heresies, was the 
Church divided by a greater schism. 
Some did not abandon their simony, 
others disguised their avarice under 
a more acceptable name; what 
they boasted they had given gra- 
tuitously, they in reality sold; very 
few preserved continence. Some, 
through greed of lucre, or senti- 
ments of pride, simulated chastity, 
but many added false oaths and 
numerous adulteries to their de- 
baucheries. The laity seized the 
opportunity to rise against the 
clerical order, and to excuse them- 
selves for disobedience tothe Church. 
They profaned the holy mysteries, 
administering baptism themselves, 
and using the wax out of their ears 
as chrism. They refused on their 
deathbeds to receive the viaticum 
from the married priests; they 
would not even be buried by them. 
Some went so far as to trample 
under foot the Host, and pour out 
the precious Blood consecrated by 
married priests.’ *6 

The affairs of the church of 
Milan continued in the same un- 
satisfactory condition. The contest 
between the Patarines and their 
adversaries had taken greater di- 
mensions. The ae which 


sedis preceptis non obedient neque auctoritati sanctorum patrum consentiunt.’ 
propter ad omnes de quorum fide et devotione confidimus nunc convertimur, rogantes vos 
et apostolicé auctoritate admonentes ut quidquid Episcopi dehine loquantur aut taceant, 
Vos officium eorum quos aut simoniace promotos et ordinatos aut in crimine fornica- 


tionis jacentes cognoveritis 
Mise, vii. p. 125). 
* Pertz, viii. p. 362. 
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divided them was now less that of 
the marriage of the clergy, than 
which of the rival archbishops was 
to be acknowledged. Godfrey was 
supported by the Emperor, Otto by 
the Pope. The parties were about 
even; neither Godfrey nor Otto 
could maintain himself in Milan; 
the former fortified himself in the 
castle of Brebbio, the latter resided 
at Rome. Henry IV., in spite of 
all the admonitions of the Pope, 
persisted in supporting the cause 
of Godfrey. Milan was thus with- 
outa pastor. The suffragan bishops 
wished to execute their episcopal 
functions in the city, and to con- 
secrate the holy oils for the bene- 
diction of the fonts at Whitsun- 
tide. Herlembald, when one of the 
bishops had sent chrism into the 
city for the purpose, poured it out 
on the ground and stamped on it, 
because it had beén consecrated by 
an excommunicated prelate. 

In March 1075, another confle- 
gration broke out in the city, and 
raged with even greater violence 
than the fire of 1071. Herlembald 
had again poured forth the oils, as 
he had the year before; and had 
ordered Leutprand, a priest, as 
Easter came, to proceed to the con- 
secration of chrism. This innova- 
tion roused the alarm of the Milanese ; 
the subsequent conflagration con- 
vinced them that it was abhorrent 
to heaven. All the adversaries of 
the Patarines assembled outside 
the city, and svore to preserve 
intact the honour of St. Ambrose, 
and to receive only the bishop 
nominated or approved by the 
King. Then entering the city, they 
fell unexpectedly on the Patarines. 
Leutprand was taken and mutilated, 
his ears and nose were cutoff. The 





* Quo- 


, Dullatenus recipiatis.’—Letter to the Franconians (Baluze, 
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standard of St. Peter was draggled 
in the dust, and Herlembald fell 
with it, cut down by a noble, 
Arnold de Rauda. Every insult was 
heaped on the body of the ‘ Defender 
of the Church,’ and the sacred ban- 
ner was trampled under foot. 

Messengers were sent to Henry 
IV. to announce the triumph, and 
to ask him to appoint a new Arch- 
bishop of Milan. Henry was so 
rejoiced at the victory, that he 
abandoned Godfrey, and promised 
the Milanese a worthy prelate. His 
choice fell on Tebald, a Milanese 
sub-deacon in his court. 

Pope Urban II. canonised Her- 
lembald. Ariald seems never to 
have been formally enrolled among 
_ the saints, but he received honours 
asa saint at Milan, and has been 
admitted into several Italian Mar- 
tyrologies, and into the collection 
of the Bollandists: Baronins wisely 
expunged Herlembald and Ariald 
from the Roman Martyrology ; 
nevertheless, the disgraceful fact 
remains, that the ruffian Herlembald 


has been canonised by Papal bull. 
The seeds of fresh discord re- 
mained. Leutprand, or Liprand, the 
priest,was curate of the Church of St. 
Paul ;*? having suffered mutilation 
in the riot, he was regarded in the 


light of a Patarine confessor. But 
no outbreak took place till the death 
of Anselm IV., Archbishop of Milan 
(September 30, 1101), at Constan- 
tinople, where he was on his way 
with the Crusaders tothe Holy Land. 
His vicar, the Greek, Peter Chry- 
solaus, Bishop of Savonia, whom 
the Lombards called Grossulani, 
perhaps because of the coarse habit 
he wore, (more probably as a cor- 
ruption for Chrysolaus), had been 
left in charge of the see of Milan. 
On the news of the death of the 
Archbishop reaching that city, the 
Primicerius convoked the electors 
to choose a successor. The vote 
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fell on Landulf, Ordinary of Milan ; 
but he was not yet returned from 
Jerusalem, whither he had gone as 
a Crusader. Grossulani declared 
the election informal. Thereupon 
the Abbot of St. Dionysius, at the 
head of a large party of the electors, 
chose Peter Grossulani. There is 
no evidence of his having used 
bribery in any form; but he may 
have acted unjustly in cancelling 
the election of Landulf. It is, how- 
ever, fair to observe that Landulf, 
on his return, supported Grossulani ; 
consequently, itis probable that the 
latter acted strictly in accordance 
with law and precedent. 

But the election displeased Leut- 
prand and the remains of the Pata- 
rines. They appealed to Rome, but 
Grossulani, supported by the Coun- 
tess Matilda and St. Bernard, abbot 
of Vallombrosa, overcame their ob- 
jections. Pope Paschal II. ratified 
the election, and sent the pall to 
the Archbishop. Ardericus de Cari- 
nate had been sent to Rome on 
behalf of Grossulani. The people 
came out of the gates, on his ap- 
proach, to learn the result. Arde- 
ricus, hanging the pall across his 
umbrella (protensi virga), waved it 
over his head, shouting, ‘ Ecco la 
stola! Ecco la stola!’ (Here is the 
pall!), and led the way into the 
cathedral, whither Grossulani also 
hastened, and ascending the pul- 
pit in his pontifical habit, placed 
the coveted insignia about his 
neck, 

Liprand was not satisfied. By 
means of private agitation, he dis- 
turbed the tranquillity of public 
feeling, and the Archbishop, to calm 
the minds of the populace, was 
obliged to convoke a provincial 
synod at Milan (1103), in which, in 
the presence of his suffragans, the 
clergy and the people, he said, ‘If 
anyone has a charge to make against 
me, let him speak openly at the 


* The life of Liprand was written by Landulf the younger, his sister’s son, in his 
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= time, or he shall not be 
eard.’ 

Liprand would not appear before 
the council and formally make his 
charge, but he mounted the pulpit 
in the Church of St. Paul, and 
preached against the Archbishop as 
a simoniac. He declared his readi- 
ness to prove his charge by the or- 
deal of fire. The bishops assembled 
in council refused to suffer the at- 
tempt to be made. 

However, Liprand was not de- 
terred. ‘Look at my amputated 
nose and ears!’ he cried, ‘I ama 
confessor for Christ. I will try the 
ordeal by fire to substantiate my 
charge. Grossulani is a simoniac, 
by gift of hand, gift of tongue, and 
gift of homage.’ And he gave his 
wolf-skin cloak and bottles of wine 
in exchange for wood, which the 
crowd carried off and heaped up in 
a great pile against the wall of the 
monastery of St. Ambrogio. The 
Archbishop sent his servants, and 
they overturned the stack, and scat- 
tered the wood. Then the crowd 
of ‘ boys and girls, men and women,’ 
poured through the main streets, 
roaring, ‘Away with Grossulani, 
away with him!’ and clamoured 
around the doors of the archiepis- 
copal palace, so that Grossulani, 
fearing for his life, said, ‘ Be it so, 
let the fellow try the fire, or let him 
leave Milan.’ His servants with 
difficulty appeased the people, by 
promising that the ordeal should 
be undergone on the following Palm 
Sunday evening. ‘I will not leave 
the city,’ said Liprand; ‘ but now 
Ihave no money for buying wood, 
and I will not sell my books, as I 
keep them for my nephew Landulf, 
now at school.’ So the magistrates 
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of the city prepared a pile of billets 
of oak wood. 

On the appointed day Liprand, 
barefooted, in sackcloth, bearing a 
cross, went to the Church of Saints 
Gervasius and Protasius and sang 
mass. Grossulani also, bearing a 
cross, entered the same church, and 
mounted the pulpit, attended by 
Ariald de Meregnano, and Berard, 
Judge of Asti. Silence being made, 
and Liprand having taken his place 
barefooted ‘on the marble stone at 
the entrance to the choir, contain- 
ing an image of Hercules,’ Grossu- 
lani addressed the people : ‘ Listen, 
and I will silence this man in three 
words.’ Then turning to Liprand, 
he asked, ‘You have charged me 
with being a simoniac. To whom 
have I given anything? Answer 
me.’ 

Liprand, raising his eyes to the 
pulpit, pointed to those who occu- 
pied it and said, ‘ Look at those 
three great devils, who think to 
confound me by their wit and 
wealth.3* I appeal to the judgment 
of God,’ 

Grossulani said, ‘ But I ask what 
act of simony do you lay to my 
charge P’ 

Liprand answered, ‘ Do you an- 
swer me, What is the lightest form 
of simony ?’ 

The Archbishop, after some con- 
sideration, answered, ‘To refrain 
from deposing a simoniac.’ 

‘ And I say that is simony which 
consists in deposing an abbot from 
his abbacy, a bishop from his 
bishopric, and an archbishop from 
his archbishopric.’* 

The people became impatient, and 
began to shout, ‘Come out, come 
out to the ordeal!’ Then Liprand 


* «Proposuisti quod ego sum simoniacus per munusamanu. Modo dic: cui dedi? 
Tune presbyter super populum oculos aperuit, et digitum ad eos, qui stabunt in pulpito, 
extendit, dicens, Videte tres grandissimos diabolos, qui per ingenium et pecuniam suam 
putant me confundere.’ 

* It is very evident from this discussion that Grossulani was innocent of true simony, 
the whole charge against him was due to his having quashed the election of Landulf, and 
thus of having deposed, after a fashion, ‘an archbishop from his archbishopric.’ 
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‘jumped down from the stone con- 
taining the image of Hercules,’ and 
went forth accompanied by the mul- 
- titude to the field where the pyre 
was made. There arose then a dif- 
culty about the form of oath to be 
administered. Liprand seeing that 
there was some hesitation, said, 
‘Let me manage it, and see if I do 
not satisfy you all!’ Whereupon 
he took hold of the hood of the 
Archbishop and shook it, and said 
in a loud voice, ‘ That Grossulani, 
who is under this hood, he, and no 
other, has obtained the archbishop- 
ric of Milan simoniacally, by gift 
of hand, gift of tongue, and gift of 
service. And I, who enter on this 
ordeal, swear that I have used no 
charm, or incantation, or witch- 
craft.’ 

The Archbishop, unwilling to re- 
main, remounted his horse and rode 
to the Church of St. John ‘ad con- 
cham,’ but Ariald of Maregnano 
remained to see that the ordeal was 
rightly carried out. When the pile 
was lighted, he said to the priest, 
‘In heaven’s name, return to your 
duty, and do not rush on certain 
death.’ But Liprand answered, ‘Get 
thee behind me, Satan,’ and sign- 
ing himself, and blessing the fire 
with consecrated water, he rushed 
through the flames, barefooted, in 
sackcloth cassock and silk cha- 
suble. He came out on the other 
side uninjured, a sudden draught 
had parted the flames as he entered, 
and when he emerged, his feet were 
not burnt, nor was his siik chasuble 
scorched. 

The people shouted at the mi- 
racle, and Grossulani was obliged 
to fly from the city. 

It was soon rumoured, however, 
that Liprand was suffering from a 
scorched hand and an injured foot. 
It was in vain for his friends to 
assure the people that his hand had 
been burnt when he was throwing 
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the holy water on the flames before 
he entered them, and that his foot 
was injured not by the fire, but by 
the hoof of a horse as he emerged 
from the flames. One part of the 
mob began to clamour against 
Liprand that he was an impostor, 
the other to exalt him as a saint, 
and the streets became the scene 
of riot and bloodshed. At this 
juncture Landulf of Vereglate, who 
had been just elected to the vacant 
see, arrived from Jerusalem, and 
finding that the Archbishop had 
fled the city, he appealed to the 
people to cease from their riots, 
and promised to have Grossulani 
deposed, or at least the charges 
brought against him properly in- 
vestigated at Rome. The tumults 
were with difficulty allayed, and 
the Archbishop, Landulf, and 
Liprand went to Rome (A.D. 1103). 
A Synod was convened, and Liprand 
brought his vague accusations of 
simony against the Archbishop. 
Landulf refused to support him, so 
that it is hardly probable that he 
can have felt himself aggrieved by 
the conduct of Grossulani. Liprand, 
being unable to substantiate his 
charge of simony, was obliged to 
change the nature of his accusation, 
and charged the Archbishop with 
having forced him to submit to the 
ordeal of fire. The Pope and the 
Synod required the Archbishop to 
clear himself by oath ; accordingly 
Grossulani did so, in the following 
terms: ‘I, Grossulani, by the grace 
of God Archbishop, did not force 
Liprand to enter the fire.’ Azo, 
Bishop of Acqui, and Arderic, 
Bishop of Lodi, took the oath with 
him; at the same time the pastoral 
staff slipped from the hands of the 
Archbishop, and fell on the floor, 
a sign, the biographer of Liprand 
says, that he forswore himself.‘ 
The Archbishop was dismissed, his 
authority confirmed by the Holy 


“ Itis evident from the account of Landulf the younger himself, that the Archbishop 
did not force the priest to enter on the ordeal. 
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See, and he returned to Milan, 
where he was well received. 

The Archbishop took an unworthy 
opportunity, in 1110, of ridding the 
city of the presence of Liprand, for 
that priest having taken into his 
house and cured a certain Herebert 
of Bruzano, an enemy of the Arch- 
bishop, who was ill with fever, 
Grossulani deprived Liprand of his 
benefice, and the priest retired into 
the Valteline. Troubles broke out 
in Milan between the two parties, 
which produced civil war, and the 
Archbishop was driven out of the 
city, whereupon Liprand returned 
to it. The friends of Grossulani 
persuaded the Archbishop to visit 
Jerusalem, and he started, after 
having appointed Arderic, Bishop 
of Lodi, his vicar (A.D. 1111). 
During his absence both parties 
united to reject him, and they 
elected Jordano of Cliva in his 
room (Jan. 1, A.D. 1112). Main- 


nard, Archbishop of Turin, hastened 
to Rome, and received the pall 


from the Pope, on condition that 
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it should not be worn for six months. 
But the rumours having spread 
that Grossulani was returning from 
Jerusalem, Mainnard came to Milan, 
and placed the pall on the altar of 
St. Ambrose, whence Jordano took 
it and laid it about his shoulders. 

On the return of Grossulani, civil 
war broke out again between the 
two factions, which ended in both 
Archbishops being summoned to 
Rome in 1116, and the Pope ordered 
Grossulani to return to his bishopric 
of Savonia, and confirmed Jordano 
in the archbishopric of Milan. But 
before this Liprand had died, 
January 3, 1113. His sanctity was 
almost immediately attested by a 
miracle, in spite of the disparage- 
ment of his virtues by the party of 
the Archbishop Grossulani; for a 
certain knight of Piacenza, having 
swallowed a fish-bone which stuck 
in his throat, in sleep saw the priest 
appear to him and touch his throat, 
whereupon a violent fit of coughing 
ensued, in which the bone was 
ejected. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS’ 
EMIGRATION. 


T last there appears to be some- 
thing very like a rainbow in 
the: sky—a veritable arch, to join 
the old world to the new—which 
may without exaggeration, we hope, 
be heralded as a perpetual promise 
to our agricultural labourers. It is 
difficult as yet to take the measure 
of the influence likely to be exerted 
on the future of emigration by Mr. 
Arch’s trip across the Atlantic, but 
it is almost certain to be a very 
great influence, probably much 
greater than is generally understood 
or acknowledged by employers in 
England, who seem often disin- 
clined to look in the face the exist- 
ing conditions of the white labour 
problem amongst the English speak- 
ing races. Yet some of these con- 
ditions are surely very apparent 
and important. On the one hand, 
the vast continents of America and 
Australia, with undeveloped wealth 
beyond precedent, are stretching 
out their hands and crying alond 
for the manual labourers necessary 
for their development: on the other 
hand, England is overweighted with 
some hundreds of thousands of these 
very labourers, able and willing and 
anxious to work, but owing to the 
superabundance of their numbers 
unable to earn wages sufficient to 
obtain the necessaries of life at 
home; with no prospect of an in- 
dependent old age for themselves, 
nor hope that their children may 
attain to that deserved equality 
with all other classes to which 
they may consider themselves natur- 
rally and justly entitled, so soon 
as their education justifies them 
in claiming it. 

Given the removal of certain 
existing hindrances, and the move- 
ment of these bodies appears to be 
almost as calculable as the rush of 
air admitted into an exhausted re- 


ceiver. Such hindrances have here- 
tofore mainly been (1) want of 
knowledge as to the true condition 
of life in the new countries: (2) 
Want of co-operation, and conse- 
quent dread of uprooting from the 
old homes, and of the isolation to 
be encountered in strange lands 
and among strange people: (3) 
Want of money. And they have 
all been reasonable hindrances. The 
wonder really is not that so many 
hardy men and women have for so 
long neglected the opportunity of 
bettering themselves by emigration, 
but rather that so very many of 
them have been found to give up 
their village, their kinsfolk, and 
their acquaintance (the only ex- 
perience they have ever known), to 
dare the terrible risks of crossing 
the wide seas, to often absolutely 
unascertained prospects of occupa- 
tion and living. Immense has been 
the pressure of preventible suffering 
from the want of system hitherto 
prevailing in the emigration move- 
ment. But it is no doubt better 
that such suffering should have been 
experienced, and that the cure we 
now anticipate should have been 
evolved from within the labouring 
body itself, rather than that the 
attempt at systematic organisation 
should have been undertaken by a 
class or a fragment ofa class out- 
side. It is now much more likely 
to be permanently successful. For 
the tone of the bulk of these 
labourers has to be raised. The 
belief that it is part of the immu- 
table scheme of a Divine Providence 
that the hewing of wood and draw- 
ing of water is to appertain to their 
class as an everlasting heritage, has 
been transmitted to them in their 
blood, and they are still unmoved. 
by the” enormity of the injustice 
done to them by the State to whom 
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they paid taxes, in not having earlier 
provided them with the opportuni- 
ties of learning to read and inform 
themselves of the very different con- 
ditions for labour already existing 
elsewhere. Any little information 
they may have picked up about 
othercountries has dribbled through 
by such circuitous processes, that it 
has finally reached them in the 
most contradictory and questionable 
shape, so that they have not really 
known what to believeand what to 
disbelieve. And their advisers have 
been almost as ignorant as them- 
selves. The average English country 
squires and parsons arenot minutely 
acquainted with the details most 
necessary to be acquired by the in- 
tending emigrant, nor have they 
generally a personal knowledge of 
theactualitiesoflife innew countries, 
so that they can scarcely be blamed 
for shirking the immense responsi- 
bility of taking the burthen of so 
important a recommendation on 
themselves. That responsibility is so 
great and can so easily be apprecia- 
ted that itis unnecessary to inquire 
whether there has been any arriére 
pensée on the part of the squires: 
any interested motive of a desire 
not to diminish the supply of cheap 
labour. The fact is sufficient that 
there has been no wide opportunity 
in England for ascertaining reliably 
the drawbacks and advantages 
offered by the various countries now 
competing for labour. True, there is 
a mass of information in regard to 
our Colonies available in the Reports 
of the Commissioners of Emigration, 
and their Colonisation Circular; but 
mere statistical knowledge, however 
well put together, will never com- 
mand many readers of any class, and 
is of course utterly beyond the 
reach of the classes who cannot read. 
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This has been the old order, which 
is changing, and which will very 
shortly give place to the new. In 
ten words, the practical effect of Mr. 
Arch’s trip would seem to be the 
making of the labour markets of 
America and England one. It is 
a revolution. The Union here, with 
active corresponding agencies in 
the principal centres of employment 
in the United States and Canada, 
will be able to disseminate through 
every village in England reliable 
information as to the demand 
and supply of labour and the 
rate of ‘wages in every part of 
America. Emissaries will be sent 
all over the country to inform the 
labourers, by word of mouth and 
from a source they will absolutely 
trust, how they are to set about the 
removal of themselves and their 
belongings. Whole villages will 
move together, instead of single 
individuals, but they will not move 
at all until they are sent for to a 
fixed employment under favourable 
conditions. With such precautions, 
the former risks and suffering will 
be very materially diminished. If 
there be an exodus of these poor, 
illiterate people, it will be methodical, 
and that is a new experience in our 
history. Many persons in the 
upper and middle classes doubt 
whether the means will be forth- 
coming ; but it seems to be evident 
that the famine of labour on the 
other side of the Atlantic will result 
in the Government of Canada, and 
probably in the great Railroad Cor- 
porations in the United States, 
reducing emigration expenses to a 
minimum, if they can make contracts 
for service for any reasonable length 
of time, as our Australian Colonies 
have already done.' Independent, 
however, of any outside help, the 


' Already in June 1872, an Act was passed by the Canadian Government, dividing 
the Dominion into emigration districts, providing for the formation in such districts of 
societies for the purpose of introducing immigrants, finding employment for such as may 
arrive, and assisting employers to obtain the labour they require. The societies may 
enter into contracts, and borrow and lend money for immigration purposes, and cor- 


respond with the agents of the Dominion in the United Kingdom for the introduction of 
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force of internal organisation in such 
a case is almost immeasurable. We 
have not yet seen it fully exerted, 
but we may judge in part what may 
be done from the Insh movement 
after the potato famine. In the 
ten years, 1847 to 1856, 2,800,000 
persons left Great Britain without 
having any Mr. Arch to act as 
pioneer, and without any properly 
concerted organisation: simply 
driven by the pressure of hunger 
overmastering all obstructions. And 
one of the most interesting and 
instructive results of that movement 
is given in the Report of the Emi- 
gration Commissioners, stating that 
from 1848 to 1872 inclusive the 
amounts of money traced as remitted 
by settlers in North America to their 
friends in the United Kingdom 
amounted to 18,000,000]. No doubt 
that is a mere indication of how 
those who left this country bettered 
themselves; it can in no sense be 
regarded as a measure of it. To 
persons who have never been in 
America or Australia it is very 
difficult to convey an accurate con- 
ception of the difference in the 
status of the labourer in these new 
countries. One would wish not ‘to 
extenuate aught or set down aught 
in malice.’ It is a misfortune that 
our labourers should be impressed 
with too rosy a view of the lands 
that are really in many respects 
‘lands of promise’ for them. There 
can be no question about it that,the 
life of the pioneer is not a comfort- 
able life. None is much more diffi- 
cult. He works harder than any 
English labourer has ever dreamed 
of doing; he suffers more from 
exposure ; he has probably even 
fewer amusements; he is very 
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solitary ; but then the goal before 
him renders all toil endurable, and 
without that goal toil is scarcely a 
fair burthen for man. He subdues 
the land for himself. He sees about 
him the men of his own class who 
have preceded him in the hard 
struggle, now owning their hundreds 
and thousands of acres ; prosperous 
farmers with children growing up 
uround them, reading their news- 
papers and their books, surrounding 
themselves with luxuries tending to 
culture (for in the house of many a 
well-to-do labourer who has raised 
himself to be a proprietor, a piano 
will constantly be found); his 
sons eligible for the Governorship 
of his State or for the Presidency of 
his country. He feels from the out- 
set that his labour is as necessary 
to his employer as his employer's 
superior means are necessary to 
enable him ‘to earn wages and ex- 
perience sufficient to start for him- 
self. The enervating system of 
pauperising benevolence, with the 
workhouse for the bourne (only 
preferable to the want of it, ending 
perhaps in actual starvation in 
England) is past ; the more bracing, 
although perhaps for a time not less 
disagreeable process of active strug- 
gle for self, unaided by rates, but 
with the great hope daily growing 
greater, of independence, has begun. 
And it is difficult to believe that a 
hard-working, enduring race of men, 
like the bulk of our agricultural 
labourers, whoonly require education 
to enable them to aspire creditably 
to all the dignity and independence, 
to all the usefulness and happiness 
in public or in private capacity of 
which human life is capable, will 
be content to remain deprived of 


such immigrants as may be applied for, and may also take the necessary steps for reco- 
vering any advance, whether made by the Society or by the Dominion agent, or by any 
individual in the United Kingdom, which an emigrant may have undertaken to repay. 
The Society may also advance money to an emigrant on condition of an engagement on 
his part to take service with a nominee of the Society for a specified period and at spe- 
cified wages, and to allow the deduction from such wages and payment to the Society of 


a sum to be fixed in the engagement.—33rd General Report of the Emigration Commis- 
sioners, 1873, pp. 46 and 47. 
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these possibilities after they have 
thoroughly realised the knowledge 
that all these things are open to 
them or to their children within 
ten or twelve days’ travel. 
Therefore, as we are not likely 
to impose an export duty on our 
labourers, we must be prepared for 
a large, perhaps in a few years’ time, 
a stupendous movement. For if it 
once lays hold of the imagination of 
our agriculturists, it will proceed in 
a geometrical ratio. And the ma- 
jority of those who are capable of 
viewing the question solely from 
the labourer’s own point of view, 
will not regret it, though it must 
needs be that the shoe wi!l pinch 
somewhere in England—at any rate, 
for a timg. We confess to a great 
hope that it will only be a temporary 
pinch, for we have great faith in 
British capital, British science, Bri- 
tish mechanical ingenuity, British 
indomitable energy, getting more 
out of the land than ever, spite of 
fewer labourers, by more scientific 
appliances to farming under re- 
formed conditions of land tenure; 
so that the good obtained from emi- 
gration may eventually be an ‘all 
round’ good. In the few words we 
have to say on the subject, however, 
our desire israther to mitigate than to 
encourage enthusiastic action being 
taken all at once. If it is overdone 
before the machinery is in thorough 
and smooth-working order, there is 
certain to be disappointment; for 
we must not forget that the great 
saving of immediate suffering likely 
to be effected by the new organisa- 
tion is not without an element of 


danger. 


In former days, only those asa. 


rule emigrated who by a process of 
natural selection were the strongest 
and hardiest and most self-reliant. 
Now, many not possessed of these 
qualities will go, throwing the re- 
sponsibility on the Unions, and 
they may prove themselves alto- 
gether unfit to encounter the altered 
conditions of life in Canada or Ame- 
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rica. Such weak brethren should 
take to heart before making up their 
minds to start, that the abstraction 
of any considerable number of the 
stronger ones will improve the 
wages and general status of those 
who remain behind. Naturally they 
too will move gradually and later 
on, unless they sec a marvellous 
change in their condition here. 
And it is difficult, not to be sceptical 
of a wide general change, until it 
is absolutely forced and wrung from 
the bulk of the property classes 
in this country by dearth of labour. 
We dre aware that many persons 
who have the interest of the labourer 
most honestly and strongly at heart 
think and insist that he will even- 
tually be better off here than any- 
where else, and are averse to the 
emigration movement on patriotic 
grounds. Such persons argue, that 
in England ‘ Freedom broadens 
slowly down from precedent to pre- 
cedent,’ and that it will surely reach 
the agricultural labourer at last. 
They place their hopes in a radical 
alteration of our system of land ten- 
ure and conveyance—in the grant- 
ing ofleases to tenants—in the aboli- 
tion of the laws of entail, of primo- 
geniture, and of the Game Laws— 
in the building of better cottages 
by philanthropic landlords—in the 
system of rewarding the frugal and 
industrious labourer with a plot of 
garden for himself, or a patch of 
grass for his cow—or in putting 
ten shillings to his credit in a sav- 
ings’ bank, in order to induce him 
to commence a system of laying up 
some provision for the future. They 
rightly look onit that moral reform 
is the first necessity, both on the 
part of the employer and on the 
part of the labourer, to the end 
that, in the years to come, the 
former will be impressed with the 
conviction, that the profit he may 
earn through the sweat of the 
browsof other men can never rightly 
belong to himself alone, but must 
be shared with all the producers, 
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either in the shape of proportional 
wages, or in their direct participa- 
tion as co-operators in the beneficial 
results of the work ; and the latter 
will take the position of refusing 
to work except at wages sufficient 
to provide him with something more 
than mere sustenance. It may be 
that the thought of the civilised 
world is tending in this direction, 
and we hope it is, and the highest 
honour is due to those who are 
working towards its fulfilment ; but 
looking at the question from the 
stand-point of the labourer of to-day, 
we feel that even were the theory to 
be generally accepted, its practical 
realisation and application must be 
so gradual and long deferred in Eng- 
land that it can scarcely be expected 
to have very much appreciable 
effect on the mass of men now con- 
cerned, whose lives are passing 
away day by day, whether in dull 
hopelessness or in newly awakened 
promise. Is not their most natural 
and proper guide an enlightened self- 
interest? Enlightened, we mean, in 
the very broadest sense, to the extent 
of conceiving and believing, in the 
noble words of the author of Romola, 
differently applied, that ‘ a result to- 
wards which all human goodness 
and nobleness must spontaneously 
tend is that the light abandonment 
of ties, whether inherited or volun- 
tary, because they have ceased to 
be pleasant, is the uprooting of 
social and personal virtue;’ and 
that ‘all minds, except such as are 
delivered from doubt by dulness of 
sensibility, must be subject to a 
recurring conflict when the many- 
twisted conditions of life have for- 


bidden the fulfilment of a bond.. 


For in strictness there is no re- 
placing of relations: the presence 
of the new does not nullify the 
failure and breach of the old. Life 
has lost its perfection; it has been 
maimed ; and until the wounds are 
quite scarred, conscience continu- 
ally casts backward doubting 
glances.’ 
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Between employers and employed 
amongst our agricultural labourers 
there may be—doubtless there are— 
many such ties and bonds, and in 
these cases we surely shall not 
talk of ‘ substantial good ’ only, as if 
‘faithfulness and love and sweet 
grateful memories were no good.’ 
But a tie or a bond is loosened when 
either of the contracting parties has 
ceased to fulfil its conditions; and 
our argument is rather directed to 
those labourers who are simply re- 
garded by their employers as instru- 
ments to be used for furnishing 
ways and means for game preserving 
or horse racing. 

It may also be further questioned, 
even granting that all the reforms 
we have mentioned could be accom- 
plished to-morrow, whether it would 
not still remain true that the exces- 
sively limited area of England must 
for centuries to come prevent it from 
offering the same inducements to the 
manual labourer as the practically 
illimitable fields of America and 
Australia ? , 

As a matter of fact, too, Reform 
moves so slowly in an old country 
that an ordinary lifetime is con- 
sumed before anything is accom- 
plished. The Hodge in prime of 
life in 1832, faithful to his coun- 
try and his parish, who heard and un- 
derstood in dim fashion from radical 
squire or mildly anti-conservative 
parson of those days, that the mil- 
lenium was drawing towards him 
with the passing of the ‘Great 
Reform Bill,’ and waited expect- 
antly for it, doubtless thinks, now 
that he is sixty, with children grown 
up as uneducated as himself, that 
his confidence was misplaced. He 
envies his neighbour, who, with 
perhaps unpatriotic scepticism, dis- 
believing in the possibility of that 
immediate change, imperatively de- 
manded, in those paternal and feudal 
relations between employer and 
employed, and having a distinct 
determination that his fatare work 
should be for the benefit of himself, 
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the labourer, as well as for his em- 
ployer the capitalist, emigrated, and 
is now a prosperous farmer in 
America or Australia. 

The Hodge of to-day, counselled 
by Mr. Arch, is not likely to be as 
credulous as was his father. As 
a country has sown, so must it 
reap. Each man must judge of the 
crop of trust and gratitude that 
may be fairly expected. For our- 
selves we have no anti-patriotic 
bias. To us England is ‘the land 
of such dear souls, the dear dear 
land ;’ but when asked by the scep- 
tical for proof of the labourer being 
really better off elsewhere, it may 
confidently be asserted that it would 
simply be considered inconceivably 
retrogradefor any childborn in Ame- 
rica or Australia of British labour- 
ing parents, to return to the old life 
in the old home, in the old country. 
Of that, we think, there can be no 
question, and it seems to us to cover 
all the ground of doubt. Of course 
there are some advantages clearly 
discernible in England even to the 


labourer. And no one canappreciate 
them better than one recently re- 
turned from the monotonous dreari- 
‘ness of Australia, or the rough 
unpicturesqueness of Canada and 
Western America, with their rude 
wooden shanties, dusty, uninviting 


roads and hedgeless fields. After 
them how trim our village greens 
look, each with itssquare, surrounded 
by white posts and chains for rustic 
cricketers; how inviting the clean 
village ‘public,’ with its sanded 
floor and gossip of the neighbours ; 
how lovely the manor houses, with 
their parks and lawns, ‘ the haunts 
of ancient peace ;’ how picturesque 
the cottage gables covered withroses 
and creepers ; how like a beautiful 
well-ordered garden the whole island 
is! How hard to leave it all, to be 
driven out from such a paradise! 
But it too often happens that the 
very conditions of the picturesque 
are incompatible with the most pro- 
fitable husbandry: and when we 
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examine the inner life of these cot- 
tages, how can we help wishing that 
the inmates could travel with the 
setting sun across the wide ocean 
till its beams slanted on the little 
toddlers returning home, no doubt 
to the roughest of shanties, but to 
plentiful living, from the national 
free schools, in every village and 
township from Maine to California, 
from Quebec to British Columbia ; 
or on the young men and maidens 
stacking the rich grain or driving 
home the kine; or on the elder folk 
counting their gains in land or stock, 
all belonging to themselves ; keenly 
alive to the domestic politics of their 
adopted country ; all with interests 
growing as the country goes; all 
daily bettering their conditions, 
with nothing before them unattain- 
able! It is probably true, as has 
been remarked, that the institutions 
of these new countries are in ad- 
vance of the intelligence of their 
peoples, who have not attained to 
them by a gradual process of evolu- 
tion, but have received them ready 
made from a select body of leaders. 
These leaders derived their expe- 
rience from a knowledge of all 
existing polities, and in selecting 
what they judged highest, were 
perhaps ahead of their time; and 
that may be one reason why we are 
already confronted with a condition 
of unprecedented political corrup- 
tion, where in the commencement 
there was unprecedented purity. It 
requires perhaps a robust faith to 
believe that this tendency may be 
checked ; but even in its existing 
evil phase it is open to doubt whe- 
ther it is not better that forty mil- 
lion people should believe and act 
(as may be thought rightly) on the 
great doctrine of the equality of men, 
even if they should throw up a scum 
of four million corrupt politicians, 
rather than that a whole country 
should believe and act (as may be 
thought wrongly), on the supremacy 
of caste. Mr. Fitzjames Stephen 
notwithstanding, we think there is 
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a good deal to be said in favour of 
equality, in this ‘ the nineteenth cen- 
tury since the Man Divine taught 
and was hated in Capernaum,’— 
hated! Why? Chiefly on account 
of His preaching that doctrine. At 
any rate, so far as our agricultural 
labourers are concerned, they will 
surely gain more than they will lose 
by it, even if all the drawbacks 
asserted to proceed from the sys- 
tem are admitted. 

And it must not be forgotten 
that in his visit to Canada, Mr. 
Arch has only yet accomplished 
one half of his task; and that, 
in our opinion, the less important 
half. Putting aside for the mo. 
ment all question of nationality, 
it can scarcely be maintained 
that a country with so long and 
rigorous a winter is as eligible for 
emigrants as many of the Western 
States of America. No doubt 
Canadians will stoutly affirm that 
it is preferable. But we gain a 
piece of information from the United 
States Census of 1870, which ap- 
pears to dispose shortly of the argu- 
ment on the subject, and carries 
more weight than’all mere asser- 
tions that can bemade. Outof the 
total foreign-born population of 
5,600,000 in the United States, 
more than one-twelfth, or exactly 
495,000, were born in British North 
America; and as the population of 
Canada was 3,700,000 at the census 
of 1871, it would seem as if about 
one-eighth of the Canadians pre- 
ferred the States as a residence. 
Great as is the prosperity of Canada, 
we think that any unprejudiced 
Englishman in crossing the border 
must acknowledge that the pros- 
perity of the United States is 
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greater ; and taking into considera- 
tion the very much milder climates 
to be found there in more Southern 
latitudes than Canada, we cannot 
help believing they afford an alto- 
gether preferable field for emigra- 
tion. It is evident that the bulk 
of emigrants finditso, Taking the 
figures of the total emigration from 
Great Britain for the last ten years, 
from 1863 to 1872 inclusive, we see 
that the total number of persons 
embarked was 2,300,000, of whom 
1,749,000 (or 76 per cent.) were 
destined to the United States; 
232,000 (or ro per cent.) to North 
American Colonies; 242,000 (or 
Ir per cent.) to Austr: ulia ; 79,000 
(or 3 percent.) toelsewhere. Or 
again, if further proof be wanted, 
we find that ‘the total number of 
emigrants who arrived in _ the 
United States during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1873, was 
459,803 (404,806 the previous year) 
of whom 307,334 landed at New 
York, and 58,917, WHO CAME THROUGH 
Canapa, entered the country at 
Huron, Michigan.’ 

Now, we are not aware that 
any emigrants go from America 
to Canada. The considerations 
by which they are naturally in- 
fluenced in giving a preference 
to one destination over another, 
where wages are about the same, 
and where language is identical, 
are :— 

ist. Climate most suitable to their 
constitutions and to agricultural 
employment. Cheap land, and 
plenty of it, with the greatest 
facility for marketing produce. 

2nd. Accessibility.—As short 4 
period of travel, especially of sea 
travel, as possible. 


® Of the emigrants to North America in Di.) 261 846, equal to 08: 04 per cent. of the 
whole, went in steamers, and only 41°06 in sailing ships. The proportion of those who go 
in steamers has shown a continuous increase since 1863, when it amounted to less than 


46 per cent. of the whole. 
steamers make up for the additional cost. 


The resort to steamers has also much diminished the mortality on the voyage. 


The shorter passage and the better accommodation of the 


Among 


230,531 emigrants on 545 voyages to North America of which we have receiv ved returns, 
the deaths were only 102, which taking the voyage at twelve days, is equal to a mortality 
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3rd. Political and Social Consi- 
derations, including Nationality.— 
If the advantages and the draw- 
backs appertaining to each destina- 
tion are put fairly and fully before 
the intending emigrant, and if he 
of his own free will, and after due 
consideration, deliberately prefers 
to retain his nationality and his 
allegiance, rather than gain certain 
advantages by becoming the citizen 
of another country, every English- 
man must rejoice at and admire 
the patriotism of his decision. Cer- 
tainly none of us would be found to 
discourage him. But itis difficult to 
see anything either to rejoice at or 
admire in those who counsel a des- 
tination other than the most de- 
sirable, without letting the totally 
uneducated emigrant know on what 
grounds the conclusion has been er- 
rived at, very often involving him in 
all the misery of a second emigra- 
tion. It is most important to him 
that he should get to the most suit- 
able place in one move, and he surely 
ought to be the sole judge of the 
extent of his own patriotic feelings ; 
besides, it is not a necessity in all 
the States that he should become 
an American citizen simply because 
he is a landowner. Take an instance 
even in our own class. If an En- 
glisk gentleman in very needy cir- 
cumstances were offered the choice 
of a tolerably good appointment in 
Montreal, or a more lucrative one 
in New York or Boston, in which 
latter places he might see superior 
advantages in openings for his 
children, we do not believe his 
friends would recommend him, on 
patriotic grounds, to decline the 
more valuable. appointment: and 
even if his friends did (who are 
sometimes apt to be patriotic, like 


Artemus Ward, to the extent of 


‘sending all his wife’s relations to 
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the war!’) we are pretty confident 
that the gentleman himself, if he 
had wife and family, would postpone 
to what he considered their best 
interest considerations of residence, 
and possibly even of nationality. 
We do not wish to push the argu- 
ment too far; but reflect on the 
difference between the gentleman to 
whom England may be ‘un vrai 
paradis, and the agricultural 
labourer to whom it certainly is not; 
and let us modify any accusation 
of want of patriotism: if that is 
to be charged at all, let it be put on 
the right shoulders, viz. on that por- 
tion of our hereditary aristocracy 
and ‘gorgeous plutocracy’ who 
are apparently willing to sacrifice 
all the prosperity and good feeling 
of the country for their unbridled 
lust of sport. 

Taking into account the reasons 
we have mentioned above as ruling 
the choice of destination, it appears 
to us that Canada is at an irreme- 
diable disadvantage as regards the 
first (climate) ; and until time and 
space are annihilated (or the go- 
verning markets of the world are 
changed), our Australian Colonies 
will not be able to compete on equal 
terms under the second of these 
requirements (accessibility). As 
regards the political and social 
considerations, it would take a 
longer examination than we have 
space for here, to weigh the induce- 
ments held out respectively by the 
three great competitors for our sur- 
plus labour ; but it may be doubted 
whether there is any sufficient 
superiority in any one of them over 
any other, to alter a determination 
arrived at, from the remaining con- 
siderations, by an English agricul- 
tural labourer. 

President Grant, in his last inau- 
gural Message, threw out an idea of 






of only 13°38 per 1,000 per annum. Considering the effect which the change of life and 
sea sickness are calculated to have on the feebler members of the emigration, such a 
rate of mortality must be admitted to be very low.—33rd General Report of the Emi- 
gration Commissioners, 1873, p. 3. 
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a great future Federation, which 
was received with a good deal of 
mocking derision in England. But 
after all there may be a notion 
more grotesquely absurd than that 
the people on the American conti- 
nent, who all speak the same lan- 
guage, and are mainly governed by 
the same laws, should eventually 
have but one Custom House (let us 
hope for collection of duties for 
revenue purposes only!), one 
post-office, one central Executive 
and—shall we say it ?—finally one 
nationality. There is not probably 
to-day the bitterness of feeling be- 
tween the Canadians and Americans 
that existed between Scotchmen and 
Englishmen before the Legislative 
Union a hundred and seventy 
years ago; and yet it is almost 
impossible to find now the faintest 
remnant of that bitterness in Scot- 
land. Identity of interests and 
constant inter-communication, and 
the feeling that union was inevit- 
able, have absolutely erased it. Is 
it not wiser to hope that this same 
tendency may increase on the other 
side of the Atlantic, rather than 
encourage the feeling of national 
hostility between peoples who ought 
to have no divergent interests ? 
Meantime, we think that the British 
agricultural labourer proposing to 
emigrate ought to have the fullest 
and most reliable and unprejudiced 
information laid before him about 
both countries, so that he can make 
a reasonable election, knowing the 
advantages and the drawbacks. 
Until Mr. Arch has visited and re- 
ported on the various States in the 
American Union, probably the most 
reliable knowledge may be derived 
from the ‘ Reports from Her Ma- 
jesty’s Consuls of the manufactures, 
commerce, &c. of their consular dis- 
tricts.” What a world of informa- 
tion, for instance, we obtain in the 
following half-dozen lines in the 
report of Consul Booker, upon 
California for the year 1871 :—‘The 
Savings and Loan Societies of San 
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Francisco had on deposit on 31st 
December, 7,406,675]. on account of 
41,590depositorsagainst 6,257,910. 
on account of 36,862 depositors on 
the previous'31st December. It will 
be seen that the average amount to 
each depositor was 178/. against 
169l. in 1870.’ 

The population of San Francisco 
in 1870 was 150,000, and of the 
whole State of California 560,000. 
Of this population 91,176 attended 
school, and only 24,877 persons 
over 10 years of age in the whole 
State could not read, and only 
31,716 of all ages (including 2,853 
Chinese and 1,789 Indians) could 
not write. Five-and-twenty years 
ago the site of the city was an ag- 
glomeration of sand hills, with a 
single Spanish Mission House, and 
the State was only the home of a 
few Indians. We must find space 
for the following further extract 
from the same report : 


Great efforts are now being made to in- 
crease our agricultural population, and it 
can only be for want of knowledge of the 
advantages California offers to the settler 
that keeps it so very limited. Every man 
with any knowledge of farming and with a 
small capital, can without difficulty, secure 
a homestead for himself and family, and 
his future success depends upon his own 
exertions. The drawback to success, 
where there have been failures, has been 
the result of careless farming. The faci- 
lity for growing grain is so great that the 
raising of wheat and other cereals has 
been in too many instances alone the ob- 
ject of the farmer ; whilst the mere fact, that 
during the time the grain is growing there 
is comparatively nothing to be done, should 
induce farmers to add to their grain 
growing, stock raising and garden farming. 
The State Board of Education very pro- 
perly calls the attention of the farmers to 
the benefits to be derived from keeping a 
few head of sheep and cattle on their farms 
to eat their grain straw in preference to 
burning it, which is the practice in many 
parts of the State. It points out to them 
that this straw eaten and trampled by the 
cattle may be a source of direct profit, in 
furnishing our markets with beef and 
mutton where they are most poorly sup- 
plied, and where they command the highest 
prices, and also in contributing to the pro- 
ducing qualities and fertility of the soil, 
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which however rich now, will in a few 
years of constant cropping and no manur- 
ing, be reduced to a state of poverty and 
unproductiveness .... The production 
of fruits of all descriptions, except strictly 
tropical, is enormous, and the drying of 
figs and raisins has become a business of 
considerable importance. Grapes, pears, 
and peaches have been sent in some quan- 
tities to the Eastern States. 


The average daily wages in Cali- 
fornia, without board, vary from 
one dollar seventy cents, or, say, 
seven shillings, in winter, to two 
dollars fifteen cents, or, say, nine 
shillings in summer, for ordinary 
field hands. The present writer 
had personal experience of that de- 
lightful State ten years ago, but dis- 
trusts his own recollection of figures 
showing the astounding scale on 
which farms there are worked. 
The Philadelphia Public Ledger, 

however (which we believe is a 
' Teliable paper), states that ‘one 
field in Livermore Valley, in Cali- 
fornia, covers 68,000 acres, or over 
106 square miles, and has yielded 
over 40 bushels of first-class wheat 
to the acre.’ And ‘in the San 
Joaquin Valley there is a field of 
100,000 acres’ ! 

The whole of the Report of Consul 
Kortrighton the trade and commerce 
of the States of Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, 
and Wisconsin, for the years 1870 
and 1871, is also well worth study- 
ing for those who take an interest 
in emigration, We can only find 
space for one extract : 


The State of Michigan is another ex- 
ample of the great increment in popula- 
tion in the Western States, chiefly by immi- 
gration. In 1830 its population numbered 
less than 32,000, According to the census 
of 1870 it now has 1,184,296. The southern 
portion of the State consists of rich prairies 
studded with oak and watered by many 
rivers, favoured by a mild ‘climate. The 
railroads and numerous lakes and rivers 
render its nayigation facile. The price of 
improved farms averages from 2/. to 2o/., an 
acre according to ‘situation. Unimproved 
lands can be bought for’4s. to 20/., the 
higher prices ranging only when the land 
is cleared, fenced, or well wooded. All 
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kinds of labour, skilled and unskilled, find 
a ready market, especially farm hands, 
wood choppers, and common labourers. 
Wheat costs from 3s. 2d. to 5s. per bushel. 
Corn, 28. to 38. 2d.; oats, 18. 4d. 
to 38. 5d.; potatoes, Is. 3d. to 4s. Small 
farmers can do well in the counties 
of Ottawa and St. Clair, where wild land 
can be purchased at from 1/. to 4/. per 
acre, with one to ten years to pay it in, at 
7 per cent. interest. There is still a vast 
field for immigrants of all kinds in this 
State, as land is abundant, the communica- 
tions numerous, and Government lands 
especially can be obtained cheap. Mining 
also offers a vast field for industrial occu- 


pation. ... The average rates of wages 
aro as follows for farm labourers :— 
per _— 

Experienced hands in £ 

summer oe ) 3 with board. 
Experienced hands in 

winter . 312 7 os 
Ordinary hands in 

summer a yf ‘a 
Ordinary hands in 

winter . o 227 12 " 
Common labourers at 

other than farm 

work ‘ 4.6 ” 
Female servants o E 39-30 ‘i 


Where the labour is engaged without 
board, it averages in the case of farm hands 
about 16s. per month higher than the above 
rates. Farm hands are also largely en- 
gaged by the day, especially in summer. 


We have preferred making the 
above extracts from our own Con- 
suls’ reports, because we think they 
are more likely to be received in 
this country as unprejudiced, than 
any information coming from a 
purely American source; but for 
anyone desirous of acquiring the 
greatest amount of information in a 
compendious and—we believe—en- 
tirely reliable form, there is a most 
interesting little volume compiled 
by the Hon. Edward Young, Ph.D., 
Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, 
and published at the Government 
Printing Office, Washington, 1872. 
It is entitled, ‘Special Report on 
Immigration ; accompanying infor- 
mation for immigrants relative to 
the prices and rentals of land, the 
staple products, facilities of access 
to market, cost of farm-stock, kind 
of labour in demand in the Western 
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and Southern States, &. &c.,’ to 
which are appended tables, showing 
the average weekly wages paid in 
the several States and sections for 
factory, mechanical, and farm la- 
bour; the cost of provisions, gro- 
ceries, dry goods, and house rent in 
the various manufacturing districts 
of the country in the year 1869-70. 

From the United States Census of 
1870, again, we learn that out of the 
whole population of 1,184,296 in the 
State of Michigan, 264,217 children 
attended school, and in the whole 
State there were only 34,613 over 
ten years of age who could not read, 
and 53,127 (including 1823 In- 
dians) who could not write. We 
are aware that anyone not an ex- 
pert in educational matters lays 
himself open to the charge of pre- 
sumptuous ignorance in dealing 
with figures on the subject. And 
we may frankly admit at once that 
the higher education is certainly 
not creditable in America, as is evi- 
denced even to the inexpert by the 


Persons ten 
years of age 
Population and over who Percentage. 


Total 
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tone of the whole newspape® press. 
At the same time we cannot help re- 
marking that scant justice is often 
done to the American National Sys. 
tem.of Primary Education, by taking 
simply the total figures exhibited in 
the census, without applying them 
to the different States. By this show- 
ing the total population in the States 
in 1870 was 38,925,598; the total 
number of persons ten years of age 
and over who could not read, 
4,528,084 ; and the total of all per- 
sons who could not write (native 
born) 4,880,271 (of whom 2,800,000 
were coloured); showing 12 to 
13 per cent. illiterate. Whereas 
we see above that in the State of 
California, the percentage is only 44 
to 54 per cent. ; and in the State of 
Michigan, only 3 to 44 per cent. [f 
further proof be wanted that it is in 
the Southern States,with their negro 
populations, that the average is so 
much increased, we may compare 
the State of New Hampshire with 
the State of Louisiana. 


| 
|Total rumber 
| of persons 


who cannot | Percentage. 


cannot read 


{New Hampshire. 
Louisiana . 


But backward as Louisiana is, 
with her negro population of 
225,000 illiterate persons, the state 
of education there compares favour- 
ably withsomeofour Welsh counties, 
or even with the county of Stafford. 
From the census of 1870 we find 
that in the last-named county, right 
in the heart of ‘merrie England,’ 
36 percent. of the men, and 44 per 
cent, of the women, married in that 
year, signed the marriage register 
with marks! It is sometimes said in 
England that these census tables are 
not to be relied on for this test of 
illiteracy,as many of the persons mar- 
ried in the lowest class have a sort of 
dislike of signing with their names 


anything so near a legal document 
as a marriage register. But what 
gross ignorance that shows! Con- 
ceive a New Hampshire man or 
woman giving a similar reason. 
The cardinal points, however, to 
be considered by an agricultural 
emigrant in regard to the social com- 
position of the United States are, 
that out of a total population of 
39,000,009 there are 12,500,000 per- 
sons pursuing gainful occupations, 
and of these 3,000,000 are planters 
and farmers, 3,000,000 farm la- 
bourers, 1,000,000 other labourers, 
2,700,000 persons engaged in manu- 
factures, mechanical and mining 
pursuits, 1,000,000 domestic ser- 











vants, the balance being traders, 
clerks, professional men, &c. &c.; 
and that the language of 11,200,000 
out of the 12,500,000 is still Eng- 
lish, notwithstanding’ a German- 
born population of 1,700,000. There 
are 75,000 miles of completed rail- 
road, and for further comparison 
400,000,000 acres of land in farms, 
of which 189,000,000 acres are 
‘improved,’ as compared with the 
total area of the United Kingdom, 
78,000,ooo acres, of which 28,000,000 
are uncultivated. When it comes 
to a question of area, however, 
Canada and Australia have just as 
good a right to be heard, bar their 
smaller railroad facilities. 

Our purpose, however, is not to 
advocate any particular country or 
State, but rather to advise the 
labourers to pause until they have 
further ‘materials from which to 
draw conclusions as to the desira- 
bility of all the destinations offering, 
and not to move at all except to fixed 
engagements. We cannot but look 
on the emigration movement as a 
good and healthy movement for all 
parties concerned. We expect to see 
the small farmers, without sufficient 
capital, finding out, too, that when 
wages rise, it will be for their 
interest to seek the new lands, 
where they will be men among men, 
instead of being condescendingly 
admitted to a sort of quasi-equality 
with the neighbouring squire at 
cover-side, or among the turnips at 
home. These movements may lead 
in time to the reforms noticed at the 
commencement of this paper, which 
it may be hoped will be carried out 
without any violent recrimination, 
or bandying of reproaches among 
classes. An enlightened self-inter- 
est on the part both of employers 
and employed—embracing the pro- 
position, ‘non pour nous seuls, 
mais pour tous nous naissons’— 
will probably guide us safely 
through them. One word we would 
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say in regard to the existing pros- 
tration of trade in America. To 
anyone who had noticed carefully 
the progress of the country, it has 
for some time past been evident 
that the extension of its railroad 
enterprises was too rapid. The con- 
sequence has been a financial panic, 
very similar to that of 1847 in Eng- 
land. Many manufactories have 
been closed. There is wide-spread 
distress among the factory-hands 
and among artisans in general this 
winter. Of these classes we shall 
probably see a good many who have 
lately left this country, returning. 
The most will be made of such a 
movement by the Anti-Emigration 
party. Let not the agricultural 
labourers, however, be misled. 
These 25,000 miles of railroad 
which have been built in the past 
four years, and are mainly account- 
able for the financial confusion, 
must be good friends to them. 
Finally, we have great hopes that 
the deep-sea cables which have 
up to this time been used almost 
exclusively by the rich classes, 
and have effected principally an 
equalisation in profits and losses in 
trade, may, by lighter and cheaper 
construction, be made available for 
equalising all conditions ; so that 
the rich will not grow so rapidly 
and unwholesomely rich, and the 
poor will grow richer. We hope to 
see ten words sent across the At- 
lantic for a dollar—4s. 2d.—and 
those who know the horror that 
partially educated people have of 
writing a letter, and the way the 
uneducated will shirk the trouble of 
getting it written, will appreciate 
the difference to them of going to 
the nearest telegraph office, and 
getting the operator to tinkle the 
bell in their native village in Eng- 
land, and announce, ‘ Doing finely: 
bring father and mother ; more the 
better here.’ 
Joun W. Cross. 
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THE RESTORATION OF THE MOGHUL BUILDINGS 
AT AGRA. 


HE buildings within the fort of 
Akbar at Agra, and the Taj- 
Mehal, form an architectural group 
of unsurpassed beauty and interest. 
No creed possesses a place of wor- 
ship expressing a more exalted or 
purer spirit of devotion than the 
Moti Musjid. To its glittering 
white domes, crowned with gold, 
and its long, silent marble aisles, 
the opening line of Wordsworth’s 
sonnet has been applied, 


Quiet as a nun, breathless with adoration. 


Nor has human love ever raised a 
more beautiful memorial of its joy 
and sorrow than The dream in mar- 
ble, on the banks of the Jumna. 

It was my good fortune the other 
day to visit these buildings and the 
vast palaces of the fort in company 
with two gentlemen, to whose care 
the works of restoration have been 
entrusted by the Government of the 
North-Western Provinces ; and it 
occurred to me at the time,that some 
account of these noble works, and 
what was being done to preserve 
them, might not be uninteresting 
to a portion of the English public. 

The fort is a spacious building of 
red sandstone, with battlements 
nearly seventy feet in height, and 
about a mile and a half in circuit. 
It was built chiefly by Akbar, the 
grandson of Tamerlane the Tatar, 
and was, for a considerable time, 
the principal residence of this mo- 
narch. Crossing the moat, and pass- 
ing through the great barbican, 
known as the Delhi Gate, we arrive 
at an open square in front of the 
Diwan-i-Am, or public audience 
hall. To this square, doubtless, the 
public in former dayswere admitted, 
while high above in the open pavi- 
lion sat the Emperor, surrounded by 
his court. We read in Eastern 
tales of the king ‘sitting in the 
gate’ dispensing justice ; and here, 


to the entrance of the palace, would 
the Great Moghul come and settle, 
for the sake of effect, in a summary 
manner, a few cases, either of a ficti- 
tious description, or carefully se- 
lected for the opportunities they 
afforded of eliciting a theatrical 
display of justice. Here, too, would 
the young noblemen and military 
adventurers display their skill in 
arms and horsemanship before the 
court; and here would the great 
pageant of war be mimicked, and 
peaceful battles fought with more 
than the splendour of serious hosti- 
lities. 

The so-called gates of Somnath 
were formerly kept here, but have 
now been removed to another por- 
tion of the building. It will be 
remembered that they were said to 
have been those taken by Mahmoud 
of Ghuznee, in A.D. 877, from a cele- 
brated temple of the Brahmans at 
Pattan Somnath in Guzerat; and 
afterwards recovered by our victo- 
rious army from Cabul; giving 
Lord Ellenborough occasion to tell 
the Hindoos, in his famous procla- 
mation, that the injuries of a thou- 
sand years had been avenged. Un- 
fortunately, however, for the poetry 
of Lord Ellenborough’s proclama- 
tion, these gates, although very 
ancient, have never been nearer 
Somnath than they are at the pre- 
sent moment. While the gates of 
Somnath were of sandal-wood, these, 
by aid of the microscope, have been 
proved to be of mountain pine 
(deodar); and a casual observer can 
see that the carved designs are not 
Hindoo, but Mahomedan. Mr. 
Alexander—who has charge of the 
restoration, and whose antiquarian 
knowledge and enthusiasm, in addi- 
tion to his professional skill as an 
engineer, eminently fit him for the 
work—has had these gates, which 
were in the last stage of decay, 
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repaired; and he intends placing 
them with a number of other objects 
of interest in a room of the palace, 
to be set apart as a museum. 

To return to the Diwan-i-Am, I 
may mention that, although not so 
large as the great public reception 
rooms of some European sovereigns, 
it is still a very noble hall, 200 feet 
in length, and 75 in breadth. The 
roof is supported by forty pillars, 
which were bricked up in front at 
the Mutiny to form an armoury ; 
the open square in front being also 
closed to the public. It is only now, 
therefore, that the place, for many 
years, can be viewed in its original 
condition. Lord Ellenborough held 
a durbar here, seated on the throne 
of the Moghul Emperors; and it is 
not unlikely that in the ensuing cold 
season Lord Northbrook may here 
receive the tributary princes of 
Rajputana. 

Leaving the Diwan-i-Am, we pass 
into the palace gardens. On the 
left is seen a singularly beautiful 
marble cupola of a design almost 
purely European. Part of it had 
fallen, and it was the intention of 
Government to send it to Allahabad ; 
but this design was abandoned, and 
it has now been restored at a cost 
of 300]. Beyond the gardens we 
come to the Diwan-i-Khass, or pri- 
vate hall of audience. This is an 
exquisite chamber of white marble, 
divided into aisles by long lines of 
pillars of wonderful beauty. The 
marble is everywhere relieved by 
graceful floral designs, formed of 
countless blood-stones, agates, cor- 
nelians, lapis-lazuli, and other pre- 
cious stones, inlaid with marvellous 
art. This hall was rapidly falling 
into decay. But a new roof—an 
iron roof—(not perhaps quite in 
keeping with the rest of the build- 
ing, but sufficient to preserve it from 
decay), now covers it; and the 
whole has been thoroughly repaired 
at a cost of some 2,000]. We now 


pass up to the Summan Boorj, over- 
looking and commanding a splendid 
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view of the Jumna. Here, huge 
blocks of Jeypore marble are lying 
about, and growing into shape in 
the hands of native artizans, work- 
ing with tools of the most primitive 
appearance. We seem to be at the 
building of the palace. There is 
nothing to remind us of modern 
times. Boats of grotesque shape, 
laden with corn, are floating lazily 
down on the bosom of the river. At 
the neighbouring ghats, pious 
Hindoos are bathing in the sacred 
waters, or, seated on little platforms, 
a yard or two from shore, are mum- 
bling their prayers. Beside me is 
a Musulman stonecutter, placing his 
forehead on the earth as he repeats 
the name of Allah in his noon devo- 
tions. High overhead ‘sailing on 
sleeping wings’ the Indian kite 
whistles that sad air of his, which 
once heard can never be forgotten. 
There is neither sight nor sound to 
remind me that I am in the nine- 
teenth century, and that Akbar has 
been sleeping in his grave more than 
three hundred years. But the 
workmen busy around me are not 
the servants of Akbar, but are em- 
ployed by Sir William Muir, one of 
the satraps of Akbar’s successor, 
Lord Northbrook. They are re- 
storing the Summan Boorj, a de- 
lightful little marble summer house; 
to which the ladies of the court had 
access. I dare say they would come 
and sit here of a summer evening to 
enjoy the breeze from the river, and 
watch the swallows darting down 
madly from the eaves to skim the 
surface of the water. It must have 
been a charming little retreat. It 
is an octagonal room, built on one 
of the bastions of the fort, and is 
surmounted by a cupola with a 
gilded dome. Its white marble walls 
are everywhere inlaid in the richest 
style of Florentine mosaic. Geo- 
metric designs, plain borders, and 
wreaths of flowers, wrought in 
coloured marbles, jasper, onyx, cor- 
nelian, carbuncles, malachite, and 
lapis lazuli, adorn every part. 

I2 


il4 


Here that Jehan would have sat, 
onbe along the stream of the Jum- 
ave watched the erection of 

the Taj-Mehal; or played on the 
marble chequered floor outside the 
game of ‘puchesse’ (a kind of chess) 
with his women. And the boat- 
men, floating lazily down, might 
have heard now and then, snatches 
of Persian song proceeding from 
yon little tower high up in the great 
moonlit imperial “palace. The re- 
storation of this portion of the pa- 
lace will also cost, it is estimated, 
2,000l. Leaving this charming little 
summer drawing-room, we may take 
a peep at the harem bath- -room. It 
is a large, dimly-lighted chamber, 
covered with paintings and mirrors, 
in which many a lovely female form 
has doubtless been reflected. The wa- 
ter as it enters is made to fall in cas- 
cades over rows of lamps, to which, 
when we add groups of dripping 
Nereids, we form a tout ensemble 
that almost equals the transforma- 
tion scene of a pantomime. We 
now proceed to the Khass Mehal, or 
private drawing-room. It is com- 
posed of two courts, the inner and 
outer; the former profusely deco- 
rated with painting and gilding, 
and having windowsof marble trellis, 
and panels of white marble, thin to 
transparency, overlooking the river. 
The roof of this the Gov ernment is 
now restoring, at a cost of 1,000l. 
From the Khass Mehal we proceed 
through a passage and courtyard to 
the private apartments of the Em- 
peror. These are of plain red sand- 
stone. Here died Shahjehan, whose 
palace I have now finished describ- 
ing, in virtual captivity to his son. 
The palace of Jehangir stands 
alongside that of hisson. It is dis- 
tinctly Hindoo in character, and 
has now fallen into a state of utter 
dilapidation. We here find the 
designs of wooden buildings slav- 
ishly imitated in stone, stone beams 
and stone lintels. There are few 
arches. The roof is generally sup- 
ported on massive struts of red sand- 
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stone, carved with dragons. It was 
here, in one of the private apart- 
ments, that the Emperor met, for 
the second time, Noor Jehan. When 
they first met she was betrothed to 
a nobleman, but Jehangir having 
procured his death, brought the 
beautiful bride to Agra, and after 
having kept her here in the palace 
for four years without seeing her, 
married her, and gave her a share 
in the government of the empire. 
Both palaces abound in secret pas- 
sages. All the public chambers are 
connected with the harem by corri- 
dors opening on little platforms, 
where, as in the House of Commons, 
protected by a grille—here, how- 
ever, of stone—from the vulgar 
gaze, the ladies of the court could 
witness the great pageants of State. 
Even the outer courtyard is thus 
connected by a long passage with 
the seraglio. There is a passage 
terminating in a little chamber se- 
parated by a stone screen from the 
outer world, where pretty maids-of- 
honour and imperial concubines 
higgled with the cloth merchants 
of Delhi and Cashmere for shawls 
and brocades. Near this corner is 
the Nagina Musjid, a small oratory 
for the women, approached by 
winding staircases and latticed cor- 
ridors; but from what one cau 
learn of Indian ladies, it was pre- 
sumably little used. 

It is hardly within the scope of 
this article to describe the Moti 
Musjid, as it is in need of no repair. 
It stands as perfect as the day when 
the scaffoldings were removed, and 
the sculptors turned to gaze on their 
completed work. But, as the old 
approach to it has been opened up, 
and the difficulty of obtaming access 
to it, which formerly existed, has 
been removed, I may say a few 
words about it, as being in- 
directly connected with the restora- 
tion. A distant view of it presents 
three domes, ‘ seen like silvery bub- 
bles which have rested a moment 
on its walls, and which the next 
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breeze willsweep away.’ Entering, 
you find yourself in a spacious en- 
closure of white marble, beyond 
which a step or two takes you into 
the Mosque proper, a broad pavilion 
of several aisles, separated by rows 
ef columns which support the roof. 
Everything is the purest white 
marble—floor, pillars, roof. You 
can see nothing else—glittering, 
polished marble everywhere. It is 
142 feet long by 56 feet deep; but 
the pillars, revealing the perspective, 
and the uniformity of colour, pre- 
serving the line of vision from in- 
terruption, heighten the effect, It 
is not its size, however, but the 
wonderful perfection of its propor- 
tions, and the marvellous combina- 
tion of simplicity and grace, that 
strike every beholder. When I first 
saw it I felt quite overwhelmed 
with delight and surprise. I had 
never been so struck by any build- 
ing, not even by the Taj. In the 
Moti Musjid nothing calls for your 
wonder or admiration but the true 
architectural beauties; whereas, in 
the Taj, one might be overcome 
alone by the great evidences of 
human labour, and by the vast 
wealth of gems and marble. Mr. 
Bayard Taylor says of this ex- 
quisite temple: ‘To my eye it is 
absolutely perfect. While its ar- 
chitecture is the purest Saracenic, 
which some suppose cannot exist 
without ornament, it has’ the se- 
vere simplicity of Doric art. It 
has in fact nothing which can be 
properly called ornament. It is a 
sanctuary so pure and stainless, re- 
vealing soexalted a spirit of worship, 
that I felt humbled, as a Christian, 
to think that our noble religion has 
never inspired its architects to sur- 
pass this temple to God and Ma- 
hommed.’ During the Mutiny this 
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mosque was used as a hospital, 
but came out of the ordeal un- 
scathed. Even the British soldier 
refrained from injuring it, either by 
recording his valuable signature on 
its walls, or chipping off fragments 
to preserve as relics. It has escaped 
the perils of war and weather, and 
now stands as perfect and lovely as 
the day on which it was completed 
—still true to its name, ‘ The Pearl 
of Mosques.’ 

I do not propose to enter here in- 
to any description of the Taj-Mehal. 
This marvellous tomb is, either from 
pencil or pen, a familiar object to 
all. I shall only conclude with a 
word as to the repairs it is about 
to undergo. During the Mutiny a 
great number of the precious stones 
with which it is inlaid, were 
picked out with pen-knives and 
other sharp instruments. When 
peace was restored, many of the 
wounds thus inflicted were closed 
with mortar and then painted to re- 
semble the absent gems. It would 
be difficult to conceive anything in 
worse taste than the design or exe- 
cution of this restorative work; and 
the Government of the North-West- 
ern Provinces have now instructed 
Mr. Alexander, acting in council 
with Mr. Keene—the author of a 
charming account of Agra, &c., the 
historian of the Moghul Empire— 
to restore the mosaic as far as pos- 
sible to its original integrity, and to 
regild the great ornament that 
crowns the dome; and for this 
purpose they have set aside a sum 
of 7,000l. 

The restoration of the grandest 
works of the former conquerors is a 
graceful and generous act, the effect 
of which will not be thrown away 
upon the people. 

G. R. A.-M. 
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SARK. 


By Wituam Forsytu, Q.C., LL.D. 


MONGST the Channel Islands 
by far the most interesting to 
our mind is Sark. No one who 
looks from the sea on its rock-bound 
coast, and sees before him only a 
lofty and apparently a desolate plat- 
form, with a solitary windmill on 
the highest point of the island, can 
form any idea of its hidden beauties, 
its retired dells, its exquisite coves 
and bays, its caves, its tunnels, and 
its creux. A flying visit in an ex- 
cursion steamer, with a crowd of 
tourists, when the traveller goes 
and returns on the same day, and 
devotes part of it to the necessary 
demands of lunch or dinner, is not 
the way to see Sark. She conceals 
her charms like a coy beauty, and 
reveals them only to those who will 
take the trouble to explore them. 
We had often heard of the wonders 
of her caves, and the treasures of 
marine zoology to be found in their 
deep recesses ; and being at Guern- 
sey we determined to avail our- 
selves of the opportunity of quietly 
and leisurely devoting two or three 
days to a ramble over the little 
islet. 

Sark lies opposite to St. Peter’s 
Port, the capital of Guernsey, due 
east, and is distant about six miles. 
Midway between them are the two 
islands of Herm and Jethou, divided 
by a dangerous channel, which it is 
only safe to take in fine weather 
and with a flowing tide. Herm is 


a mile and a half in length, and half 


a mile in breadth, abounding in 
rabbits, and famous for its beach 
of shells on the north side, which 
might rival the shelly shore of As- 
cension Island in the Atlantic. We 
saw before we left London an adver- 
tisement that Herm was to be sold by 
public auction, but we believe that 
it was bought in, and has since been 
disposed of by private contract. 
The owner will have a good house 


there, and live the lord of a popula- 
tion amounting to twenty or thirty 
souls. Jethou is still smaller—a 
mere molehill of an island—in 
which we think there is only one 
house ; and there is neither pier nor 
harbour, so that landing is always 
difficult, and sometimes dangerous. 
Like Herm, Jethou swarms with 
rabbits. A boatman told us that 
last year he made a contract with 
the owner of Herm for rabbits at 
10d. each, and took 7,000 over to 
Guernsey, where he sold them for 
11d. a piece, so that he cleared 
about 30l. by the bargain. 

We crossed from Guernsey to 
Sark in an open two-masted boat, 
belonging to William Purday, whose 
name we gladly recommend as that 
of an excellent seaman and tho- 
roughly good fellow. We had a fair 
breeze, but hardly enough of it, and 
taking the channel between Herm 
and Jethou made the passage to 
Sark in an hour and a half. We 
had to give a wide berth to the 
ugly rocks that guard the north 
end of the island, opposite those 
wonderful caves called Les Bou- 
tiques, of which we shall say more 
by-and-by. We landed at a place 
called Eperqueries, on the north- 
east side, having to get into a cockle- 
shell of a boat, for our two-masted 
lugger was too large to venture 
amongst the hidden rocks. Herea 
rough path leads winding up the 
cliff, and we reached the heathy 
summit, which reminded us of 
many parts of the west coast 
of Scotland, and then struck into 
the main road, which runs in a 
straight line on the top from north 
to south, the length of the whole 
island being little more than three 
miles, and the average breadth about 
a mile. There is not much to at- 
tract the eye on the surface. The 
fields and hedges and trees are very 
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like those in Guernsey or Jersey, 
and there are the same peculiarities, 
namely, that the fields have no gates, 
but only trunks of trees or logs of 
wood to bar the passage; and the 
cattle are always tethered by a rope 
fastened to a wooden or iron pin, 
which is driven into the ground by a 
mallet, and forms quite an occupa- 
tion for some of the maidens of 
the island. We may mention in 
passing that the breed of cows is 
the same in Alderney and Jersey, 
and they are invariably distin- 
guished from those of Guernsey by 
their black noses, while those of 
Guernsey are white. There is a 
penalty of sool. for bringing any 
foreign breed into Jersey, and we 
suppose the same prohibition exists 
in Alderney; but we did not visit 
that island, which it is not very 
easy to get away from if the weather 
becomes rough. We followed the 
Sark road, and went past the church 
and gate of the Seigneurie, of which 
we will speak hereafter. We then 
turned to the left and descended into 
a wooded dell, where lies snugly en- 
sconced amongst the trees the most 
comfortable little inn, called by the 
more ambitious name of ‘ Gavey’s 
Dixcart Hotel.’ There we took up 
our quarters and lived in clean 
rooms and on excellent fare. The 
charges were very moderate, in- 
cluding bed, breakfast, luncheon, 
and a table d’ héte dinner at 6 o’clock. 
There is one other inn in the island, 
called Bel Air, kept by Vaudin, 
which looked very clean, and is well 
spoken of, but it is not so prettily 
situated as the Dixcart Hotel. A post 
office lugger-boat sails every morn- 
ing early for Guernsey, and brings 
the letters in the afternoon, to- 
gether with supplies of provisions, 
so that there is always plenty to be 
had; and we need not say that 
there is abundance of fish. We saw 
amongst the books on the table in 
the sitting-room a Greek Odyssey, 
with an English prose translation, 
from which we correctly inferred 
that some collegians had chosen this 
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place for their vacation reading- 
party to study in. There is a charm- 
ing walk down Baker’s Valley to 
Dixcart Bay, with its stony beach 
walled in by lofty rocks. A large 
rock jutting into the sea, at high 
water shuts out the view on the 
right; but through this rock there 
is a tunnel formed by nature, and 
passing through it we come to 
another little cove, which is quite 
inaccessible from above, as the cliffs 
tower up almost perpendicularly. 
We have sat on the pebbly beach of 
Dixcart Bay by moonlight, and had 
we been poetical, we know no scene 
more likely to have inspired our 
muse. Happily, however, the only 
afflatus we felt was the soft breeze 
from the sea, and we were almost 
lulled to sleep by the sound of the 
waves rolling lazily along the shore— 


Raking the rounded flints which ages past 
Rolled by their rage, and shall for ages last. 


Sark is divided into two parts, 
Great and Little Sark, and the con- 
necting link between them is one of 
the wonders of the island. It is 
called La Coupée, and is a curious 
freak of nature. The sea on the 
eastern and western sides has here 
eaten into the land, so as to leave 
only a mere wall of earth and rock 
between the two divisions of the 
island, and this wall, which is 
broader at the base, narrows to- 
wards the top until there is left a 
space to walk upon which is just 
broad enough to admit a country 
cart, with no wall or balustrade to 
protect the traveller; and on each 
side there is a precipitous descent of 
rock for more than 100 feet, with 
the sea roaring like a hungry tiger 
for its prey. Not long ago the pas- 
sage was still narrower, and not 
more than three or four feet broad 
but the top has either been cut 
down or has crumbled away, so as to 
leave the width we have mentioned. 
Even now we should not like to 
cross it in a gale of wind; and a 
traveller we met at Sark told us 
that when he did so he crawled on 
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his hands and knees. It is about 
450 feet long. A story is told of a 
man who lived in Little Sark, and 
used, when he visited his friends in 
the northern or larger division of the 
island, to indulge in drinking until 
his legs became rather shaky. 
Knowing that he must pass along 
the Coupée, and fearful of his equi- 
librium, he was in the habit of try- 
ing first the experiment of walking 
backwards and forwards along a 
rusty old cannon which lay on the 
ground, and if he found himself 
steady enough to accomplish this 
feat without falling, he ventured to 
set off on his passage across the 
Coupée. Not very long ago another 
man, who was carrying a load of 
straw over it on a windy night, was 
blown away, and of course dashed 
to pieces. Even with its present 
increased breadth, we think it re- 
quires some little nerve to cross this 
natural bridge where there is no 
parapet, and hear the sea thunder- 
ing below. In Little Sark, at the 


southern extremity, on a declivity 


sloping down to the rocky shore, are 
les Mines, the monument of a min- 
ing failure some years ago. A 
vein of silver had been discovered 
in the rocks by a man shooting 
rabbits, and a company was formed 
to work it ; but what with the diffi- 
culty of drainage and other causes, 
the speculation was abandoned after 
a gallery had been driven three hun- 
dred feet under the sea, and ‘ Sark’s 
Hope’ has since been considered 
hopeless. It was melancholy to see 
the roofiess huts and ruined walls 
that had sheltered the miners, and 
one shuddered to look down a great 
yawning chasm which we suppose 
had been a shaft, although it was 
almost too irregular in shape to be 
the work of man. Not far off there 
is a curious shaft of Nature’s own 
forming called le Pét, which is by no 
means easy of access. You come to 
the side of the cliff and see what by 
courtesy is called a path, descending 
in zig-zag windings through heath 
and bracken and brushwood until it 
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dwindles to a mere thread, where a 
slip would be fatal. But the worst 
is to follow. The path suddenly 
becomes exceedingly steep, and we 
had some difficulty in getting down 
until we came to a vast round hole, 
separated from the shore by walls of 
rock, at the bottom of which is an 
arched tunnel, through which the 
sea rushes at high water, and fills a 
great part of the hole. When a 
storm is raging, it must be a grand 
sight to see the water seething and 
boiling in this gigantic pot. At low 
water it is possible to scramble down 
to the bottom; but we did not ven- 
ture, for we thought we had suffi- 
ciently risked life and limb in 
getting to the edge and looking 
down. But this is nothing of a pot 
compared with another called Le 
Creua Terrible, which seems to be 
fitly named ; but we believe its pro- 
per appellation is Le Creua Derrible 
—derrible being an old French word 
for a fallen mass of rock, which has 
very naturally been corrupted into 
terrible, This creue is in a field on 
the east side of Sark close to the 
shore, and absolutely without any 
kind of fence or barrier. It is a 
huge natural shaft, or chimney, of 
immense size, and perfectly round, 
opening out on a sloping declivity, 
with sides of vertical naked rock, 
and from the most elevated part of 
the rim fully 150 feet deep. It made 
one feel giddy to look down. At the 
bottom there are two tunnels com- 
municating with the shore, and 
through them the sea rushes when 
the tide flows. No power on earth 
could save anyone who was caught 
there at such a time. The spray is 
tossed up almost to the surface 
when the wind is high, and we can 
hardly conceive a more frightful 
sight than to watch the water boil- 
ing and roaring in the black crater. 
Instead of the fury of fire, there is 
the fury of water; and instead of 
jets of flame, white foam and spray. 
It is not very easy to understand 
how it has been formed, but most 
probably there has been some sinking 
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at the surface, and the sea, 
breaking in through the tunnels be- 
low, has gradually undermined the 
earth, and at last swept it away, 
leaving only the rocky sides that 
enclosed it. 

On the west side of the island, 
facing Guernsey, there is some grand 
scenery, or rather we should say 
that the whole of it is grand. There 
is the little island of Brechou or 
Isle des Marchands, separated from 
the main land of Sark by a narrow 
strait about eighty yards wide, called 
les Gouliots, where the tide runs 
furiously. The beetling rocks on 
each side frown upon each other, 
and at a little distance seem to 
close, and yet an English frigate in 
the French Revolutionary War, once 
when chased by two French ships 
of superior strength, passed safely 
through it. Her yards are said to 


have grazed the rocks on each side. 
The captain had got hold of a fish- 
erman, and told him he would 
drown him if he did not pilot the 


vessel through. Here also a large 
East-Indiaman was dashed to pieces 
some years ago; but indeed the 
name Isle des Marchands is supposed 
to have been given to the rock from 
the number of merchantmen that 
have been wrecked there. Opposite 
to it are the Gouliot caves, consisting 
of two vaulted chambers, out of 
which a number of fissures open : 
through these the sea flows when 
the tide rises, and they can be only 
visited at low water. In one cave 
where we took shelter from the rain 
the walls were covered with sea- 
anemones, black, green, and blue ; 
they cling to the rock with wonder- 
ful tenacity, soft and pulpy to the 
touch, and were just like half-mar- 
bles or breast-pins studding the 
sides of the cave in countless profu- 
sion. We never before were in such 
a perfect abode of the Nereids, and 
for aught we know those sea-nymphs 
use the anemones as jewels for their 
hair. 

To the south of these caves is the 
lovely Havre de Gosselin, a deeply in- 
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dented cove, with no semblance of a 
beach, where the fishermen dry their 
nets and place their lobster baskets 
on the rocks. To get down to it is 
not difficult nor dangerous by means 
of a zig-zag path, and the exquisite 
view well repays the trouble of the 
descentand the fatigue of theascent. 
On the heights above stands an 
obelisk of granite which commem- 
orates a sad catastrophe. One even- 
ing in October 1868 a party, con- 
sisting of Mr. Jeremiah Pilcher, two 
brothers named Giffard, and Dr. 
Gatehouse, accompanied by a boat- 
man named Renonuf, set off in an 
open boat to cross to Guernsey. 
They were warned that it was too 
late to start, and the sea was dan- 
gerous, but they determined to 
venture. None of them were after- 
wards seen alive, nor was it known 
forsome days that they had perished, 
for it was supposed that they had 
reached Guernsey in safety. The 
boat was found on the coast of 
France, and the body of Mr. Pilcher 
at the Isle of Wight; another body 
was cast ashore at Herm, but the 
three others were never found. The 
obelisk was erected by the widow 
of Mr. Pilcher, and it bears a touch- 
ing inscription, with the names of 
the sufferers. In March 1839, the 
then Seigneur of Sark, Mr. Le Pel- 
léy,a Jurat of the Courtof Guernsey, 
was drowned, with his boat’s crew, 
in sight of the inhabitants off the 
shore, just after he had embarked 
for Guernsey, being caught by a 
gale of wind. The present clergy- 
man of the island witnessed the 
catastrophe, and we were assured 
that he has never ventured on the 
water since. 

A little to the north of the Havre 
de Gosselin is the Moie de Mouton, 
boldly jutting out into the sea, and 
separated from the mainland by a 
narrow fissure, cleft as it were by a 
hatchet. The remains of a wall on 
each side of the abyss show that 
this mass of rock once formed part 
of the island, but by some convul- 
sion of nature it has been torn off, 
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and the sea rages between. There 
is a cave in it which is only acces- 
sible by a boat, and we did not visit 
it. On this rock, as there is some 
scanty herbage at the top, a few 
sheep are landed, and when the 
owner wants mutton he goes out in 
a boat and fires at one of the sheep, 
which if killed, rolls down the cliff 
into the sea and is picked up by the 
boat. Still farther to the north 
stand les Autelets, the Altars, two 
grand fantastic rocks, fit shrines for 
the worship of Neptune or AXolus, 
or whoever may be the King of 
Storms. A guide-book assures us 
that ‘at their base in chaotic con- 
fusion lie gigantic blocks of every 
shape and hue, their surface rounded 
by the action of the waves; and 
between them are pools tinged with 
red, green, and purple alge, and 
alive with mollusca and crustacea.’ 
They are the favourite haunts of the 
sea-gulls, more so than the ‘sea-gull 
chapel,’ on the east coast, which 
has the exact appearance of a low 
gable roof. It is hollow and can be 
visited at low water, but when the 
tide rises the water fills its dark 
recess, and no tourist or traveller 
can pay his orisons there. 

We are now going to speak of 
les Boutiques, of which, as we care- 
fully explored them, we shall give a 
more detaileddescription. Ourparty 
consisted of five—ourselves, Mr.and 
Mrs. B., their youthful son, and a 
capital guide named De Carteret, 
an historical name in the Channel 
Islands, and a man whom we can 
most conscientiously recommend to 
any one who wants a cicerone in 
Sark. The caves called the Bon- 
tiques lie at the extreme north-west 
point of the island, and to get to 
them, to say nothing of getting 
through them, is a work of no small 
difficulty. After walking over a 
barren upland at the top of the cliffs 
we came suddenly to a turn on the 
left, where we were told we must 
descend. But where and how? All 
we could see before us was an almost 
perpendicular descent with the sea 
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at the bottom. However, there was 
the sign af a path, but the weather 
had been wet and the stones were 
slippery, and altogether it seemed 
to be a very mauvais pas. When 
half-way down, Mrs. B., although 
one of the most dauntless climbers 
we ever knew, had enough of it and 
declined to go further; we therefore 
left her to await our return, and 
carefully picking our way, at last 
reached the bottom with the sea at 
our feet and lofty cliffs rising per- 
pendicularly above us on each side. 
It seemed to be a complete trap, 
—and where were the caves? On 
looking up towards the right we 
saw some twenty feet above us a 
large dark hole, and this was the 
entrance. To scramble up was no 
easy task, and when we reached the 
mouth we looked down into a dark 
abyss, in which were 


Crags, rocks, and knolls confusedly hurled, 
Like fragments of an earlier world. 


To get up, we have said, was no 
easy task, but it was almost as 
difficult to get down. And then we 
had to pick our way amongst the 
rocks and boulders in a state of 
twilight darkness, until we came to 
a mere fissure, which our guide 
told us led to the cave! So that 
we were only in the vestibule of the 
rock-hewn temple which we had 
come to visit. We ought to men- 
tion that in addition to ourselves we 
had with us a dog from the inn—half 
spaniel, half retriever, who answered 
to the name of Coie, and who ob- 
viously had never entered such an 
infernal place before, and by his 
howls and perplexity caused us con- 
siderable amusement. On we went, 
blundering through the dark fissure 
until we came to a cross tunnel 
communicating on the left hand 
with the sea, and by means of this 
we gained alittle more light. Right 
before us yawned a lofty cavern, 
which is fully more than a hundred 
yards long, and at the extremity we 
could see the glimmering of day. 
This was the cavern—the veritable 
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shop which gives les Boutiques their 
name, and if the pun may be excused 
we never intend to go ‘shopping’ 
there again. Our guide struck a 
light, and held a tallow candle in 
his hand; but the wind soon ex- 
tinguished it, and we had to prowl 
forward in the darkness. Huge 
stones, or rather rocks, constantly 
blocked the road, and round or over 
these we were obliged to grope 
our way, sometimes splashing into 
water left by the tide over shoe 
tops, or half way upto the knees, 
and expecting every moment to fall 
headlong into some deep pool or 
nasty hole. In the meantime Coie 
was howling piteously in our rear, 
and more than once our guide had 
to go back to lift the poor brute 
over some opposing obstacle which 
he had vainly endeavoured to climb. 
At last we reached the extremity 
of the tunnel through which we had 
been floundering, and had the open 
sea before us, with apparently no 
possible means of climbing up from 
the mouth of our prison, for the 
cliffs rose almost vertically on each 
side, and the distance between them 
was only a few feet. Here was a 
dilemma! If we waited for the 
rising of the tide we shouldinfallibly 
be drowned, for the sea rushes like 
a race-horse through the cave we 
had just traversed, and we had no 
inclination to turn back and en- 
counter the same difficulties again. 
Our guide told us that we could get 
up the cliff, and he went forward to 
try and find the least perilous ascent, 
comforting us with the assurance 
that if we did fall, in the way he 
was about to show us, we should 
be not so much injured as if we 
tried to climb by what seemed to be 
a shorter scramble. He disappeared 
for a short time behind a rock, and 
then called upon us to follow him. 
We then began to cling to ledges of 
rock, and put our feet on projecting 
knobs, and sometimes lying flat on 
the shelving surface, wriggled for- 
ward like toads in a slanting direc- 
tion upwards, until with infinite 
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difficulty we clambered to some 
sloping ground which led gradually 
to the summit. We think a cat 
might have been proud of the feat, 
and poor Coie would certainly have 
failed if he had not been pulled and 
hauled and shoved, piteously howl- 
ing all the while. We shall never 
forget how, as we emerged from the 
cave, and he came following us, his 
eyes glared like demon lights in the 
darkness, as if they belonged to the 
Evil One himself. 

A,very different scene is the 
Seigneurie in the middle of the 
Island, the residence of the Rev. 
Mr. Collings, the Lord of Sark. We 
walked through the grounds on our 
way from the Gouliot caves, and 
were charmed with their beauty. 


It is quite a little Paradise, lying 


like an oasis amidst flowers and 
plants and trees, which grow there 
in luxuriant profusion. The house 
is substantially built of stone in the 
Tudor style and covered with 
creepers. We never saw lovelier 
nor better kept gardens. The walls 
were loaded with fruit, peaches and 
nectarines and plums, and the par- 
terres were blazing with geraniums 
and myrtles and fuchsias. There 
is an old fish-pond which once be- 
longed to an ancient monastery, 
and shady walks lead down to the 
coast on the west. On a lawn near 
the house there isa miniature battery 
of guns, and amongst them a small 
brass cannon which bears the inscrip- 
tion Don dela Royne Elizabeth aw 
Seigneur de Sereqg, AD. 1573. 
Certainly, whoever wished for a re- 
treat from the world’s noise and 
turmoil, could not choose a more 
delightful spot. We heard that 
it may be bought, together with the 
whole island, but cannot vouch for 
the truth of this. 

Although we landed at the Eper- 
queries, which means ‘ Harvest of 
dried fish,’ this is not the place 
where the excursion steamer dis- 
embarks her passengers. That is 
at a fairy little harbour which has 
recently been constructed farther 
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south, and is called the Creux. To 
get to it from the land side you 
have the choice of two tunnels 
through the rock, one of which is as 
old as the seventeenth century, but 
the other was made a few years ago 
to give a more convenient access to 
the pier. In the tiny basin, com- 
pletely sheltered from the wind, lie 
the boats which take off the pas- 
sengers to and from the steamer, 
that is fastened to a buoy outside. 
Were it not for the tunnels it would 
be impossible to pass from the shore 
into the interior, as the lofty cliffs 
completely enclose the bay on all 
sides. Sark in fact is only ac- 
cessible at one or two points, and it 
may be said of her as truly as of 
Britannia that she 


. needs no bulwark, 
She wants no guarded steep: 


for Nature has thrown around her 
an impregnable barrier of rocks. 
A few years ago the Lords of the 
Admiralty intending to visit Sark 
were unable to find the landing 
place, and actually sailed past it, 
without seeing the tunnel—then 
only one—which indicated the pass- 
age from the shore. 

We do not profess to be natural- 
ists nor versed in marine zoology, 
but even a traveller ignorant like 
ourselves of such matters must be 
struck with the wealth of life—half 
vegetable and half animal—which 
he finds in the caves and fissures 
roofed with luxuriant ferns. There 
are sea anemones, and madrepores, 
and limpets, and carbuncles, and 
barnacles in profusion, and such 
seaweed as for size and beauty we 
never saw before. The colour of the 
sea is of the loveliest blue, now and 
then shading into green. As we 
waded through the pools of water 
in the dark recesses of les Boutiques 
we had an uncomfortable feeling 
that our leg might be seized by an 
Octopus or Devil-fish, such as is 
described by Victor Hugo in his 
Toilers of the Sea; but no such 
adventure happened, and we cannot 
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honestly say that we have ever se 
an octopus anywhere except in the 
Aquarium at the Crystal Palace. 

Opposite the east side the coast 
of France is plainly visible, and on 
a clear day you can see the tops of 
houses and the towers of Coutances 
Cathedral. Between lies the long 
low ridge of black rocks called the 
Paternosters, in which there are 
two fishermen’s huts—a ‘dreary 
storm-toil abode. The navigation 
of the Channel is so dangerous that 
few vessels attempt it unless driven 
there by stress of weather. 

The Channel Islands are said to 
owe the introduction of the Christian 
religion to a holy man named 
Maglorius, afterwards known as St. 
Magloire, who took up his abode in 
Sark, and first preached the Gospel 
to the Pagan inhabitants. 

One peculiarity in Sark, and in- 
deed all the Channel Islands, is, 
that there are no field-paths. But 
this is easily explained. There are 
no large proprietors, aud the lands 
are held in small lots by a great 
variety of owners. This, of course, 
is fatal to a right of way; for if 
leave were given to cross one field, 
the traveller would be stopped at 
the next by a different owner, 
and the law against trespass is 
severe. While we were in Sark, 
an amusing illustration of this oc- 
curred. A party of tourists, four 
gentlemen, and two young ladies, 
the daughters of a Church dig- 
nitary, unwittingly crossed a hedge, 
and each was called upon by a 
bailiff in the evening and asked to 
pay a fine of three livres tuwrnois, 
—equal, we believe, to fourpence. 
This polite request was disregarded, 
and the parties were cited to appear 
next day in the school-house before 
the court. The court consisted of 
three farmers, one of whom was 
the very man who owned the field 
where the trespass had been com- 
mitted! and who thus sat as judge 
in his own cause. The proceedings 
were in Norman-French, and com- 
menced with a prayer, after which 
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the court was declared to be con- 
stituted. One of the accused took 
a legal exception to the jurisdiction, 
but a blue document called an azar 
(we believe the summons) was read, 
and the plea was overruled. The 
two young ladies, being under age, 
were let off, and the bailiff was 
censured for summoning minors for 
trespass, but the rest were fined in 
some small sum each, which they 
never paid, threatening to appeal to 
the Royal Court of Guernsey; and 
one of them crossed from Sark after- 
wards in the same steamer as our- 
selves, a fugitive from justice. 

The Court of Sark consists of 
the Seneschal or his deputy, the 
prévot, and the greffier, who are 
all appointed by the Seigneur, and 
sworn in before the Royal Court 
of Guernsey. But besides this, 
there is another court, called the 
Court of Chefs Plaids, which makes 
ordinances for roads, rates, and 
police ; and it is composed of the 
same officers as the Court of Sark, 
together with the holders of the 
forty tenements into which the 
island has been immemorially di- 
vided. We saw more than one 
painted board on which it was 
stated that ‘the constables of Sark 
gave notice, that any person 
damaging la Coupée, or any of the 
walls of Sark, will be liable to pay 
@ penalty of 2/.’ 

The language of the Sarkois is a 
patois, but more than half of the 
inhabitants speak English, and all 
of them understand French. In 
Little Sark we were obliged to 
speak French. The men are better 
looking than the women, and are 
really a handsome race. There is 
one church, one Wesleyan chapel, 
and one windmill in the island. 

The Sunday is very strictly 
observed, and no one is allowed 
even to fish on that day under 
pain of a fine. We believe that 
there is such a thing as a prison, 
but it is so seldom used that 
when it was last wanted to lock 
up an offender, it was necessary 
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to send for a blacksmith to break 


open the lock, as the key could not 
be found. 


O! fortunati nimium sua si bona norint. 


In conclusion we will quote one 
or two passages from a letter in the 
Harleian Miscellany, written in 
April 1673, ‘from a gentleman in- 
habiting the Isle of Serke, to his 
friend. and kinsman in London,’ 
and cited in Tupper’s History. He 
says of Sark :— 


Yet Nature, as if she had here stored up 
some extraordinary treasure, seems to have 
been very solicitous to renderit impregnable; 
being on every side surrounded with vast 
rocks and mighty cliffs, whose craggy tops, 
braving the clouds with their stupendous 
height, bid defiance to all that shall dream 
of forcing an entrance. Two only ascents 
or passages there are into it; the first, 
where all goods and commodities are re- 
ceived, called La Soguien ... the other 
is La Fricherée (Eperqueries), where only 
passengers can land, climbing up a rock by 
certain steps or stairs cut therein, to a vast 
height, and somewhat dangerously ; nor is 
it possible for above one person to come up 
at once. . . . For belly timber our three 
staple commodities are fish, fowl, and rab- 
bits. . . . Ifall this rich fare will not con- 
tent you, we have a most excellent pottage 
made of milk, bacon, coleworts, mackerel, 
and gooseberries! boiled together all to 
pieces, which our mode is to eat, not with 
the ceremony of a spoon, but the more 
beastly way of a great piece of bread 
furiously plying between your mouth and 
the kettle. Both sexes on festivals wear 
large ruffs, and the women, instead of hats or 
hoods, truss up their hair, the more genteel 
sort in a kind of cabbage-net [anticipation 
of the chignon !]; those of meaner fortunes 
in a piece of linen, perhaps anold dishclout 
turned out of service, or the fag-end of a 
table-cloth that has escaped the persecution 
of washing ever since the Reformation. .. . 
All this, though you read it not till Michael- 
mas, was told you at Serke, this first day of 
April, 0. S., 1673. 

We will only add that when we 
left Sark and crossed over to Guern- 
sey, we met floating on the waves 
the dead body of a seaman or 
fisherman, with the head down- 
wards; and it was suggestive of 
the perils of the navigation amidst 
those rocks, and tides, and currents, 
which guard Sark in its lonely 
solitude upon the deep. 
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THE ASHANTEE WAR UNNECESSARY AND UNJUST. 


HETHER it is of any use 

to preach to this genera- 

tion of Englishmen on Foreign 
Affairs of any kind whatever, may 
be doubtful; that it is the duty of 
those who take any interest in the 
future of their country to preach 
upon them is only the more cer- 
tain. For, indeed, there never was 
a time when the ordinary English- 
man was so thoroughly convinced 
that there are no Foreign Affairs, or 
when Parliament was so thoroughly 
indisposed and incompetent to un- 
derstand them: so that any single 
man who will be at the pains of 
wading through blue-books with a 
mere honest purpose of arriving at 
the truth on any one given subject 
in this department, is likely to rise 
with well-nigh a monopoly of that 
subject. Were it otherwise, the 
events now about to be related 
could never have occurred; for had 
there existed any number of English- 
men properly informed of those 
events, the proceedings of the men 
responsible for them would have 
been checked by a storm of ridicule, 
if not of indignation, before they 
had led their country into an unjust 
and unnecessary war. It is a 
humiliating history, yet it will not 
have been recorded in vain if it 
should lead but one or two of those 
who read it to reflect on the causes 
which have brought it about, causes 
which are still working dire effects, 
and which, if not suppressed, will 
bring this country to a shameful end. 
The Ashantee war originated in 
the Straits of Malacca. Strange as 
this may sound, it is true. The 
Straits of Malacca, as a glance at 
the map will show, are the gate of 
commerce between Europe and the 
China Seas; and in the days when 
England still had statesmen, it was 
regarded and treated as an object 
of great importance to make sure 
that that gate should never be shut 


upon our trade, whether in peace or 
inwar. This was secured by taking 
possession of Penang, of Singapore 
(the ancient.capital of Malay), and 
of other commanding spots on the 
north-eastern side of the Straits, 
and by making a defensive alliance 
with the Mohammedan Sultan of 
Acheen, who ruled on the opposite 
island of Sumatra; so that while one 
side of the Straits was in our 
own hands, the other was in the 
hands of our dependant and ally. 
All this was effected in 1819; and 
it was held to be a great triumph 
over the Dutch, with whom we 
had been disputing supremacy in 
those seas for two hundred years, 
inasmuch as it gave us full, com- 
plete, and exclusive control ‘of the 
Straits. This control endowed us 
with no increased power of aggres- 
sion ; it merely enabled us to resist 
aggression. The real England is 
not this little island, but the thou- 
sands of ships that fly her flag on 
the seas of the world; and the 
Power that can stand and stop them 
at a gateway through which they 
must pass if they are to pass at 
all, has its finger on England’s 
windpipe. We live by commerce 
alone ; if our commerce is stopped, 
we cease to live ;{and for this reason 
the power of securing a free passage 
to our vessels at all times, and 
under all circumstances, through 
the Straits of Malacca, is one, to 
us, of the first importance. That 
we should ever have consented to 
give up this power seems most 
extraordinary. That we should 
consent to give it to Holland ata 
time when, as is now the case, that 
little State has fallen under the 
thumb of Prussia, is incredible. 
Yet it is the fact. And the consi- 
deration we have received in return 
for this dangerous concession—how 
dangerous we shall one day dis- 
cover—is the Ashantee War. 
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In order to make good this asser- 
tion, we must turn to the Gold 
Coast, which the English and the 
Dutch have divided between them- 
selves, the English taking all to 
the east of Cape Coast Castle, the 
Dutch all to the west of it. It is 
important to remark here that 
neither nation claimed the full and 
absolute domain and empire of the 
territories in which they had esta- 
blished themselves; they merely 
assumed to exercise a ‘Protectorate’ 
over the various tribes and nations 
inhabiting those territories, leaving 
to them their laws (even the laws 
maintaining domestic slavery), their 
customs, and their kings, and treat- 
ing with these latter, not as with 
subjects, but as with allies. That 
this situation was a confused and a 
dangerous one is true, but it exist- 
ed; and neither England nor Hol- 
land had any power to act outside 
of its limits. Both nations were 
there as the accepted protectors of 
the tribes ; if not aceepted by them, 
they had no place there at all. To 
use the language of the publicists, 
they had neither the ‘high domain’ 
nor the ‘eminent domain’ of the 
country, but only the ‘useful domain’ 
in certain spots where they had erect- 
ed forts and factories ; and a very 
material point is that at one part of 
the Gold Coast, namely, at the town 
of Elmina, the King of Ashantee 
held precisely and absolutely the 
same position as the Dutch. He 
had there the useful domain; for 
from time immemorial the Elminas 
had been his allies, or under his 
suzerainty ; from time immemorial 
the fact had been recognised by the 
payment of a yearly tribute of 8ol., 
and the Dutch themselves had 
recognised it, by continuing the pay- 
ment of that tribute when Elmina 
became part of their protectorate. 
So that the situation was this,—a 
limited authority exercised by the 
Dutch and the English over the 
tribes of their respective parts of the 
coast, deriving all its force from its 
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acceptance by those tribes; and 
at the same time the concurrent 
existence in the particular case of 
the Elminas of a similar kind of 
authority exercised by the King of 
Ashantee. 

From this it must be manifest 
that the Dutch had no sort of right, 
or pretence to a right, to sell the 
territory and tribes of their protec- 
torate to any other Power: for they 
did not possess them, and least of 
all did they possess Elmina. If 
there were a right to sell that any- 
where, the right of the King of 
Ashantee, recognised by them as it 
was, was anterior and superior to 
theirs; and even if that were dis- 
posed of, there remained the right 
of the Elminas themselves to choose 
their own protector. Well, all the 
rights that did exist have been dis- 
regarded, by England no less than 
by Holland, aud that with a perfect 
knowledge of them; while all the 
rights that did not exist have been 
treated as though they were un- 
questionable and indisputable. In 
1869 this proposal was made, that 
England should withdraw her op- 
position to the establishment of the 
Dutch on the northern and eastern 
sides of the Island of Sumatra, and 
should abandon her ally the Sultan 
of Acheen to their aggression, and 
that in exchange she should receive 
a cession of the Dutch territories on 
the Gold Coast. In other words, 
England was asked to give up the 
control of the Straits of Malacca to 
Holland, which in course of time 
must mean Prussia, in exchange for 
a cession of territory which there 
existed no right to cede! That such 
a proposal should ever have been 
so much as seriously entertained 
by an English Minister is a lamenta- 
ble proof of our want of statesmen ; 
that it should not have been dis- 
covered and stopped in time is 
an equally lamentable proof of 
the ignorance in which Parliament 
allows itself to be kept, and of its 
utter incapacity for controlling the 
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conduct of Foreign Affairs. The pro- 
posal was not only entertained, 
however, it was accepted; yet not 
as it would seem without some 
shame ; for although the convention 
with respect to the Gold Coast has 
been published, the Foreign Office 
has, up to this day, never given us 
an opportunity of seeing that treaty 
with respect to Sumatra, which was 
the consideration given for it. Is it 
honest, or is it not rather like the 
act of those who have a set purpose 
of deception, to publish as their 
account of a bargain the instrument 
which sets forth what England is 
to receive, and to withhold that 
which sets forth what she is to give? 
If it be pretended that the Straits of 
Malacca are unimportant, and that 
the control of them is of no conse- 
quence, we reply, that sucha pretence 
is an insult to the understanding of 
those to whom it is addressed. 
Yet, although Lord Granville and 
the Foreign Office have not dared 
to give us the instrument by which 
this unholy bargain was made, they 
have had the effrontery to publish 
correspondence which is a shameful 
confession of the abandonment of 
Acheen, and of the contempt they 
feel for the faith of treaties. When 
first attacked by the Dutch, the 
Sultan appealed to his old friends 
the English, and claimed the pro- 
tection against aggression to which 
the treaty of 1819 entitled him. The 
reply made to that appeal by Lord 
Granville through Lord Enfield on 
July 15, 1873, is about the most 
shameless document ever printed. 
The treaty is not disputed, but the 
Sultan is told that he cannot claim 
the protection which it bound Eng- 
land to afford to him because Eng- 
land had subsequently ‘entered into 
a treaty with the Netherlands entire- 
ly inconsistent with it,’ and because 
she had not ‘ uninterruptedly ob- 
served it.’ To pretend that 
the insufficient observance of a 
treaty by one of the parties to it 
dissolves that treaty, and releases 
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the defaulter from the engagements 
made by it, must be shocking to all 
who retain any sense of law. Lord 
Enfield, indeed, does not venture to 
say that the treaty is dissolved, but 
he declares that England will not 
fulfil her engagements under it. 
And he cynically imtimates that 
the Sultan of Acheen has brought 
upon himself the ‘ displeasure,’ or 
to speak plainly, the aggression 
of Holland, by ‘ misgovernment.’ 
Surely no commentary can be ne- 
cessary on such conduct as this. 
Let us, however, look at the mat- 
ter from another side. The mission 
of England on the Gold Coast, her 
sole object in seeking any footing 
there, has been and is, as we are 
repeatedly told in the despatches, 
to ‘ promote commerce and civilisa- 
tion.’ Now the Ashantees are not 
so far very anxious for civilisation, 
—possibly because they cannot see 
any certainty of progress from its 
present form of rum and gunpowder 
to the blessings of cheap newspapers 
and partisan government ; but they 
are, and always have been, keenly 
alive to the advantages of commerce. 
To obtain and to retain the power 
of trading with the outer world has 
ever been their foremost desire, 
‘inasmuch,’ says their King Coffee 
Calcallie, ‘as waris a doubtful career, 
but trade, which is the best support 
of nations and the principal care of 
the wisest, should be well and uni- 
versally established.’ The Ashantees, 
however, are an inland people. Be- 
tween them and the coast there live 
the various tribes of the Protecto- 
rates, who, as Mr. Pope Hennessy 
says, are ‘jealous of the Ashantees 
having direct access to the coast, as 
when this is not practicable they have 
the advantage of acting as middle- 
men,’ or in other words, of levying 
an enormous black-mail on all the 
trade passing through their hands. 
So also Messrs. Forster and Smith 
assure Lord Kimberley that ‘the 
Ashantee question now is simply 
that of the resolution of the Fantees 
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to prevent the Ashantees from going 
direct to Cape Coast, and to compel 
them to buy European goods second- 
hand of the Faniees between Ashan- 
tee and the coast.’ It is quite clear, 
indeed, that the one object of the 
Ashantee policy was to obtain direct 
access to the sea. And in Elmina 
alone did they obtain it; for alone, 
of all the coast tribes, the Elminas 
were their friends and tributaries. 
What, then, was the business of 
England with her mission to ‘ pro- 
mote commerce?’ Manifestly to 
befriend the Ashantees, to stand 
between them and the exactions of 
the coast tribes, and to secure to them 
at least the one outlet they had 
always possessed for their trade. 
We shall see that it is exactly the 
contrary that was done. 

Here the question may perhaps 
be raised by some simple-minded 
person, how did England promote 
commerce on that part of the coast 
where her Protectorate was already 
established ? The answer is—by 
building custom-houses and levying 
duties on thatcommerce. Not light, 
duties either, but heavy ; and duties 
increased every few years as the 
desire to ‘ promote’ became stronger. 
Previously to 1867 an ad valorem 
duty of two per cent. only was taken 
on all imports; but as that was 
manifestly an insufficient encourage- 
ment to trade, a much higher specific 
scale was established in 1868 ; thus, 
wines, ale and beer, per gallon, 6d. ; 
spirits, per gallon, 6d. ; tobacco, per 
pound, rd.; gunpowder, per pound, 
1d.; and fire-arms, each, 1s. In 
1872, the duty on spirits was 
doubled, and in the present year 
the last sacrifice has been made to 
the promotion of trade by raising 
the spirit duties from 1s. to 28. 6d. 
per gallon, the duty on gunpowder 
from 1d, to 6d. per pound, and that 
on fire-arms from 1s. to 2s. each; 
while on all other goods an «d 
valorem duty (since repealed for 
informality, however) was levied of 
no less than ten per cent. The 
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effect of all this was that the customs 
which, in 1867 yielded 4,1381.8s.1d., 
gave in 1868, 9,846/. 13s. 84d., in 
1869, 17,2561. 15s. 8d., in 1870, 
20,2721. 1s. 93d., or nearly five times 
as much as in 1867, while the value 
of the imports on which they were 
levied (as far as can be gathered 
from the irreconcilable figures of 
various official returns) scarcely 
varied at all. Meantime in the Dutch 
Protectorate no customs duties 
existed whatever, so that the melan- 
choly spectacle was presented of 
Dutchmen respecting commerce by 
admitting it free, and of English- 
men promoting it by heavy and 
increasing taxation. 

Such was the state of matters 
when it first began to be whispered 
abroad on the Gold Coast that the 
Dutch were negotiating with a 
view to hand over their Protectorate 
to the English. In this matter it 
cannot be pretended that England 
and Holland alone were interested ; 
the wildest diplomatist would not 
assume to protocolise away na- 
tions admittedly independent with- 
out consulting them; even that 
sapient Swiss banker, Mr. Staempfli, 
who believes that there is no such 
thing as international law, would 
hesitate at this. The parties then to 
be consulted were, first, the natives 
it was proposed to transfer ; 
secondly, the King of Ashantee, 
whose rights and position in Elmina 
it was impossible not to touch in 
effecting the transfer. To both, it 
was a matter of the utmost conse- 
quence—of vital consequence as re- 
gards that commerce which it is 
England’s mission to promote. For 
the Coast tribes the transferinvolved 
the enormous extra charge on their 
trade of the English customs duties; 
for the King of Ashantee it involved 
this and something more, namely, 
the loss of free access to the sea at 
Elmina and the submission to the 
exactions of the tribes lying between 
his country and the seaports. For 
it is to be remarked that the tribes 
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‘ protected ’ by England, and notably 
the Fantees, were the great sinners 
in that respect, and the traditional 
enemies of Ashantee; indeed, in 
1870, at the very time the negotia- 
tions were proceeding between Lon- 
don and the Hague, Fantee was ac- 
tually at war, both with Ashantee 
and withElmina. With regard tothe 
sovereignty of the King of Ashantee 
over the latter town, it was early 
decided that England could not con- 
tinue to recognise it as the Dutch 
had done, or continue to pay the 
8ol. tribute, unless it were admitted 
not to be a tribute. Nowit isclear 
from Administrator Ussher’s des- 
patch of July 6, 1871, that this 
payment was valued by King Coffee 
‘ not for its amount, which is paltry 
to a man of his wealth,’ but only for 
its significance as a ‘tribute or re- 
cognition of fealty ;’ or in other 
words, as a recognition of his right 
to access to the sea at Elmina. We 
repeat, then, that the interests of 
the Coast tribes and of the King of 
Ashantee being so deeply involved, 
it was essential, not less from con- 
siderations of justice than from re- 
gard to the interests of England, 
that their consent should be obtained 
before the transfer was accepted. 
That consent never was obtained. On 
the contrary, every kind of protest 
was made against the transfer, both 
by King Coffee and by most of the 
other tribes proposed to be trans- 
ferred, including the Elminas. King 
Coffee wrote on November 24, 1870, 
‘I hope your Excellency will not 
include Elmina in the change, for it 
is mine by right;’ and again, on 
May 20, 1871: ‘ From the ancient 
up to this time, Elmina Castle 
is mine, and living with them as 
friends, and they also paid yearly 
tribute to me ; but as having under- 
stood that it going in exchange to 
be under your Excellency’s protec- 
tion, I do not understand.’ So also 
the King and chiefs of Elmina, de- 
clared in a solemn palaver, held on 
December 19, 1870, ‘on no account 
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will we become English; and if 
Governor Ussher has ordered Mr. 
Bartels only to tell us that, he had 
better hold his peace. The Elminas 
will serve under the Dutch flag, but 
no other. We have suffered so 
much from the exchange of territory 
that we are tired and exhausted, 
Surely a man can be sold only 
once.’ 

A great deal is said in the course 
of the correspondence of the ‘ad. 
vantages’ which the English pro- 
tectorate would bring to the ceded 
territories ; but it is not easy to dis- 
cover what these advantages were. 
The Elminas, who uumber some 
15,000, are the most important of 
the tribes in those territories, and 
Mr. Bartels (who had been sent to 
reconcile them to the change of flag) 
told the chiefs that the English 
Governor they were asked to receive 
would afford them protection from 
‘further molestation on the part of 
the marauding Fantees.’ Upon this 
the King asked the meaning of the 
word ‘protection, to which Mr. 
Bartels replied ‘that robbery, pil- 
our 
people have suffered at the hands of 
the Fantees be put down, if neces- 
sary with a high hand and by force.’ 
Lord Kimberley, however, no sooner 
learnt this than he wrote on Febru- 
ary 28, 1871: ‘I regret that Mr. 
Bartels should have stated at the 
meeting that violence on the part 
of the Fantees would be put down 
if necessary with a high hand and 
by force. Such a promise would be 
entirely inconsistent with the posi- 
tion which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment occupy towards the protected 
tribes. I have to request that you 
will take steps to make it clear that 
Her Majesty’s Government can enter 
into no such engagement.’ So that 
the protection offered to the El- 
mina’s against their only enemies, 
the Fantees, was no protection at 
all, and the advantages of cession 
to theElminas mustbe found purely 
and solely in the establishment of 
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custom-houses and the cessation of 
their ancient relations with their 
allies of Ashantee. What wonder 
if under these circumstances they 
disclosed so strong a repugnance to 
being protected P 

This state of things Adminis- 
trator Ussher naturally brought to 
the knowledge of the English Go- 
vernment. Writing on December 16, 
1870, he declared it as his opinion 
that ‘the Ashantee monarch had 
certain claims over Elmina’ and 
that the explanations afforded with 
regard to them by the local Dutch 
Governor, Colonel Nagtglas, were 
‘not satisfactory ;’ and he warned 
the Government, professing himself 
‘very uneasy on this point’ that, 
‘an unsatisfactory settlement might 
again involve us in atroublesome 
and protracted war with Ashantee.’ 
The Government, therefore, was 
well aware of the risk it would 
ran in leaving the matter of the 
tribute and of the claims it re- 
presented unsettled, and there 
were only two proper courses 
open; either to admit the tribute 
and to continue its payment on the 
same footing as the Dutch, or else 
to procure a renunciation of it by 
the Ashantee King. The best course 
would probably have been the 
former, but the Government chose 
the latter, for which if it were really 
pursued to the end there is no doubt 
much to be said. There was how- 
ever another difficulty, equally re- 
quiring to be dealt with before a 
transfer of the territory could be 
safely effected. This was the presence 
in the territories proposed to be 
ceded of Atjiempon, the King of 
Ashantee’s uncle, a notorious and 
Savage prince, who appears to feel 
more than the usual hatred of his 
countrymen for the Fantees, and 
who was notoriously staying in the 
Dutch territories for the purpose of 
fomenting quarrels between the 
local kings, and of encouraging re- 
sistance to the transfer. To per- 
suade him to return to his country 
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seemed to be impossible; to expel 
him from the territories by force 
was a very delicate operation to 
perform, certain as it was to aggra- 
vate the other difficulties with Ash- 
antee. And here we beg particular 
attention to what follows, which if 
anything can convict, convicts Lord 
Granville and Admiral Harris, the 
English Minister at the Hague, ofa 
neglect and violation of duty, as pal- 
pable in themselves and as serious in 
their results as can well be conceived. 
On February 3, 1871, the conven- 
tion of transfer not having then 
been signed, and Lord Kimberley 
being in possession of the grave in- 
formation we have cited, he caused 
a letter to be written to the Under- 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, as 
follows :—‘ Lord Kimberley con- 
siders itnecessary, before proceeding 
further with the Convention, that 
the Dutch Government should pro- 
cure by such means as they think 
fit the renunciation of the claim of 
the King of Ashantee to Elmina, 
else this Government may find itself 
involved in a war with the Ash- 
antees,’ and further, ‘Thedocuments 
transmitted by Sir A. Kennedy, 
prove the absolute necessity that 
the Dutch Government should, be- 
fore the completion of the trans- 
fer, remove the Ashantee Chief 
Atjiempon and his followers from 
the Elmina country.’ Both these 
requirements were dictated by the 
commonest prudence, which equally 
indicated that as Lord Kimberley 
suggested, they should be complied 
with before concluding the Conven- 
tion. Accordingly Lord Granville 
on February 11, 1871, enclosing 
a copy of Lord Kimberley’s letter, 
directed Admiral Harris ‘ tospeak in 
this sense to Baron Gericke.’ It may 
be supposed -that Admiral Harris 
thereupon procured, or endeavoured 
to procure, from the Dutch Go- 
vernment the compliance with these 
‘necessary’ requirements. He did 
nothing of the kind. Instead of 
‘speaking in that sense,’ he wrote 
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to Baron Gericke merely a request 
to ‘furnish the details respecting 
this payment to which the King of 
Ashantee attaches such an extrava- 
gant significance,’ and did not, so far 
as his published letter shows, mention 
Atjiempon at all! This is incre- 
dible, but it is true. And what is 
equally incredible and equally true 
is that Lord Granville, on being in- 
formed by Admiral Harris that he 
had so violated his duty as to do 
something quite different from that 
he had been instructed to do, 
neither censured the act nor made 
any remark upon it, but wrote 
airily to the Colonial Office, through 
Lord Enfield, ‘ there can be no doubt 
but that the title of the Netherlands 
Government to the forts proposed 
to be ceded to this country is un- 
questionable.’ Possibly Lord Kim- 
berley may have felt himself unable 
to dispute a point with Lord Gran- 
ville ; but this dilemmastill remains 
for both of them, that after having 
declared the compliance with cer- 
tain requirements to be an indispen- 
sable preliminary to the conclusion 
of the Convention, they gave up those 
requirements, without having ob- 
tained any kind or degree of satis- 
faction with regard to them. For 
Lord Kimberley indeed, it was re- 
served to put a finishing touch to 
his own self-stultification; for on 
February 28, 1871, he wrote to 
Governor Kennedy, ‘ You will per- 
ceive that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment require that the claims of 
the King of Ashantee to Elmina, 
as his own by right, should be 
settled by the Netherlands Govern- 
ment before the Convention for the 
transfer is concluded ;’ and further, 
‘the presence of the chief Atjiem- 
pon at the meeting held at Elmina 
by Mr. Bartels, and his demeanour 
there, show the imperative necessity 
of the return of himself and of his 
followers to Ashantee before the 
transfer of the forts.’ The despatch 
in which these words are found was 
written three days after the Con- 
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vention for the transfer had actually 
been signed, and when consequently 
it was impossible that the claim of 
the King of Ashantee could be set- 
tled before its conclusion ! 

What followed was the inevitable 
result. The Convention was signed 
on February 25, 1871, and the trans- 
fer of the territory was effected 
on April 6, 1872, without either the 
King of Ashantee having renounced 
his claim or Atjiempon having been 
removed. 

With regard to the tribute, 
it is no doubt true that the Eng- 
lish Government promised to make 
a yearly payment to King Coffee, 
double in amount of that made by 
the Dutch, but it was with the re- 
servation that it should no longer 
have the significance for which King 
Coffee alone valued it. And more- 
over, it is clear from the papers, that 
no such payment to him has ever 
actually been made, either with or 
without the reservation; and not 
only that, but it is also clear (see 
Commodore Hae’s despatch of April 
20, 1872) that there are arrears still 
outstanding and unpaid, due from 
the Dutch themselves. But the 
point is that the matter was not, 
and never has been settled. What 
had been foreseen and foretold, took 
place. Troubles began at once. 
Twenty days after the transfer, 
a ‘serious riot’ broke out in El- 
mina, in the course of which a 
Dutch officer was murdered. The 
king of the Elminas sent an address 
to the States-General of the Nether- 
lands as a last protest against the 
sale of his nation, and absolutely 
refused to hoist the English flag. 
In other places there were also dis- 
turbances. At Appolonia King Asra- 
ke could hardly be kept from 
attacking Blay; in Assin 2,000 
men turned out in insurrection ; 
and at Seccondee there was a stand- 
up fight in full council between the 
‘English’ and the ‘Dutch’ kings. 
These, however, were but the in- 
cidents surrounding the two cen- 
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tral difficulties, which were the 
Elmina tribute, or rather the free 
access to the coast which it repre- 
sented, and the continued presence 
of the fire-brand Atjiempon. These 
points it was which brought about 
the war. The English Government 
was well aware of both and of 
their gravity. They pretended to 
require the settlement of both be- 
fore concluding the Convention, 
and yet they signed and ratified the 
Convention without procuring the 
settlement of either. If there really 
is anything like Ministerial respon- 
sibility, then Lord Granville is 
responsible for this war; if there 
really is any control exercised by 
Parliament over Ministers, then he 
ought to be called to strict account 
for it. But in fact there is neither 
the one nor the other, and the no- 
tion of seriously calling to account 
any Minister whatever for any act 
whatever, is one which by politi- 
cians will be receiyed merely with a 
quiet chuckle. 

Even after all this the position 
might perhaps still have been re- 
trieved and the war prevented, had 
an honest disposition been shown of 
friendliness to the Ashantees, and a 
desire to prevent them and their 
Elmina allies from the violence and 
exactions of the Fantees. Here 
again it was precisely the reverse 
spirit that was displayed. Mr. 
Pope Hennessy, indeed, on his ar- 
rival, in April 1872, set about car- 
rying into effect the desirable policy 
we have indicated, and notwith- 
standing the very indecent attack 
made upon him by Mr. Knatchbull- 
Hugessen, proved himself a good 
and able Governor. In five months 
he had not only re-established some- 
thing like peace among the warring 
tribes of the Protectorate, but he 
had procured the reopening of the 
roads for trade, and that, with such 
immediate results, that a vessel 
calling in September at Seccondee, 
‘expecting to do only a slight trade, 
had to leave oil on the beach,’ 
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while produce was reported ‘ ready 
for shipment at places on the 
Windward Coast, where it has never 
been seen for a long time past.’ 
At Elmina and Cape Coast there 
was soon ‘a great influx of Ashan- 
tee traders bringing gold dust and 
native produce.’ But Mr. Pope 
Hennessy was at Sierra Leone, and 
the administrators at Cape Coast 
seem to have been incapable of con- 
ceiving and carrying out any other 
policy than that of ‘ vigour,’ in other 
words of violence, commonly popu- 
lar with such officials. Mr. Salmon, 
who inall other respects appears to 
have acted well, sent an armed 
force to Half Assinee, on October 
26, to seize Atjiempon, which was 
accordingly done after much resist- 
ance ; and he reported the capture 
to Mr. Pope Hennessy in such 
words as made it appear that the 
chief had voluntarily accompanied 
Colonel Foster to Cape Coast. At 
the same time the merchantsofCape 
Coast refused to submit to a small 
payment claimed by the native 
chiefs in pursuance of a ‘custom 
which had existed from time im- 
memorial,’ and had ‘never been 
questioned,’ for the board and 
lodging of Ashantees coming to the 
town to trade, and this led to some 
disturbances. Then a month later, 
on November 23rd, another mis- 
fortune occurred in the arrival from 
England of Colonel Harley, who 
besides being one of the most un- 
grammatical and confused writers 
that ever penned a despatch, soon 
proved himself to be also a man of 
bad judgment, and an especial 
apostle of the ‘vigorous’ idea of 
policy. He had not been long at 
Cape Coast before there were ‘si- 
nister rumours’ of the effect pro- 
duced at Elmina by his speech to 
the chiefs, in which, contrary to the 
promise made to them at the time 
of the cession, he was said to have 
declared that the observance of 
their native customs would no 
longer be allowed. Colonel Harley 
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indeed denies that he made any such 
declaration; but he admits that a 
‘misunderstanding arose about the 
native customs,’ and it is certain 
that the King of Elmina contemp- 
tuously returned his present, a grave 
incident, which Colonel Harley did 
notieven report to Mr. Hennessy. 
He subsequently sent under escort 
to Ashantee the prisoner Atjiempon, 
who is probably possessed of greater 
weight with his fellow-countrymen 
than the King himself, a young 
man and reputed to be ‘ under his 
generals.’ When therefore, this 
great personage arrived in Coomas- 
sie in the last days of December, 
and related how he had been in- 
veigled by the English with ‘friendly 
greeting ’ to a palaver or conference 
as a ‘ good and trusty ally,’ how he 
had there been seized by an armed 
force, bound, robbed and dragged 
off a prisoner ; when he pointed to 
this as a proof that these same 
English intended, whatever they 
might say, to oust the Ashantees 
altogether from their footing in 
Elmina, to keep them altogether 
from the sea, and to deliver their 
commerce over to the black mail of 
the Fantees; and when he declared 
besides, which wastrue, as is attested 
at this moment by bombarded vil- 
lages, that not only the Elminas 
but many other of the neighbour- 
ing tribes sympathised with their 
Ashantee brethren; when he, as 
doubtless he did, said all this, it 
could not have been difficult for him 
to induce so warlike a people to 
take up arms. At any rate the 
first news of the Ashantee invasion 
was received at Cape Coast on 
January 9, 1873, which makes it 
appear as if the despatch of the 
invaders coincided with Atjiem- 
pon’s arrival. Indeed, it is not 
merely a matter of conjecture that 
the indignity put upon Atjiempon 
was one of the immediate causes of 
the war, for there is direct evidence 
of it. That Chief, like all those of 
his race, attached the greatest im- 
portance to his fetish stool, which 
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appears to be regarded as insepa- 
rable from the person of a prince of 
his rank. On his being captured 
thestool was left behind, and Colonel 
Harley in writing to King Coffee on 
November 28,1872, declared that he 
should be allowed to remain at Cape 
Coast till he should receive it. It 
is clear, however, that he was sent 
to Coomassie without the stool, and 
the testimony of Osai, one of our 
own spies, returned from Ashantee, 
seems to show that the first so- 
called invasion merely amounted to 
an attempt on Atjiempon’s part to 
make a peaceable journey in order 
to regain his stool, and that it was 
turned into a war, by an aggression 
not of the Ashantees, but of our own 
protected tribes and allies, the 
Assins. Osai says, ‘ Atjiempon did 
arrive at Coomassie, and told the 
King what the Assins and Fantees 
had done to him, and begged the 
King to give him a few men to ac- 
company him back to Elmina, 
where he would get his stool. The 
King granted the request, and let 
Atjiempon have a few men to come 
back to Elmina for his stool. When 
Atjiempon arrived in the Assin 
country, all the Assins and Fantees 
mustered and intercepted him com- 
ing to Elmina. A fight took place in 
consequence.’ This shows that the 
Ashantees were not the aggressors, 
but only defended themselves when 
attacked by the English tribes, and 
that it was the fight thus got up 
which formed, what was at once laid 
hold of by Colonel Harley, and 
treated as an invasion. The war, 
however, having broken out, it 
now only remained finally to alien- 
ate the Elminas, and this was 
effected on March 11, 1873, when 
the oath of allegiance was most 
improperly tendered to the King 
and chiefs, who, on their per- 
fectly justifiable refusal to take it, 
were made prisoners and sent to 
Cape Coast Castle. The natural 
result was to render the tribe which 
had been thus harassed more dis- 
affected than ever; and Colonel 
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Harley, who had all through 
entered con amore into all measures 
of a warlike character, determined 
that ‘no half-measures could be any 
longer tolerated,’ and that ‘ the time 
had come for the action of a firm de- 
cision.’ The firm decision consisted 
in the bombardment and utter de- 
struction of the King’s quarter of 
that Elmina whick we had just 
bought, an act of which no English- 
man acquainted with the history of 
the matter can think without shame 
and humiliation. This led to the 
first attack on the English by the 
Ashantees, and to all the subsequent 
events of the war with which every- 
body is now familiar. 

What we hold to be of import- 
ance is, that the causes should be 
understood which have brought 
about these results. We defy any 
candid reader to follow the evidence 
here adduced, without seeing that 
through the culpable negligence 
and misfeasance either of the 
Queen’s Ministers, or of their sub- 
ordinates, accepted and adopted 
by them, the English Government 
have committed the English people 
to a war both unnecessary and un- 
just—unnecessary because it might 
have been avoided by the most com. 
mon prudence ; unjust because it is 
waged in tlie name of commerce 
against commerce, as well as against 
right and justice. That they will 
ever be brought to account for it we 
do not expect, for we are governed 
by Party, and both parties are in a 
conspiracy to extinguish real by af- 
fecting to subject themselves to 
sham responsibility. The notion of 
its being possible that a Minister 
who betrays the interest or sullies 
the honour of his country is a crimi- 
nal to be terribly punished, is lost; 
he is now regarded as a man who 
has made a blunder, fully condoned 
and atoned for by his temporary 
banishment from power, and the 
knowledge of impunity that hence 
results is shown by the tone a 
Minister adopts when speaking of 
these things, and by the utter con- 
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viction he displays that he may talk 
nonsense with confidence. Mr, 
Gladstone, for instance, a short time 
since, expressed the hope that the 
events on the Gold Coast would be 
a warning ‘to the people of these 
three kingdoms’ to show ‘ great 
circumspection with regard to the 
primary steps in establishing new 
and ill-defined relations’ with 
other countries. Can anything 
be more audacious than this? 
Mr. Gladstone knows well that 
‘the people’ never have a chance 
of influencing one way or the other 
any ‘new relations’ of the kind 
meant; he knows that these rela- 
tions are invented and established 
by Ministers—as in this very in- 
stance—secretly, and that no ac- 
count is ever given of them until 
circumspection is no longer of any 
use. And yet he ventures to stand 
up and to tell us that when crimes 
and blunders have been committed, 
of which we know nothing, it is owr 
fault. ‘The Ministers} of your 
Queen,’ he says, ‘ have done wrong 
—let me beg that you, the English 
people, will not do itagain.’ Of the 
same kind is Lord Enfield’s answer 
to the Sultan of Acheen, when on 
his appeal to England for protection 
against the Dutch invaders of his 
country, was told that England 
could not be called upon to observe 
this treaty, because she had already 
broken it, and was exhorted to 
make himself agreeable to his in- 
vaders. In both cases it is theoffender 
who presumes to preach to the in- 
jured, and to lay upon the inno- 
cent the burden of the guilty. We 
say that it is the English Govern- 
ment that is guilty, and we recapit- 
ulate the charges against them,— 
charges, be it observed, supported 
by nothing less than the evidence 
supplied by themselves to Parlia- 
ment : 

1. They disregarded and betrayed 
the interests of their country in 
giving up the control of the Straits 
of Malacca. 

2. They made a ridiculously bad 
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bargain in giving it up for a cession 
of territory on the Gold Coast. 

3. They accepted this cession 
from the Dutch, who had no right 
to make it, unless with the consent 
of the tribes and of the King of 
Ashantee, which consent was not 
obtained. 

4. They were well aware that the 
question of tribute and the removal 
of Atjiempon were likely to lead to 
war if not settled previous to the 
cession, and yet they accepted the 
cession without having settled either 
point. 

5. They allowed Admiral Harris 
to disregard his instructions on 
both these points, and far from 
censuring, adopted his conduct. 

6. Professing to desire the promo- 
tion of commerce, they have ac- 
quiesced in the establishment of 
heavy customs duties upon it, and 
are at this moment, in alliance with 
the Fantees, fighting for nothing 
else than the power of hampering 
commerce by exactions. 

7. While professing to give full in- 
formation, they have suppressed an 
important treaty, and facts, presum- 
ably important, of many despatches. 

8. And in the face of all this, they 
endeavour, by the mouth of Mr. 
Gladstone, to shift the responsibility 
from themselves, and to throw it 
upon the ‘people of these three 
kingdoms,’ whom they kept in utter 
ignorance of their proceedings until 
their acts were irrevocable. 

No doubt there is a kind of an- 
swer which may and which will be 
made to all this. It will be said 
that it may be true, but that there 
was no conscious purpose of be- 
trayal or of misconduct on the part 
of the Ministers ; that Lord Gran- 
ville was not aware of the import- 
ance, or possibly of the existence, 
of the Straits of Malacca; that 
neither he nor the Cabinet knew 
that the control of those Straits was 
worth far more than the acquisition 
of a dangerous protectorate, or ra- 
ther as it turned out, of a war on the 
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Gold Coast; that they hoped the two 
difficulties they had left unsettled 
would somehow settle themselves ; 
and that,as regards Admiral Harris, 
his instructions were sent, not in 
published despatches, but in private 
telegrams and letters not published, 
It will be said, in short, that our Go. 
vernment did not understand their 
business, and did not attend to it; 
that they are men who have never 
given any particular thought to Fo. 
reign Affairs, who have done the 
best they knew; to which it would 
be sufficient to reply that a Minister 
may no more betray his country 
ignorantly through incapacity or ne- 
gligence than he may knowingly and 
of set purpose. But what we hold 
it important to show, and what we 
haveshown is, that English Ministers 
as at present chosen, do betray their 
country, and that they do it with 
careless confidence in their impu- 
nity, which is quite terrible. 

If this were a solitary instance of 
the results of secret diplomacy, we 
should not be so anxious to call 
attention to it. But the whole 
of our recent history is full of in- 
stances of the same nature, and of 
even greater gravity. Secret di- 
plomacy, so far as England is con- 
cerned, offers one unbroken record 
of defeat and failure. Failure in 
Persia, failure in Khiva, failure in 
the Black Sea, failure in America, 
is recorded in plain letters. For 
this there is one remedy, that nego- 
tiations should be made public be- 
fore their irrevocable completion ; 
that the blunderers of the offices 
should no longer be permitted 
rashly to sign away the honour and 
the interests of England, in the cer- 
tainty that their work being irre- 
vocable, must, when disclosed, be 
adopted ; that in short the English 
people should sternly and peremp- 
torily claim a voice in the manage- 
ment of their own affairs, That re- 
medy however will not be accepted 
till it is too late. 

Tuomas Gipson Bow es. 





